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THE Succeſs the former Part of this Wok k 
. has met with in the World, has yet been us other, 
; þ than is act aul edged to be due to the ur priſing Va- 
riety of the Subject, and to the agreeable Manner 
© of the Performance. 

All the Endeavours of envious People to reproach 
it with being a Romance, to ſearch it for Errors 
nn Geography, Inconſiſtency in the Relation, and 
Contradictions in the Fad, have proved abortive, 
and as impotent as malici ua. 

Te juſt Application of every Incident, the reli. 
I gious and uſeful Inferences drawn from every Part, 
Wore /o many Teſtimonies to the good De ſign of mak- 
is it public, and muſt legitimate all the Part that 
gnay be called Invention or Parable in the Story, 

8 The Second Part, if the Editor's Opinion may 
q baſs, is (contrary fo the U /oge of Secona wide 


| 
| 


ee 

range and ſurpriſing Incidents, and as great 4 
Variety of them; nor is the Application leſs [eriqus 
or ſuitable; and doubtleſs wilt, to the ſober, as well 
as ingenious Reader, be every way as profitable and 
diverting ; and this makes the abridging this Work 
as ſcandalous, as it is tnaviſh and ridiculous ; ſee. 
ing, to ſhorten the Book, that they may feem to re- 
duce the Value, they ſtrip it of all thoſe Reflexions, 
as well religious as moral, which are not only the 
greateſt Beauties of the Work, but are calculated 
for the infinite Ad vantage of the Reader. 

By this, they leave the Work naked of its bright- 
eft Ornament: dhd yet they would (at the ſame 
Time they pretend that the Author has ſupplied 
the Story out of his Invention) take from it the Im- 
Frovement, which alone recommend s that Inven- 
tion lo wiſe ond good Men. 

The Injury theſe Men do to the Proprietors of 
Works, is a Pradlice all honeſt Men abhbor ; and they 


believe they may challenge them to ſhew the Diffe- | | 


rence between that and Robbing on the Highway, or 
breaking open a Houſe. 


If they cannot ſhew any Difference in the Crime, 
they will find it hard to ſhew why there ſhould be i 


aity Difference in the Puniſhment, 
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ADVENTURES 


OF 


RoBiNSON CRu so, Gr. 


q HAT homely proverb, uses on ſo many 
dccaſions in England. viz. T hat what is 
bred in the bone, will not go out of the fle/#; 
was fever more veritied than in the ſtory 
of my life. Any one would think, that after thirty- 
five years affliction, and a variety of udhappy citcum- 
ſtances, which few men, if ever any, went through be- 
fore, and after neat ſeven years of peate and enjoy- 
meat in the fulneſs of all things; grown old; atid when, 
if ever, it might be allowed me to hive had experience 
of every ſtate of middle life, and to know which was 
moſt adapted to make a man completely happy ; I ſay, 
after all this, any one would have thought, that the 
Jarive propenſity to rambling, which I gave an account 
of in my firſt ſetting out into the world, to have been 
Vol. II. A 
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great family, I could not ſpend the income of what 


of, or inclination to; ſo that I had nothing indeed to 


in ſhort, nothing could remove it out of my mind: It 


ſo predomigant in my thoughts, ſhould be worn out, 
the volatile part be fully evacuated, or at leaſt con- 
denſed, and I might at 61 years of age have been a 
little inclined to ſtay at home, and have done ventur- 
ing life and fortune any more. 

Nay, farther, the common motive of foreign adven- 
tures was taken away in me, for I had no fortune to 
make, I had nothing to feek: If I had gained ten thou- 
ſand pounds, I had been no richer; for I had already 
ſufficient' for me, and for thoſe I had to leave it to; 
and that I had, was viſibly increaſing; for having no 


1 had, unlefs I would ſet up for an expenſive way of 
living, ſuch as a great family, ſervants, equipage, gai- 
ety, and the like, which were things I had no notion 


do, but to ſit ſtill, and fully enjoy what I had got, and 
ſee it increaſe daily upon my hands. 

Yet all theſe things had no effect upon me, or at leaſt 
not enough to reſiſt the ſtrong inclination I had to go 
abroad again, which hung about me like a chronical 
diſtemper; particularly the deſire of ſeeing my new 
plantation in the iſland, and the colony I left there, run 
in my head continually. 1 dreamed of it all night, and 
my imagination ran upon it all day; it was uppermoſt 
in all my thoughts, and my fancy worked ſo ſteadily 
and ſtrongly upon it, that I talked of it in my ſleep; 


even broke ſo violently into all my difcourſes, that it 
made my converſation tireſotne ; for I could talk of 
nothing elſe; all my diſcourſe run into it, even to im- 
pertinence; and I faw it myſelf, 


3 63, ) 
11 have often heard perſons of good judgment ſays . 
that all the ſtir people make I in the world about ghoſts 
apd apparitions, is owing to the ſtrength, of imaginati- 
on, and the powerful operation of fancy in their minds; 
that there is no ſuch thing as a ſpirit appearing, or a 
ghoſt walking, and the like Thar. people's poring 
aflectionately upon, the paſt converſation of their de- 
ceaſed friends, ſo realizes it totem, that then are capable 
8 of fancy ing upon ſome extraordinary circumſtances, 
that they ſee them, talk to them, and are anſwered. by 
chem; when, in truth, there is nothing but, ſhadow 
and vapour in the thing, and they really know nothing 
of the matter. 

* For my part, I kiow not to this hour, whether 
| there are any ſuch things as real apparitions, ſpectres, 
or walking of people after they are dead, or whether 
chere is any thing in the ſtories they tell us of that 
kind, more than the product of yapours, ſick minds, 
and wandering fancies: But this I know, that my ima« 
. gination worked up to ſuch a height, aud brought me 
into ſuch exceſs of vapours, or what elſe I may call 


W ic, that 1 aGually ſuppoſed myſelf oftentimes upon the 
1 | ſpot, at my old caſtle behind the trees; faw my old 


Spaniard, Friday's father, and the reprobate ſailors, - 


v bom I left upon the iſland Nay, I fancied I talked 


with them, and looked at them ſo ſteadily, tho“ I was 


b 
broad awake, as at perſons juſt before me; and this I 


did. tilt I often frightened my ſelf with the images my 


buy fancy repreſented to me- One time in my fleep, I had 


the villainy of the three pirate ſailors ſo lively related 
| to me, by the firſt Spaniard, and Friday's father, that 
it was ſurpriſing; they told me how they barbarouſiy 
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attempted to murder all the Spaniards, and that the y 
ſet fire to the proviſions they had laid up. on purpoſe 
to diſtreſsand ſtat ve them; things that I had never heard 
of, and that yet were all of them true in fact: And it 
was ſo warm in my imagination, and ſo realized to me, 
that to the Hour I ſaw them, I could not be perſuaded, 

but that it was, or would be true; alſo how I reſented 
it, when the Spaniards complained to me; and how 
I brought them to juſtice, try'd them before me, and 
ordered them all three to be hanged : What there was 
really in this, hall be ſeen id its place: For however 
I came to form ſuch things in my dream, and what 
ſecret converſe of ſpirits injected it, yet there was, J/ay, 
very much of it true. I own that this dream had no- 
thing in it literally and ſpecifically true; but the gene- 
ral part was ſo true, the baſe and villainous behaviour 
of theſe three hardened rogues was ſuch, and had 
been ſo much worſe than all I can deſcribe, that the 
dream had too nuch ſimilitude of the fact; and as I 


would afterwards have puniſhed them ſeverely, ſo if I 


had hanged them all, I had been much in the right, Ml 
and ſhould have been juſtifted both by the laws of God 
and man. 


But to return to my ſtory : In this kind of temper J 
I had lived tome years; 1 had no enjoyment of my 
life, no pleaſant hours, no agreeable diverſion, bur ⁶- 


what had ſomething or other of this in it; ſo that my 
wife, who ſaw my mind ſo wholly bent upon it, told 
me very ſeriouſly one night, that ſhe believed there was 
ſome ſecret powerful impulſe of providence upon me, 
which had determined me to go thither again; and that 


(8) 
engaged to a wife and children, She told me, that it 
was true, ſhe could not think of parting with me: but 
as ſhe was aſſured, that if ſhe was dead, it would be the 
firſt thing I would do; ſo, as it ſeemed to her, that 
the thing was determined above, ſhe would not be the 
only obſtruction: for, if I thought fit, and reſolved to 
go----- Here {he found me very intent upon her words, 
and that I looked very earneſtly at her; ſo that it a 
little diſordered her, and ſhe ſtopt. I aſked her why 

ſhe did not go on, and ſay out what ſhe was going to 
ſay. But J perceived her heart was too full, and ſome 
tears ſtood in her eyes: Speak out, my dear, ſaid I; 
Are you willing I ſhould go. No, ſays ſhe, very affec- 
tionately, I am far from willing ; But if you are re- 
ſolved to go, ſays ſhe, rather than I will be the only 
hindrance, 1 will go with you; for though I think it 
a prepoſterops thing for one of your years, and in your 
condition, yet if it muſt be, ſaid ſhe again, weeping, 
J won't leave you; for if it be of heaven, you muſt 
do it, there is no reſiſting it; and if heaven makes 
it your duty to go, he will alſo make it mine to go 
with you, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of me, that I may not 
obſtruct it. | | 

This affectionate behaviour of my wife, brought me 
a little out of the. vapours, and I began to conſider 
what I was a doing: I corrected my wandering fancy, 
and began to argue with myſelf ſedately, what buſineſs 
I had, atter threeſcore years, and after ſuch a life of 
IF tcdious ſufferings and diſaſters, and cloſed in ſo happy 
and caſy a manner, I ſay, what buſineſs had I to ruſh 
into new hazards, and put myſelf upon adventures, fit 
only for youth and poverty to run into? 
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Vi ch thoſe though ts, I couſidered my new engage- 
en great with child of another; that I had all the 
world could give me, and had go need to ſeek hazards 
for gain; that I was decliping in years, and ought to 
think rather of leaving what I had gained, than of ſeek- 
ing to increaſe it; that as to what my wife had ſaid, of 
its being an impulſe from heaven, and that it ſhould 
be my duty to go, 1 had no notion of that; ſo after 
many of theſe cogitations, I ſtruggled with the power 
of my imagination, reaſoned myſelf out of it, as be- 
lieve people may always do in like caſes, if they "will, 
and, in a word, 1 conquered i it; compoſed myſelf with 
fuch arguments as occured to'my thoughts, and which | 
my preſent condition furniſhed me plentifully with; 
ald particularly, as the moſt effectual method, I reſoly- 
ed to divert wyſelf with other things, and to engage 
in ſome buſineſs that might effectually tie me up from 
any more excurſions of this kind; for I found the 
thing returned upon me chiefly when 1 was idle, had 

nothing to do, or any thing of moment immediately be- 

fore me. 7 
To this purpoſe 1 bought a little farm in the coun- 
ty of Bedford,”and' reſolved to remove myſelf thither, | 1 
1 had a little convenient houſe upon it, and the land © 
about it, J found was capable of great improvement, 
and that it was many ways ſujted to my inclination, | 4 
which delighted j in cultivating, managing. planting, and 
improving of land; and particularly, being an inland 
county, I was removed from converſing among ſhips, il 
ſailors, and things relating to the remote parts of tbe 
rale. 1 


1 

In a word, I went down to my farm, ſettled my fami- 
ly, bought me ploughs, harrows, a cart, waggon, 
horſes, cows, ſheep; and, ſetting ſeriouſly to work, 
became in one half year, a mere country gentleman ; 
my thoughts were intirely taken up in managing my 
ſervants, cultivating the ground, incloſing, planting, 
c. and I lived, as I thought, the moſt agreeable lite 
that nature was capable of direfting, or that a man 
always bred to misfortunes was capable of being re- 
treated to, 

I farmed upon my own land, I had no rent to pay, 
was limited by no articles; I could pull up, or cut 
down, as I pleaſed: What I planted was for myſelf; 
and what 1 improved was for my family; and having 
thus left off the thoughts of wandering, I had not the 
leaſt diſcomfort in any part of my life, as to this world. 
Now I thought indeed, that I enjoyed that middle ſtate 
of life, which my father ſo earneſtly recommended to 
me: A kind of heavenly life, ſomething like what is 


deſcribed by the poet upon the ſubject of a country 
life: | . 


Free from vices, free from care, 
Age has no pain, and youth no ſnare. 


But in the middle of all this felicity, one blow from 
unſeen providence unhinged me at once; and not only 
made a breach upon me inevitable and incurable; but 


k drove me by its conſequence, upon a deep relapſe in- 


to the wandering diſpoſition, which, as I may ſay, be- 

ing born in my very blood, ſoon recovered its hold of 

me, and, like the returns of a violent diſtemper, came 
| Aa 


TS | 
on with an irreſiſtible force upon me; ſo that nothing 
could make any more impreſſion upon me, This blow 
was the loſs of my wite. 

It is not my buſineſs here to write an elegy upon 
my wife, to give a character of her particular virtues, 
and make my court to the ſex by the flattery of a fu- 
neral ſermon. She was in a few words, the ſtay of 
all my affairs, the centre of all my enterpriſes; the 
engine that by her prudence reduced me to that hap» 
py compaſs I was in, from the moſt extravagant and 
ruinous project that fluttered in my head, as above; 
and did more to guide my rambling genius, than a mo- 
ther's tears, a father's inſtructions, a friend's counſel, 
or all my own reaſoning powers, could do. I was hap- 
py in liſtening to her tears, and in being moved by 
her intreaties, and to the laſt degree deſolate and diſlo- 
cated in the world by the loſs of her. 

When ſhe was gone, the world looked aukwardly 
round me; I was as much a ſtranger in it, in my 
thoughts, as I was in the Braſils, when I firſt went on 
| ſhore there; and as much alone, except as to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſervants, as I was in my iſland. I knew 
neither what to do, or what not to do. I ſaw the 
world buſy round me, one part Jabouring for bread, 
and the other ſquandering in vile exceſſes, or empty 
pleaſures; equally miſerable, becauſe the end they 
propoſed {till fled from them; for the men of pleaſure 
every day ſurfeited of their vice, and heaped up work 
for ſorrow and repentance ; and the nien of labour 
ſpent their ſtrength in daily ſtrugglings for bread. to 
maintain the vital ſtrength they laboured with; fo liv- 
iug in a daily circulation of ſorrow, living but to work, 


CD71 
and working but to live, as if daily bread were the only 
end of a weariſome life, and a wear iſome lite the only 
occaſion of daily bread. 

This put me in mind of the life I liv'd i in my king- 
dom, the iſland; where I ſuffered no more corn to grow 
becauſe I did not want it; and bred no more goats, be- 
cauſe I had no more uſe for them: where the money 
lay in the drawer till it grew mildew'd, and had ſcarce 
the favour to be looked upon in 20 years. 

All theſe things, had I improyed them as I ought 

to have done, and as reaſon and religion had dictated 
to me, would haye taught me to ſearch further than 
human enjoyments for a full felicity, and that there 
was ſomething which certainly was the reaſon and end 
of life, ſuperior to all theſe things, which was either 
to be poſleſs'd, or at leaſt hoped for on this lide the 
grave, 
But my ſage counſellor was gone; I was like a ſhip, 
without a pilot, that could only run afore the wind; my 
thoughts run all away again into the old affair; my 
head was quite turned with the whimſies ot foreign 
adventures, and all the pleaſing innocent amuſements 
ot my farm. and my garden, my cattle and my family, 
which before intirely poſſeſt me, were nothing to me; 
had no reliſh, and were like muſic to oue that has no 
ear, or food to one that has no tail e: in a word, I re- 
ſolv'd to leave off houſekeeping, lett my farm, and re- 
turn to London; and in a tew mqaths after, | did fo. 

When 1 came to Lonc/0n, i was Ill as uncaly as be- 
fore; I had no reliſh to the place, no employment in 
it. nothing to do but to ſaunter about like an idle per- 
ſon, ot whom it may be ſaid, bg is perfectly uſeleſs in 
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God's creation, and it is not one farthing matter to the 
reſt of his kind whether he be dead or alive. This 
_ alſo was the thing, which of all circuinſtances of life 
was the moſt my averſion, who had been all my days 
uſed to an active life; and I would often ſay to myſelf, 
a ſtate of udteneſs is the very dregs of life; and indeed 
I thonght I was much more ſuitably employed, when 
I was 26 days a making me a deal board. 

Ir was now the beginning of the year 1693, when 
my nephew, whom, as { have obſerved beforg, I had 
brought up to the ſea, and had made him commander 
of a ſhip, was come home from a ſhort voyage to Bil. 
Boa, being the firſt he had made: he came to me, and 
told me, that ſome merchants of his acquaintance had 
been propoſing to him to go a voyage ſor them to the 
Faſt-Indies, and to China, as private traders: And 
now, uncle, ſays he, if you will go to fea with me, Pl! 
engage to land you upon your od habitation in the 1/land, 
Yor we are to touch at the Braſils. 

Nothing can be a greater demonſtration of a future 
Nare, and of the exiſtence of an inviſible world, than the 
concurrence of ſecond cauſes with the ideas of things, 
which we form in our minds, perfectly reſery'd, and not 
communicated to auy in the world. 

My nephew knew nothing how far my diſtemper of 
wandering was return'd upon me, and I knew nothing 
of what he had in his thoughts to ſay; when that very 
morning before he came ro me, I had, in a great deal 
of confuſion of thought, and revolving every part of 
my circumſtances in my mind, come to this reſolution, 
viz. That I would go to I. is bon, and conſult with my 
old ſea-captain; and fo, if it was rational and practica- 
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ble, 1 would go and ſee the 3 again, and ſee what 
was become of my people there: I had pleaſed myſelf 
alſo with the thoughts of peopling the place, and carry- 
ing inhabitants from hence, getting a patent for the 
poſſeſſion, and I know not what; when, in the middie 
of all this, in comes my nephew, as I have faid, with 
his project of carrying me thither, in his way to the 
Eaſt-Indies. 
I paus'd a while at his words, and looking ſteadily 
at him, what devil, ſaid I, ſent you on this unlucky er- 
rand? My nephew ſtartled, as if he had been frighted 
at firſt; but perceiving 1 was not much djſpleaſed with 
the propoſal, he recovered himſelf: 1 hope it may not 
de an unlucky propoſal, fir, Jays he; 1 dare fay you 
would be pleas'd to ſee your new colony there, where 
you once reigned with more felicity, than * of your 
baer monarchs in the world. 

In a word, the ſcheme hit ſo exactly with my tem- 
per, that is to ſay, with the prepoſſeſſion I was under, 
and of which I have ſaid ſo much, that I told him in 
few words, jf he agreed with the merchants, 1 would 
go with him: but I told him, I would not promiſe to 
go any farther than my own iſland. by fr, ſays he, 
you don't want to be leſt there again, 1 hope? Why, 
ſaid I, can you not take me uf again in your return? He 
told me, it would not be puſſible to do ſo; that the mer- 
chants would never allow him to come that way with a 

loaden ſhip of ſuch value, it being a month's fail out of 
his way, and might be three or four Beſides, fir: if 
ſhould miſcarry, ſaid he, and not return at all, then you 
would be juſt reduced to the condition you were in be/ore, 
This was very rational; but we both found out a 
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remedy for it, which was to carry a framed floop on 
board the ſhip, which being taken in pieces, and 
ſhip'd on board the ſhip, might, by the help of ſome 
carpenters whom we agreed to carry with us, be ſet up 
again in the iſlind, and tiniſh'd, fit to go to ſea in a few 
days. 

] was not long reſolving ; for indeed the importu- 
nities of my nephew, join'd in ſo effectually with my 
inclination, that nothing couid oppoſe me: on the o- 
ther hand, my wite being dead, I had nobody that con- 
cerned themſelves ſo much for me. as to perſuade me 
one way or other, except my antient good friend the 
widow, who earneſtly Hruggled with me to conſider 
my years, my eaſy circumſtances and the needleſs ha- 
zard of a long voyage; and. above all, my young chil- 
dren : but it was all to no purpoſe, I had an irreſiſti- 
ble deſire to the voyage; and I told her, I thought 
there was ſamething ſo uncommon in the impreſſions 
J had upon my mind for the voyage that it would be 
a kind of reſiſting providence, if I ſhould attempt to 
ſtay at home, after which ſhe cea:'d her expoſtulati- 
ons, and join'd with me, not only ip making proviſion 
for my voyage, but alſo in ſettling my family-affairs in 
my abſence, and providing for the education of my chil- 
dren. 

In order to this, I * my will, and ſettled the e- 
ſtate I had in ſuch a manner for my children, and placed 
it in ſuch hands, that I was perfectly eaſy and fatisfy'd 
they would haye juſtice done them, whatever might 
befal me ; and for- their education, I left it wholly to 
my widow, with a ſufficient maintenance to herſelf for 
her care: all which ſhe richly deſerv'd; for no mo- 
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cher could have taken more care in their education or 
under ſtood · it better; and as the lived till I came home, 
I alſo liv'd to thank her for it. | 

My nephew was ready to fail about the beginning 
of January, 1694-5, and I with my man Friday went 
on board, in the Downs, the 8th, having. beſides that 
ſloop which I mentioned above, a very conſiderable 
cargo of all kinds of neceſſary things for my colony. 
which if I did not find in good condition, I reſolved to 
leave ſo, | 

Firſt, J carried with me ſome ſervants whom I pur- 
poſed to place there, as inhabitants, or at leaſt, to ſet on 
work there upon my own account while I ſtay'd, and 
either to leave them there, or carry them forward, as 
they ſhould appear willing; particularly, I carried two 
carpenters, a ſmith, and a very handy ingenious fellow, 
who was a cooper by trade, but was alſo a general me- 
chanic; for he was dextrous at making wheels, and 
hand-mills to grind corn; was a good turner, and a 
good pot- maker; he alſo made any thing that was pro- 
per to make of earth, or wood; in a word, we call'd 
him our Zack of all trades. 

With theſe I carry'da taylor, who had offer'd himſelf 
to go paſſenger to the Ea/?-/ndies with my nephew, 
but afterwards conſented to {tay on our new plantati- 
on, and proved a moſt neceſſary handy fellow, as could 
be deſir'd, in many other bulineſles, beſides that of his 
trade; for as I obſer ved formerly, neceſſity arms us 
for all employments. 

My cargo, as near as I can recollect, for I have not 
kept an account of particulars, conſiſted of a ſufficient 
quantity of linen, and ſome thin Exgliſb itutts for eloath - 
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ing the Spaniards that I expected to find there; aud 
enough of them, as by my calculation might comforta- 
bly ſupply them for ſeven years; if 1 remember right, 
the materials which I carry'd for cloathing them, with 
gloves, hats, ſhoes, ſtockings, and all ſuch things as 
they could want for wearing, amounted to above 200/, 
including ſome beds, bedding, and houſhold-ſtuff, par- 
ticulatly kitchen-ntenſfils, with pots, kettles, pewter, 
braſs, &c. beſides near 100/. morein.iron-work, nails, 
tools of every kind, ſtaples, hooks, hinges; and every 
neceſſiry thing 1 could think of. 

I carried alſo a hundred ſpare arms, muſquets and 
fuſils, befides ſome piſtols, a, conſiderable quantity of 
ſhot of all ſizes, three ar four tons of lead, and two 


- Pieces of braſs cannon ; and becaufe I knew not what 


time, and what extremities, I was providing for, J car- 
ry'd an hundred barrels of powder, beſides ſwords and 
cutlaces, and the iron part of ſome pikes, and halberts, 
ſo that, in ſhort, we had a large magazine of all ſorts 
of itores; and I made my nephew carry two ſmall quar- 
ter-deck guns more than he wanted for his ſhip, to 
leave behind, it there was occaſion; that, when they 
came there, we might build a fort, and man it againſt 


all forts of enemies: and indeed I at firſt thought there 


would be need enough for it all, and much more, if 
we hoped to maintain our poſf-ſſion of the iſland, as 
fh-1i be ſeen in the courſe of the ſtory. 

had not ſuch bad luck in this voyage, as I bad 
been uied to meet with; and therefore ſhall have the 
leis occation to interrupt the reader, who perhaps may 
be imparient to hear how matters went with my colo- 


ny; yet ſome odd accidents, croſs winds, and bad weas 
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ther happen'd, on this firſt ſeiting ont, which made 
the voyage longer than 1 expected it at firſt; and I 
who had never made but one voyage, viz. my firſt voy- 
age to Guinea, in which I might be ſaid to come back 
again, as the voyage was at firſt deſigned, began to think 
the ſame ill fate {till aztended me; and that I was 
born to be never contented with my own ſhore, and 
yet to be always unfortunate at ſea, | 

Contrary winds firſt put us to the northward, and 
we were obliged to put in at Galway in Ireland, where 
we lay windbound two-and-thirty days: but we had 
this ſatisfaction with the diſaſter, that proviſions were 
here exceeding cheap, and in the utmoſt plenty ; fo 
that while we lay here, we never touched the ſhip's 
ſtores, but rather added to them; here alſo I took 
feveral hogs, and two cows with their calves, which I 
reſoly'd, if I had a good paſſage, to put a-ſhore in my 
iſland, bat we found occaſion to diſpoſe otherwiſe of 
them, 1 

We ſet out the 5th of February from Treland, and 
had a very fair gale of wind for ſome days; as I remem- 
ber, it might be about the 2oth of February in the e- 
vening, late, when the mate, having the watch, came 
into the round-houſe, and told us, he ſaw a flaſh of 
fire, and heard a gun fired; and while he was telling 


us of it, a boy came in, and told us the boatſwain heard 


another. This made us all run out upon the quarter- 


deck, where for a while we heard nothing; but in 2 


few minutes we ſaw a very great light, and found that 
there was ſome very terrible fire at a diſtance; imme- 
diately we had recourſe to our reckonings, in which 
we all agreed, that there could be no land that way, 


25 in which the fire ſhewed itſelf, no, not for 360 my 
| gues; for it appeared at W. N. W. Upon this we cons 
- Uuded' it mult be ſomé ſhip on fire at ſea ; and as by. 
bur hearing the noiſe of guns juſt before, we coficlud 


7D <d it could riot be far off, we ſtood directly towards it; 


und were preſently ſatisfied we ſhould diſcover it, be- 
. Eavſe'the farther we ſailed, the greater the light aps 
-pear'd, tho? the weather being hazy, we could not per- 
_ teive auy thing but the light fof 4 while; in about 
half an hout's ſailibg, the wind beitig fair for us. th& 
not much of it,” and the weather cleating vp a little, 
ve could plainly diſcern, that it Was a great ſhip on 
re in the middle of the ſea. I was moſt ſetiſibly touch» 
ed with this difiſter, though uot at all acquainted with 
the perſons engaged in it; I preſently recollefted my 
former circuniſtatices, in whit Eonditioh, I was in, whed 
taken up by the Portugueſe captain; and how much 
more deplorable the circumſtances of the poor creas | 
tures belonging to the ſhip muſt be, if they had no o- 
ther ſhip in company with them: upon this, I imme- 
* Jiately ordered, chat fiyẽ guns ſhould be fired one ſoon 
after another, that, if poſſible, we might give notice to 
them, that there was help for them at hand, and that 
they might endeavour to fave themſelves in their boat ; 3 
for though we could fee the flame in the ſhip, yet they, 
it being night, could ſee nothing of us. 
We lay by ſome time upon this, only driving as the 
g thip drove, waiting for day-light + when on a 
fudden, to our great terror, though we had reaſon to 
expect i it, the (hip blew up in the air, and immediately, | 
that is to ſay, in a few minutes, all the fire was out, 
iat is to ſay, the reſt ak the ſhip ſunk: "Wh was terrts 4 


wy 
. 
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| link and indeed an effidting fight, for the fake of the 15 


poor men, who, I concluded, moſt be either all deſtroy- 
ed in the ſhip, or be in the utmoſt diſtreſs in their 


boats, in the middle of the ocean, which, at preſeut, by 
reaſon it was dark, I could not ſee+ however, tu di- 


reſt them ds well as 1 could, 1 cauſed lighis to be hung 


out in all the parts of the ſhip where we could, and 


which we had lanthorns for, and kept firing. guns all 


the night long; Jetting them know by _ that there 
was a ſhip not fax; off. 


| About eight o o'clock: in the moraing; we diſtorered 3 
the ſhip's boats, by the help of our perſpective · glaſſes: 
and found there were two of them, both throng'd with 


people, and deep in the water: we perceived they re d, 


the wind being againſt them ; that they ſaw our ſhip, 


and did the utmoſt to make us ſee them. 
We immediately ſpread our ancient, toler them know 


we ſaw them; and hung a -waft- out, as a fignal for 


them to come an boatd ; and then made mare fail ftand. 
ing diredly to them. In a little more than half an 
hour, we came up with them, and in a word, took them 
all in, being no leſs than fixty-four men, woman and 
children; for there wete a great many paſſangers. 


Upon the whole, we found it was 3 French merchants - 


ſhip of 300 tons, homeward-bound from Queberk, in 


the river of Canada. The maſter gave us a long ac 
count of the diſtreſs of his ſhip, how the fire began ia 
the ſtecrage by the negligence of the ſteerſman; but, 


bn his crying aut tor help. was, as etery body thought, 


intirely put out; but they ſoon found, that ſame ſparks 320 


of the firſt fire had gotten into ſome part of the ſbip. 
fo difficult to come at; that they nous not cliecually 
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quench it ; and afterwards getting in between the um 
bers, and within the cieling of the ſhip, it proceeded 
into the hold, and maſtered all the ſkill, and all the 
een, they were able to exert. 

They had no more to do then, but to get into their 
boats, which, to their great comfort, were pretty large; 
being their long - boat, and a great ſhallop, beſides a 


' fmall ſkiff, which was of no great ſervice to them other 
than to get ſome freſh water aud proviſions into her, 
after they had ſecured themſelves from the fire. They | 


had indeed ſmall hope of their lives by getting into 
theſe boats at that diſtance from any land; only as they 
faid well, that they were eſcaped from there, and had 


a poſſibility, that ſome ſhip might happen to be at ſea, 
aud might take them in. They had fails, oars, and a 


compaſs; and were preparing to make the beſt of their 
way to Newfoundland, the wind blowing pretty, fair; 
for it blew an eaſy gale at S. E. by E. They bad i 
much proviſions and water, as, with ſparing it ſo as to 


be next door to ſtarving, might ſupport them about 
x2 days; in which, if they had no bad weather, and 
no contrary winds, the captain ſaid, he hoped he might 


get to the banks of Neuſoundland, and might perhaps 
take fome fiſh to ſuſtaig them till they might go on 
- ſhore. But there were ſo many chances againſt them 
in all theſe eaſes; ſuch as ſtorms to overſet and foun- 
der them; rains and cold to benumb and periſh their 
limbs; contrary winds to keep them out, and ſtarve 


them; that it muſt hare deen vert to: ee er if 
1 they had eſcaped. | 


In the midſt of oe ien every one ini | 


hopeleſs and ready to deſpair, ' the captain with tears 


in * * told me, * were on a * ſurpris d 
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vick the joy af hearing a gun fire, and aber that four 
- more; theſe were the five guns which I cauſed to be 


. fir'd at firſt on ſeeing the light: this reyived their hear tu, 


and gave them the notice, which; 4s abeue, I deſign'd 


t ſhould, viz, that there was « ip at hand for their $ 


help. 


Ir was upon the hearing theſe guns, that they took | 


down their maſts and fails; and the ſound coming from 
the windwatd, they reſolved to lie by till morning. 
Some time after this, hearing no mote guns, they fired 


three muſquets, one a conſiderable while after another; 
but theſe, the wind beidg contrary, we never heard, 


Some time after that again, they were ſtill more a- 


| greeably ſurpriſed with ſeeing our lights, and hearing 


the guns, which, as I have ſaid, 1 cauſed to be fired 


i al the reſt of the night; this ſet them to work with _ 
-. their oars to keep their boats a- head, at leaſt that we 


might the ſooner com̃e up with them; and at laſt, to 


their ĩnexpreſſible joy, they found we ſaw them. , 
I!᷑t isimpoſliblefor me to expreſs the ſeyeral geſtures, 
| the ſtrange eeſtaſies, the variety of poſtures, which theſe 
poor delivered people run into, to expreſs'the joy of 
their ſouls at ſo unexpected a deliverance; grief and 
fear are eaſily deſcribed ; ſighs, tears, groans, and a 


yery few motions of head and hands, make up the ſum 


of its variety: but an exceſs of joy, a ſurpriſe of joy, 


has a thouſand extravagancies in it; there were ſome 


in tears, ſome raging and tearing themſelves, as if they 
had been in the greateſt agonies of ſorrow; ſome ſtark 


raving and downright lunatic ; ſome ran about the ſhip 


ſtamping with their feet, others wringing their hands; 
ſome were dancing» ſome ſinging, ſome laughing, more 
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| erying; maby quite dumb, not "OM to ſpeak a words a 
others ſick and vomiting, ſeveral ſwooning, and ready 

16080 faint; and a fee were crofling themſelyes ayd giv- 
ing God thanks. : 
I I would not wrong, chem neither; there might be 

many that afterward ; but the paſſion 
Was t00 ſtrong or them at firſt, and they were not a- 
dle to maſter it: they were thrown into ecſtaſies and 
a kind of frenzy, and ſo there were but a very few 
Who were compos'd and ſerious in their joy. 

Perhaps alſo the caſe may have ſome addition to it, 

1 the particalat circumſtance of the nation they be- 
longed to; I mean the French, whoſe temper. is allowed 

to be more volatile. more paſſionate, and more Tpright- 

Ip, and their ſpirits more fluid, than of other nations. 
I am not philoſopher enough to determine che cauſe, 

| but nothing 1 had ever ſeen before came up to it: the 

ecſtaſies poor Friday, my truſiy Savage, was in, when 

be found his father in the boat, came the neareſt to 

it; and the ſurpriſe of the maſter, and his two com- 
panipns, whom 1 delivered from the villains that 
| fer them on ſhare in the iſland, came a little way to- 

- wards it; but nothing was to compare to this, either 

dat 1 faw in Friday, or any-where elſe in my life. 
It is farther obſervable, that theſe extravagancies 

did not ſhew themſelves in that different manner I have 

mentioned, in different perſons only but all the va- 
| riety would appear in a ſhort ſucceſſion of moments, 

in one and the ſame per ſon. A man that we ſaw this 

minute dumb, and, as it were, ſtupid and confounded, 

| ſhould the next minute be dancing and hallooing like 

e antick; and the next moment tearing * hair, or 


\ 
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pulling his cloaths to pieces, and tawping 8 Ry: 
his feet like a madman; a few minutes after that, we 

| ſhould have him all in tears, then fick, then ſwooning; 
and had not immediate help been had, would, in a few 
moments more, have been dead; and thus it was, not 
wich one or two, or ten or twenty, but with the great- 


eſt part of them; and, if 1 remember right, our ſyr- 


geon was obliged to let above thirty of tim blood. 


and the other a young man; and that which was ſtran- 
geſt was, that the oldeſt man was the worlt. 


There were two prieſts among them, one an old man, 


As ſoon as he ſet his f6ot on board our ſhip, and 4 


faw himſelf ſafe, he dropped down ſtong-dead, to al 


appearance: not the leaſt ſign of life could be per- GY 


ceived in him; our ſurgeon immediately applied pro- 
per remedies to recoyer hin, and was the only man in 
the ſhip that believed he was not dead: and at length 

he opened. a vein in his arm, having firſt chafed a and 
rubbed the part, To as to warm it as much as poſſihle; 
upon this the hlood, which only dropped at firſt, flow- 
ed ſomething freely; in three minutes after the man 
open'd his eyes; and about a quarter of an hour after 
that, he ſpoke, grew better, and, in a little time, quite 
well : after the blood was ſtopped, he walked about, 
told us he way perfectly well, took a dram of cordial 
which the ſurgeon gave him, and was, what we called 
come to himſelf ; about a quarter of an hour after this, 
they came running into the cabin to the ſurgeon,” who 
Was bleeding a French woman that had fainted; and 
told him, the prieſt was gone ſtark mad. It ſeems 
he had began to reyolye the change of his circum- 


ſtances in his mind, and this put him into an ecſtaſy of 


B 3 
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25 His pitits @kitled about faſter than the veſſels 
could convey them; the blood grew hot and feveriſh ; 
and the man Was as fit for Bedlam, as any creature that 


2 eber Was in it : the ſurgeon would not bleed him again | 


in that condition, but gave him ſomething to doze and 
put him to leep, Which, after ſome time, operated u- 
pon him, and he waked next morning 1 come 
poſed, and well, 
The younger prieſt bihaved himſelf with great com- 
mand of bis paſſion, and was really an example of a 
| ſerious well governed mind; at his firſt coming on board 
the ſhip, he threw himſelf flat on his face, proſtrating 
himſelf in thankfulgeſ(s for his deliverance ; in which I 
unhappily and unſeaſonably diſturbed him, really think. 
ig he had been in a ſwoon; but he ſpake calmly; thank 
ed me; told me, he was giving God thanks for bis 
deliverance,” begged me to leave him a few moments, 
ao that, next to his maker, he would give me thanks 
d. 
I. was heartily forry that I diſturbed him: * not 


FL | only left him, but kept others from interrupting . 


alſo ; he continued in that poſture about three mi- 
nutes, ör a little more, after I left him; then came to 


me as he had ſaid he would. and, with a great deal of 


ſeriouſneſs and affection, but with tears in his eyes, 
thanked me, that had, under God, giren him, and ſa + 
many miſerable creatures their lives: I told him, I had 
no room to move him to thank God for it, rather than 
me: for I had ſeen, that he had done that already: 
but 1 added, that it was nothing hut what reaſon and 
bumanity dictated to all men, and that we had as much 


Teaſpp'as He to give thanks to God; who had bleiſed _ 


„„ ; 
us ſo. far as to make us the inſtruments of his mercy 
to ſo many of his creatures. 
After this, the young prieſt applied himſelf to his 
country folks, laboured to compoſe them; pet ſuaded, 
intreated, argued, reaſoned with them, and did his ut- 
moſt to keep them within the exerciſe of their reaſon; 


time, out of all government of themſelves. 


I cannot help committing this to writing, as perhaps = 


it may be uſeful. to thoſe into whoſe hands it may fall, 
in the guiding themſelves in all the extravagancies of 
their paſſions; for if an exceſs of joy can carry men 


out to ſuch a length beyond the reach of their reaſon, 


what will not the extravagancies of anger, rage, and 


a provoked mind, carry us to? And indeed, here I 


ſaw reaſon for keeping an exceeding watch over our 


Paſſions of every kind, as well thoſe of joy and ſatis- 


faction, as thoſe of ſorrow and anger. 

We were ſomething diſordered by theſe extrayagan-. 
cies among our new gueſts for the firſt day; but when 
they had been retired, lodging provided for them as, 


well as our ſhip would allow, and they had ſlept hear- 255 


tily, as moſt of them did, being fatigued and frightened, 
they were quite another ſort of people the next day. 
Nothing of good manners, or civil acknowledgments 


for the kindneſs ſhewn them, was wanting; the French, 


*tis known, are naturally apt enough to exceed that 


way. The captain, and one of the prieſts, came to 


me the next day; and, deſiring to ſpeak with me and 
my nephew, the commander, began to conſult with us 


W What ſhould be done with them; and firſt. they told 


us, as we had ſa ved * 8 ſo all * had 


and with ſome he had ſucceſs, tho'ꝰ others were, for a 


(a Y 
Vas little enough for a return to us . the kindes 
received. The captain ſaid; they had ſa ved ſome mer 
ney, and ſome things of value in their boats, catch'd 
haſtily out of the flames; and if we would accept it, 
they were ordered to make an offer of it all to us; 
they only deſired to be ſet on ſhore ſomewhere iu our 
way, Where if * they might get 4 B to 
France. *1 
My nephew was for accepting de on: * firſt 
word, and to conſider what to do with them afterwards; 
but I over ruled him in that part; for I knew what it 
was to be ſet on ſhare in à ſtrange country; and if 
che Portugal captain, that took me up at ſea, had ſerv- 
ed me fo, and took all 1 had for my deliverance, I 1 
muſt have ſtaryed, or have been ag much a ſlave at the 
Brafils, as J had been at Barkary, the heing fold to a_ 
Ma homgtan only excepted; and perhaps a - Portugueſe 
is not a much beter maſter than a Turk, if not, in - 
ſome caſes, a much worſe.  - 6 
1 therefore told the French captain, ou we had 
taken them up in their diſtręſs, it was true: but that 
it was our duty to do fo, as we were fellow creatures, . 
and as we would deſire to be ſq delivered, if we were 
in the like or any other extremity; that we had done 
nothing for them, but what we , believed they would 
have done for us, if we had been in their caſe, and they + 
in outs; but that we took them pp to ſerve them not 
—_— plunder them; and that it would be a moſt barba- 
rons thing. to take that little from them which they 82 
had fav'd out of the fire, and then ſet them on ſhore, 
and leave them; that this would be firſt to ſave them 


from Senth, « and hep: kill them orien-; ſaye they | 


* 


r 
from drowning, and then ion them to Rarvidgn 
and therefore I would not let the leaſt thing be taken. 
from them: As to ſetting them on ſhore, I told them 
indeed, that was an exceeding difficulty to us, for that 
the ſhip was bound to the Za/t-Indies ; and though we 
were driven out of our courſe to the weſtward a very 
great way, which perhaps was directed by heaven on 
pur poſe for their deliverance, yet it was impoſſible for 
us wilſully to change our voyage on this particular ac- 
count; nor could my nephew, the captain, anſwer it 
to the freighters, with whom he was under charter- 
| party to pur ſue his voyage by the way of Braſil; and 
all I knew he could do for them was, to put ourſelves 
in the way of meeting with other ſhips home ward - bound 
from the Meſt-Indies, and get them paſſage, if * 
to England or France, 

The firſt part of the propoſal was fo — and 
kind, they could not but be very thankful for it; but 
they were in a great conſternation, eſpecially the paſ- 


ſengers, at the nation of being carried away to the 


Eaſt- Indies; they then intreated me, that ſeeing I was. 
driven ſo far to the weſtward before I met with them, 
I would at leaſt keep on the ſame courſe to the banks 
of Newfoundland, where it was poſſible I might meet 
with ſome ſhip or loop that they might hire to carty 
them back to Canada, from whence they came. 

I I thought ghis was but a reaſdnable requeſt on their 
part; and therefore I inclined to agree to it; for in- 


deed I conſidered, that to carry this whole company 25 


to the Eaſb- Indies, would not only be an intolerable 
ſeverity to the poor people, but would be ruining our 
hole voyage by devopriog all our en ſo I 


L 


( 26 ) 
Wen t it no breach of charty- party, but what an un- 
foreſeen accident made abſolutely neceflary tous; and 
in which no one could ſay we were to blame; for the 
own of God and nature would have forbid, that we 


' ſhonld refuſe to take up two boats full of people 1 


ſuch a diſtreſſed condition; and the nature of the thing 
as well reſpeRing ourſelves, as the poor people, oblig- 


ed us to ſee them on ſhore ſomewhere or other, for 


their deliverance ; ſo J conſented that we ſhould car- 
ry them to Newſoundiand, if wind and weather would 
permit; and, if not, that I would carry them to Mar- 
_ timco in the Weſt- Indies | 
The wind coatinued freſh eaſterly, but the wenlier 
pretty good; and as it had blowed continually in the 
points between N. E. and S8. E. a long time, we miſſed 
ſeveral opportunities of ſending them to France; for 
we met feveral ſhips bound to Europe, whereof two 


were French, from St. Chriſtopher's; but they had been 
_ for long beating up againſt the wind, that they durſt 


take in no paſſengers for fear of wanting proviſions 
for the voyage, as well for themſelves as for thoſethey 


ſhould take in; ſo we were obliged to go on. It was 


about a week after this, that we made the banks of 
Newfoundland, where, to ſhorten my ſtory, we put 
all our French people on board a bark, which they 
hired at ſea there, to put them on ſhore, and afterwards 
to carry them to France, if they could get proviſion 
to victual themſelves with: When, I ſay, all the Frenth 
went on ſhore, I ſhould remember, that the young 
Prieſt I ſpoke of, hearing we were bound to the Ea/t-_ 
Indies, defired to go the voyage with us, and to be 
ſet on rr e Coromandel: 1 readily a. 
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greed to that ; for T wonderfully liked the man, and 
had very good reaſon, as will appear afterwards; alfo 


_ four of the ſeamen entered themſel ves in our ſhip- and 


proved very uſeful fellows. | 
From hence we directed our eourſe for the Mt. 
Indies, ſteering away S. and S. by E. for about 20 days 
together, ſometimes little or no wind at all, when we 
met with another ſubject for our humanity to work 
upon, almoſt as deplorable as that before. 
It was in the latitude of 27 degrees 5 minutes N. 


and the 19th day of March, 1694-5, when we eſpied 


a ſail, our courſe S. E. and by S. We ſoon perceived 
it was a large veffel, and that ſhe bore up to us; but 
could not at firſt know what to make of her, till, Aer 
coming a little nearer, we found ſhe had loſt her main 


top-maſt, fore-maſt, and boltſprit;,and prefently ſhe 


fires a gun as a ſignal of diſtreſs; the weather was 


pretty good, wind at N. N. W. a freſh gale, and we 
' ſoon came to ſpeak with her. © 


We found her a ſhip of Briſtal, bound home from 
Barbadoes, but had heen blown out of the road at 
Barbadqes, a few days before ſhe was ready to fail, by 


a terrible hurricane, while the captain and chief mate 


were both gone on ſhore; fo that beſide the terror ot 
the ſtorm, they were but in an indifferent caſe for good 
artiſts to bring the ſhip home: they had been already 


nine weeks at ſea, and had met with another terrible 


ſtorm after the hurricane was over, which had blown 


them quite out of their knowledge to the weſtward, 
and in which they loſt their maſts, as above ; they told 


ps. they expected to have ſeen the Bahama iſlands, but 


| Vere then driven away again to the ſouth-caſt, by 4 


© 8) 

Proms gale of wind at N. N. W. the ſame that blew 
now, and having no ſails to work the ſhip with, but 
a main · cour ſe, and a kind of ſquare ſail upon a jury» 
fore · maſt, which they had ſet up, they could not lie 

near the wind, but were endeavouring to ſtand away 
for the Canaries. | 
But that which was worſt of all, was, that they 
were almoſt ſtarved for want of proviſions, belides the 

fatigues they had undergone; their bregd and fleth | 
Was quite gone, they had not one ounce left in the 
ſhip, and had had none for eleven days; the only re- 
lief they had, was, their water was not all ſpent, and 
they had about half a barrel of flour left; they had 
ſugar enough; ſome ſuccades or ſweet-meats they had 
| ar firſt, but they were devoured, and they had ſeyen 

| caſles of rum. . 

There was a * and his - and a 1A 7 55 
vant, on board, who were going paſſengers, and think - 
ing the ſhip was ready to ſail, unhappily came on board 
the evening before the hurricane began; and, having 
no proviſions of their own left, they were in a more 
deplorable condition than the -reſt; for the ſeamen, 
begin reduced to ſuch an extreme e themſelves, 
had no compaſſion, we may be ſure, for the poor paſ- 


| ſengers; and they were indeed in a condition that their "= 


miſery is very hard to deſcribe. 

I had perhaps, not known this part, if my curiolity 
had not led me the weather being fair, and the wind 
| abated, to go on board ihe ſhip; The ſecond mate, 


who upon this occaſion commanded the ſhip, had been . 


on board our ſhip; and he told me indeed, that they 
had three paſſengers in the great cabin, that they were 
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7 a deplorable condition ; nay, ſays he, I believe they | 

are dead, for I have heard nothing of them for above 

two days; and I was afraid to inquire after them, ſaid 

he, for I had nothing to relieve them with. / | 
We immediately applied our ſe ves to give them what 

relief we could ipare; and indeed I had fo far over- 


ruled things with my nephew, that I would have victu - 


alled them, though we had gone away to Virginia, or 
any part of the coaſt of America, t6 have ſupplied our- 
ſelves; but there was no neceſlity for that. 

But now they were in a newdanger; for they were 
afraid of eating too much, even of that little we gave 
them; the mate or commander brought ſix men with 
him in his boat; but theſe poor wretches looked like 
eee and were ſo weak, they could hardly ſit to their 

: The mate himſelf was very ill, and half -· ſtar ved; 
| for th declared he had reſerved nothing from the 
men, and went ſhare and ſuare alike with them in every 
dit they eat. * | 

I cautioned him to eat ſparingly, but ſet meat before 
him immediately, and he had not eaten three mouth- 
fals before he began to be ſick, and out of order; ſo 
he ſtopt a while- and our ſurgeon mixed him up ſome- 
thing with ſome broth, which he ſaid would be to 
him both food and phyfick; and after he had taken it, 
he grew better: In the mean time, I forgot not the 
men; I ordered victuals to be given them, and the 
poor creatures rather devoured than eat it they were 
ſo exceeding hungry, that they were in a manner 
ravenous, and had no command of themſelves ; and two 
of them eat with-ſo much greedineſs, that they were 
in danger of their lives the next morning. * 


The ſghe of theſe peoples diſtreſs was rery woving 


1 3, * 
bene, 124 brought to mind what I tad a terrible pro⸗ 
ſpect of at my firſt coming on ſhore in my iſland, where 
I had not che leaſt mopthful of food, or any hopes of 
procuring it: beſides the hourly apprehenſion I had of 
being made the food of other creatures. But all the 
while the mate was thus relating to me the miſerable 
vondition of the ſhip's company, I tould not put out 
ol my thought the ſtory he had told me of the three 
ppdor ereatures in the great cabin; (viz.) the mother, 
her ſon, and the maid · ſer vant, whoni he had heard 
nothing of for two or three days; and whom he ſeem- 
ed to confeſs they had wholly neglected, there own 
extremities being ſo great; by which I underſtood, 
that they had really given them no food at all; and 
ttt therefore they mult be periſhed, and be all lying 
dead perhaps on the floor or deck of the cabin. 
As I therefore kept the mate, whom we then call- 
ed captain, on board with his men to refreſh them, ſo 
1 alſo forgot not the ſtarving crew that were left on 
board, but ordered my own boat to go aboard the ſhip, 
and with my mate and twelve men to carry them a ſack 
bf bread, and four or five pieces bf beef to boil. Our 
- Aurgeon charged the men to cauſe the meat to be boil- 
ed while they. ſtayed, and to keep guard in the cook- 
= -. eoom-topreventthe men's taking it to eat raw, or tak- 
lng it out ot the pot before it was well boiled, and then 
d give every mon but little at a time; and by this 
Me caution he preſerved the men, who would otherwiſe * 
bare killed themſelves with that very food that was 
given them on pur poſe to fave their lives. 
At the ſame time, I ordered the mate to go into 
the great cabin, and ſee in what condition the poot 
paſſengers were in, and, if they were alive, to comfort 
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them, and give them what refreſhment was proper ; 
and the ſurgeon gave him a large pitcher with ſome ; 
of the prepared broth which he had given the mate 


that was on board, and which he did not queltion- 


would reſtore them gradually, © f 
I was not ſatisfy'd with this; but, wF aid above, 


having a great mind to ſee the ſcene of miſery, which 
I knew the ſhip itſelf would preſent me with, in a more 


lively manner than I could have it by report, I took 


the captain of the ſhip, as we now called him, with me, 
and went myſelf a little after in their boar. 


I found the poor men on board almoſt in a tumule TY 


to get the victuals oui of the boiler before it was ready: 
But wy mate obſerved his. order, and kept à good 
guard at the cook-room door ; and the man he placed 
there, after uſing all poſſible perſuaſion to have pati- 


ence, kept them off by force: However, he cauſed 925 


ſome biſcuit-cakes to be dipped in the pot, and ſoften- 
ed them with the liquor of the meat, which they call 
brewis, and gave them every one one, to ſtay their 


ſtomachs, and told them it was for their own ſafety 
that he was obliged to give them but little af a time. 


But it was all! in vain, and had I not come on board, 
and their own commander and officers with*me, and 


with good words, and ſome threats alſo of giving them 
no more, I believe they would have broke into the 


cook · room by force, and tore the meat out of the fur- 
nace; for words indeed are of very ſmall force to an 
hungry belly: However we pacified them, and fed 
them gradually and eautiouſly for the firſt time, and 
the next time gave them more, and at laſt filled their 
bellies, and the n men did vel enough. N 
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1 But the miſery of the poor paſſengers iu the eabid 
ug of another nature, and far beyond the reſt; for 
-as, firſt, the ſhip's company had ſo little for themſelves, 
it was but too true, that they had at firſt kept them 
very low, aud at laſt totally neglected them; fo that 
For fix or ſeven days, it might be ſaid; they had really 
bad no food at all, and for fereral days beſore, very 
bie 5 
The poor mother, a as FE firſt. mate © reported 
was a woman of good ſenſe, and good breeding, had 
ſpared all ſhe could get ſo afſe&tionately for her ſon, 
that at laſt ſhe intirely ſunk under it: and when the 
mate of our ſhip went in, ſhe ſat upon the floor or deck; 
with her back up againſt the ſides. between two chairs, 
which were laſhed faſt, and her head ſunk in between 
her ſhoulders, like a corpſe, thangh not quite dead. 
My mate ſaid all he could to revive and encourage her, 
and with a. ſpoon put ſome broth into her mouth; ſhe 
open'd her lips, and lifted i up one hand, but could not 
ſpeak; yet ſhe underſtood bat he ſaid; and made 
 -figns to him, intimating, that it was too late for her; 
© - but pointed to her child, as if ſhe would have ua, | 
they ſhould take care of him. | 
: However the mate. who was exceedingly KS: with- 
3 te ſight, endeavoured to get ſome of the'broth into 
1 het mouth; and, as he ſaid, got two or three ſpoonfuls 


'%” gown, though 1 queſtion whether he could be ſure 
| of i it or got: but i n was 190 ine, and ſne died the ſame f 
8 


„Pe youth, who was . at the Price of his 
- moſt aſſectionate mother's life, was not ſo far gone; yet 
he lay in a cabin bed as one firerched our, with hard- 


\ 
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ly any life fofe in him; he had e dil glove 
in his mouth, having eaten up the reſt of it; however, 
being young, and having more ſtrength than his mõ- 
ther, the mate got ſomething down his throat, and he 
began ſenſibly to revive, though by giving him foms 
time after but two or three ſpoonfuls extraordinary, 
he was very fick, and brought it up again. 

But the next care, was the poor maid; the Jay all a- 
Jong upon the deck hard by her miſtreſs, and juſt like 
one that had fallen down with an-apoplexy, and ſtrug- 
gled for life: her limbs were diſtorted, one of her hands 
was claſped round the frame of a chair, and ſhe grip- 
ed it ſo hard, that we could not eaſily make her let it 
go; her other arm lay over her head, and her feet 
lay both together, ſet faſt againſt the frame of the ca- 
bin-table; in ſhort, ſhe lay jult lilke one in the laſt a- 
gonies of death; and yet ſhe was alive to 
Thbe poor creature was not only ſtarved with hunger, 

and terrified with the thoughts of death; but, as the 

men told us afterwards, was broken-hearted for her 
miſtreſs, whom ſhe ſaw dying two or three days before, 
and whom the loved moſt tenderly. _ 

We knew not what to do with this poor girl; for when 
our ſurgeon, who was a man of very great knowledge 
and experience, and with great application recover 
her as to life, he had her upon his hand as to her fag- 
ſes, for ſhe was little leſs than diſtracted for a conde- 
table time after; as ſhall appear prelently. 

Whoever ſhall read theſe memorandums, malt be de- 
fired to conſider, that viſits at ſea are not like a jour- 
ney into the country, where ſometimes pedple ſtay a 
week or a fortnight bw Saad Our K to 
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relere this Mſtrelfed Ta crew, but not lie by for 
them; and though they were willing to ſteer the ſame 
courſe with us for ſome days, yet we could carry no 

fail to keep pace with a (hip that had no maſts: how- 

. ever, as their captain beggedot us to help bim to ſet up 

2 ® majntop-maſlt, and'# kind of top-maſt to his jury- 
fore · maſt, we did, as it were, lie by, him for three or 
four days, and then having given him five barrels of 

| beef and pork, two hogſheads of biſcuit, and a propor- 
tion of peas,” flour, and what other things we could 

| ſpare; and taking three caſks'of ſugar and ſome rum, 
and ſome pieces of eight of them for ſatisfaction, we 
left them, taking on board with us, at their own ear- 
war; aid the youth, and by n eee 

| 124097 fad bf 
The ating es üben dee l a 
pretty, well bred, modeſt, and fenfible youth; greatly 
dejected with the loſs of his mother, and, as it ſeems, 

| Had loſt his farber but a few months before at Barba 
ber. He begged of the furgeon to ſpeak to me, to 
take bim out ot the ſhip; for he ſaid, the cruel fellows 
had murdered his mother; and indeed ſa they had, that 

is to ſay, paſſively; for they might have-ſpared a ſmall 
ſuſtenance to the poor helpleſs widow, that might have 
preſer vd her life, though it had been juſt to keep her 
alive. But hunger kuows no friend, no relation, no 
- Juſtice, no right; and therefore is e. and ca- 
pable of no compaſſion ne 
The ſurgeon told him how far we e eng and 
how it would carry him away from all his friends, and m. 
put him perhaps in as bad circumſtanees almoſt, as we 
found them in; that is t0 ſay. ſtarying in the worlds 


7 ( is ; 
elt he riatered not whither he went, if he was bat 
delivered from the terrible etew that he was among : 
that the captain (by which he meant me, for he cd 
know nothing of my nephew) Had la ved bis life, and 
he was ſure would not hurt him; and as for the maid, 
he was ſure. if ſte came to her ſelf, the would be very . 
thankful for it, let us carry them Whither we would. 
The furgevn repreſented the caſt fo affectionately to 
me, that I yielded, and we took them both on board 
with all their goods, except eleven hogſhezds of ſugar, 
which could not be removed, or come at; and as the 
youth had à bill of lading for them, J made his com- 
mander fign a writing, obliging him to go, as foott ag 
he came to Bri hol, to ons Mt. Rogers, a merchaut 
there, to whom the youth ſaid he was related, and to 

deliver 4 letter which I wrote to him, and alt the 
goods he had belonging to the deceafed widow ; Which 
I ſuppoſe was not done; for I could never learn, that 
the ſhip came to Briſſol; but was, as is moſt probabls, 
loſt at ſea, being in fo difabled a condition, and fo far 
from any land, that J am of opinion, the firſt ſtorm the 
met with afretwards, ſhe might founder in the ſea ; for 
the was leaky, and had damage in her hold when 1 met 
with her. 

1 was no win the latitude of 19 deg. 32 mii and 
had hithetto had a tolerable voyage as to weather, tho? 
at firſt the winds had been contrary, I ſhall trouble 
nobody with the little incidents of wind, weather, cur- 
rents, &c. on the reſt of our voyage; bur ſhortening 
my ſtory for the fake of whatis to follow, ſhall obſer ve 
hat I came to my old habitation, the iſland, on the 
toth of April, 1695. It was with no-ſmall difficulty 

g r | 
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that J found the place: for as I came to it, and went 
from it before, on the ſouth and eaſt - ſide of the iſland, 
a8 coming from the Bre/ils ſo now coming in between 
the main and the iſland, and having no chart for the 
coaſt, nor any land-mark, I did not know it when I 
| ſaw it, or know whether I ſaw it or no. 

We bear about a great while, and went on ſhore on 
feveral iſlands in the mouth of the great tiver Oroonogue, 
but none for my purpoſe; only this Ilearn'd by my 
coaſting the ſhore, that I was under one great miſtake 
before, viz. that the continent which I thought I ſaw 
from the iſland I lived in, was really no continent, but 
a long iſland, or rather a ridge of iſlands, reaching 


from one to the other ſide of the extended mouth of 


that great river; and that the ſavages who came to my 


© iſland, were not properly thoſe which we call Carribees, 


but iſlanders, and other Barbarians of the ſame kind, 
who inhabited ſomething nearer to our hide than the 
reſt. | 
in ſhort, viſited "ee of FR iflands to no vo purpoſe ; 
fone found were inhabited, and ſome were not. On 
one of them I found ſome Spaniards, and thought they 
had Jived there; but, ſpeaking with them, found they 
had a floop lay in a ſmall creek hard by, and that they 
came thither to make ſalt, and catch ſome pearl · muſ- 
cels, if they could ; but they belonged to the iſle de 
Trinidad, which lay farther north, in the latitude of 
10 and 11 degrees. 
Thus coaſting from one iſland to another, ſometimes 
with the ſhip, nes with the Frenchman's ſhallop 
(x hich we had found a convenient boat, and therefore 
. kept her with their very good will) at length 1 came 
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kr on the ſouth-ſide of my iſland, and I preſently knew 
the very countenance of the place; io I brought the 
ſhip ſafe to an anchor, broadſide with w little creck | 
where was my old habitation. . - ' 


As ſoon as I ſaw the place, I called for Friday, and 


aſk'd him. if he knew where he was? He look'd about 
a little, and preſently clapping his hands, cried; O yes, 


O there, O yes, O there, pointing to our old habitati- 


on, and fell a dancing and and capering like a mad fel - 

low, and I had much ado to keep him from jumping 

into the ſea, to ſwim aſhore to the place. 
Well, Friday, ſaid I, do you think we ſhall find any 


body. here or no? And what do you think, ſhall we ſee 


your father? The fellow ſtood mute as a ſtock a good 
while; but when I nam'd his father, the poor affecti- 
onate creature look d dejected; and I could ſee the 
tears run down his face very plentifully. What is the 
matter, Friday, ſaid 1? Are you troubled becauſe you 
may ſee your father? No, no, /ays he, ſhaking his head, 


no ſee him more no ever-more again. YY by /o, ſaid 


I, Friday? Hoto do you know that? O no, O no, ſays 
Friday, he long ago die; long ago, he much old man. 
Well, well, ſaid J. Friday, you don't know: but ſhall 
we ſee any one elſe then? The fellow, it ſeems, had 
better eyes than I, and he points juſt to the hill above 


my old houſe; and tho? we lay half a league off, he cries 


out, me fee! the ſee! yes, yes, me ſee much man there, 
and there, and there. | look'd, but I could fee no- 
body, no, not with a proſpective-glaſs; which was, I 
ſuppoſe, becauſe I could not hit the place; for the 


fellow was right, as I found upon inquiry the next day, 
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and hte were five or ſix men altogether Rood to look 
at the ſhip; not knowing what to think of us. - 

As ſoon as Friday bad told me he ſaw people, I causd 
the Engliſh ancient to be ſpread, and fired three guns, 
to give them notice we were friends; and about half 
a quarter of an hour after, we perceiv'd a ſmoke tiſe 
from the fide uf the oreck; fo 1 immediately arder'd 
a boat out, taking Friday with me; and, hanging out 
a white flag, or a flag of truce, I went directly on 
thore, taking with me the young frier I mentioned, tq 
whom I had told the whole ſtory of my living there, 
and the manner of is, and every particular, both of my 
elf, and thoſe that I left there; and who was othat 
account extremely deſirous to go with me. We had be- 
ſides about ſixteen men very well armed, if we had found 
any new gueſts there which we did not know of; bur 
* had no need of weapons. 

As we went on ſhore upon the tide of flood, near 
bigh water, we rowed diredly into the execk ; and 
the firſt men 1 fixed my eye upon, was the Spaniard 
* life J had faved; and whom 1 knew by his face 
- perfealy well; 3s to bis habit, I bal] deſcribe it after: 
wards, I ordered nobody 10 go on {bore at firſt but 
myſelf, but there was no keeping Friday in the bogt ; 
for the aſſechionate creature had ſpied his father at 3 
diſtance, a good way off of the Spaniards: where in- 
deed I ſaw nothing of him: and if they had not let him go 
on ſhore, he would have jumped into the ſea He was 
no ſooner on ſhore, but he flew away to his father 
like an at ro out of a bow. It would have made any 
man ſhed tears, in ſpite of the firweſt reſolution, to 
hare "_ the firſt tran * of chis poo fellow $ Joy, 


* 
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when * came to his father; how he embraced him, 


| kifſed him, ſtroaked his face, took him up in his arms, 


ſet him down upon a tree, and lay down by him; then 
ſtood. and looked at him, as any one would look at a 
ſtrange picture, for a quarter of an hour together; then 
lay down upon the ground, and ſtroaked his legs. and 
kiſs'd them, and then got up again, and ſtar'd at him: 
one would have thought the fellow be witehed: but it 
would have made a dog laugh to ſee how the next day 
his paſſion ran out another way: in the morning he 
walked along the ſhore, to-and-again, with bis father 
ſeveral hours, always leading him by the hand, as if 
he had beea a lady; and every now-and-then would 
come to fetch ſomething or. other for him to the boar, 
either a lump of ſugar, or a dram, a biſcuit, or ſome- 
thing or other that was good. In the afternoon his 
frolicks ran another way, for then he would ſet the 
old man down upon the ground, and dance about him, 
and made a thouſand antick poſtures and geſtures; and 


ail the while he did this, he would be talking to him, 


and telling him one ſtory or another of his travels, and 
of what had happened to him abroad, to divert him. 
In ſhort, if the ſame filial affection was to be found in 
chriſtians to their parents, in our parts of the world, 
one would be tempted to fay, there hardly would have 
been any need of the ſitth commandment. 

But this is a digreſſion; I return to my landing. It 
would be endleſs to take notice of all the ceremonies 
and ei vilities that the Spaniards received me with. The 


firſt Spaniard, whom as I ſaid, I knew very well, was 


he whoſe"life I ſaved; he came towards the boat, at- 
tended by one more, carrying a flag of truce alſo; and 
C4 
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he aid not YR not know me at firſt, but he had ng 
thoughts no notion, of its being me that was come, 
till 1 ſpoke to him: ſeignior, faid I, in Portugueſe, de 
you not know me? At which he ſpoke not a word; 


but giving bis muſquet to the man that was with him, 
| threw his arms abroad, and ſaying ſomething in Spaniſs 
that I did not perfealy hear; came forward, and em- 


braced me, telling me he was inexcuſable, not to know 
that face a again, that he had once ſeen, as of an angel 
from heaven, ſent to ſave his life: he ſaid abundance 


of very handſome things, as a well bred Spaniard al- 
was knows how ; and then beckoning to the per ſon that 
attended him, bade him go and call out his comrades. 


He then aſked me, it I would walk to my old habitati- 


on, where he would give me poſſeſſion of my own houſe 


again, and where I ſhould ſee there had been but mean 
Improvements; ſo I walked along with him; but alas! 
I could no wore find the place again, than if I had ne- 


Wy ver been there; for they had planted ſo many trees, 


and placed them in ſuch a poſture, ſo thick and cloſe 
to atiother, in ten years time they were grown ſo big, 
that, in Hort, the place was inacceſſible, except by ſuch 
windings, and blind Ways, as they themſelves os who 
made them, could find. 5 


nough of i it, when they þ had given an account how they 
had paſſed their time ſince their ar riving in the iſland, 


eſpecially after they had the misfortune to figd, that I 
was gone: he told me he could not but have ſome ſa- 
tis fa ion in my good fortune, when he heard that | was 
gone in a good ſhip, and to my ſatisfaction; and that 
he had oftentimes a ltrong perſuaſion, that one time or 


J left them there; and nothing troubled me at my 
_ parting from the iſland, but that they were not come 


( 4t 
other ke ould ſee me again: But nothing that erer 
defel him in his life, he faid, was fo ſurpriſing and afß- 
flicting to him at firſt, as the diſappointmem he was un- 
der when he came back to the . and found 1 was 
not there. . 

As to the three Birberiahts (ſo he called them) that 
were left behind, and of whom he ſaid he had a long 
ſlory to tell me: the Spaniards all thought themſelves 
much better among the ſavages. only that their: num 
ber was ſo ſmall. And, ſays he, had they been ſtrong 
enough, we had been all long ago in purgatory;. and 
wich that he croſſed himſelf upon the breaſt: But, ſir, 
ſays he, I hope you will not be diſpleaſed, when ſhall 
tell you how, forced by neceſſity, we were obliged, 
for our own preſervation, to diſarm them, and making 
them our ſubjects, who would not be content with be- 
ing moderately our maſters, but would be our mur- 
derers. I anſwered, 1 was heartily afraid of it when 


back, that I might have put them in poſſeſſion of every 
thing firſt, and left the other in a ſtate of ſubjectioa, 
as they deſerved : But if they had reduced them to it, 


1 was very glad, and ſhould be very far from finding 


any fault with it; for I knew they were a parcel of 
refractory ungovernable yillains, and were fit for 1 
manner of miſchief. 

While I was ſaying this, came + man «hom he 
had ſent back, and with him eleven men more: ln 
the dreſs they were in, it was impoflible to gueſs hat 
nation they were of; but he made all clear both to 
them and to me. Firſt he turned to me, and poiutigg 
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to . ſaid, theſe; fir, are ſome of the ** 
who owe their liyes to you; and then turning to them, 
and puinting to me, he let them now ho Il. was; up- 
on lich they all came up one by one not ab if they 
Had been ſailors. and ordinary fellows and | the like, 
but really, as if they; had beeu ambaſſadors or noble- 
men, and I 2 monarch, or a great conqueror: Their 
behaviour was to the laſt degree obliging and courte- 
ous, and yet mixed with a manly, majeſtic gravity. which 
very well became them; and, in ſhort, they had ſo 
much more manners than 1, that I ſcarce knew how 
toreceive their cixilities, much leſs how to return them 
in kind. | 

The biſtory of their coming to, and condo; in the 
' Iſland, after my going away, is ſo remarkable, and has 
ſo many incidents, which the former part of my rela- 
tion will- help to underſtand, and which will, in moſt 
of the particulars, reter to that account i have already 
given, that I cannot but commit them with great de- 
light to the reading ot thoſe that come atter me. i 
1 1 ſhall no longer trouble he fl roy with a relation 
in the firſt perſon, which will put me to the expence 
of ten thouſand /aid It, and Jaid bei, and he toid me's, 
and 7 told him s, and the like; but I ſhall collect the 
facts hiſtorically, as near as I can gather them out of 
my memory from what they related to me. and from 
what I met with i in my converſing with them, and with 

the place | 

| In order to do this ſuccinQly, and as intlligibly as I 
can, I muſt go back to the circumſtance in which I 
left the iſland, and which the perſons were in, of whom 


I am to ſpeak. At firlt it is neceſſary to repeat, that 
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I hd ſent away Fridays tuber and the Spaniard, the 
w % whoſe lives I had reſcued from the ſavages; I ſay, 
1 had ſent them away in a large canoe ta the main, as 
{ then thought it, to. fetch over the Spaniard's com- 
panions whom he bad left behind him, in order to ſave 
them from the like calamity that he had been in; and 
in order to ſuccour them for the preſent, and thar, if. 
poſſible, we might together find ſome way for 0 de- 
liverance afier ward. 

When I ſent them away, I had ad viſible appearance 
of, or the leaſt room to hope for, my own deliyer- 
ance; any more than I had twenty years before; much 


gels had I any foreknowledge of what after happeped, 


J mean of. an Engl ſhip coming on ſhore there to 
fetch me off, and it could not but be a very great 


- ſurpriſe to them, when they came back, not only to 


find that I was gone, but to find three ſtrapgers left 
on the ſpot, poſſeſſed of all that 1 had left behind me, 


which would chew have been their own. 


The firſt thing, however, which J inquired into, 


that I might begin where 4 left off, was of their own 


part; and I defired he would give me a particular ac- 
count of his voyage back to his countrymen with the 
boat. when I ſent him to fetch them over. He told 
me there was little variety in that part; for nothing 
remarkable happened to them on che way, they having 


very calm weather, and a ſmooth ſea; for his country- 
men, it could not be doubted, he ſaid, but that they 


were overjoyed to {ce him: (It ſeems he was the prin- 
cipal man among them, the captain of the veſſel they 
had been ſhipwrecked in, having been dead ſome time:) 
T hey were, he ſaid, the morg ſurpriſed to ſee him, 


t-&*F 

beet they knew that he was fallen into the hands 
of ſavages, who, they” were farixfy'd, would devour 
Him, as they did all the reſt of their pritouers, that 
When he told them the ' ſtory of his deliverance, and 
in what manner he was turnithed for carrying them 
away, it was like a dream to them; and their af! ouĩſh- 
ment, they ſaid, was ſomething like that of Joſeph's 
brethren, when he told them who he was, and told 
them the ſtory of his exaltation in Pharao/'s court : 
But when he ſhewed them the arms, the powder, the 
ball and the proviſions that he brought them for their 
journey or voyage. they were reſtored to themſelves, 
took a Juſt ſhare'of the Joy of their deliverance and 
immediately prepared to come away with him. 
Their firſt buſineſs was to get canoes; and in this 
they were obliged not to ſtick ſo much upon the hon- 
eſt part of it, but to treſpaſs upon their Fray: ſava- 
| ges. and to borrow two large canoes or periagua's, on 

Pretence of going out a fiſhing, or for pleaſure 

In thele they came away the next morning; it 

ſeems they wanted no time to get themſelves ready for 

wo they had no baggage, neither cloaths or proviſions, or 
1 any thing in the world, but what they had on them, 

| and a few roots to gat, of which they uſed to make 
their bread. 

They were in all three weeks abſent, and in that 
time, unluckily for them, I had the occaſion offered 
for my eicape, as I mentioned in my other part, and 

to get off from the iſlaud; leaving three of the moſt 
impudent, hardened, ungoverned, diſagreeable villains 
behind me, that any man could deſire to meet with, to 
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the poor Spaniards greet grief and — 
you may be ſure. 

The only juſt thing the rogues did. was, that when 
the Spantards-came to ſhore, they gave my letter to 
them, and gave them proviſions, and other relief as £ 
had ordered them to do; alſo they gave them the long 
paper of directions which I had left with them, con- 
raining the particular methods which. I took for manag-· 
ing every part of my life there, the way how I baked 
my bread, bred up my tame goats, and planted my corn/ 
how I cured my grapes, made my pots, and, in a word, 
every thing I did; all this being wtitten down, they 
gave to the Spamards, two of whom underitood Eng- 
li/þ well enough; nor did they refuſe to accommodate 
the Spamards with any thing elſe, for they agreed ye- 
ry well for ſome time; they gave them an equal ad- 
miſſion into the honſe, or cave, and they began to live - 
very ſociably; and the head Spaniard, who had ſeen 
pretty much of my method, and Fridays father toge= 
ther, managed all their affairs; for, as for the En gliſb- 
men, they did nothing but ramble about the and, 
ſhoot parrots, and catch tortgiles, and when they came 
home at night, the Spaniards nn their ſuppers 
for them. | "an 

The Spaniards would have bees ſatisfied with this, 
would the other but have let them alone; which, how- 
ever, they could not find in their hearts to do long; 
but, like the dog in the manger, they would not cat 


themſelves, and would not let others eat neither: the 


differences, nevertheleſs, were at firſt but trivial, and 


ſuch as are not worth relating; but at laſt it broke 


eut into open war, and it began with all the rudenefs 


nil they ſhould come to fome Enxgliſßs port; and that 
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#66 lutblenee that can be imagined, Inter talen 


of it came from the Spaniardi themſelves, whom I 
may call the accuſers, yet when I came to examine the 
feHows, they could not deny a word of it. 

But before I come to the particulars of this part, 


I muſt ſupply a defect in my former relation; and this 
Was, that 1 forgot to ſet down among the reſt, that, 


Juſt as we were weighing the anchor to ſer ſail, there 
happened a little quarrel on board our ſhip, which 1 
was afraid once would turn to a ſecond mutiny ; nor 


was it appeafed, till the captain, rouſing up his cou- 


tage, and taking us all to his aſſiſtance, parted them by 
force, and making two of the molt refractory fel- 
Jows priſoners, he laid them in irons; and as they 
bad bern active in the former diſorders, and let fall 
fome ugly dangerous words the ſecond time, he threa- 
tened to carry them it ifons to England, and have 
them hanged there — — and A away 
with the ſhip. 75 

This, ir ſeems, dong wwe taptiin did not intend to 


do it, frighted ſome other men · in the [hip; and ſome 
of them had put it in the heads of the reſt, that the 


captain only gave them good words for the preſent, 


then they ſhould be an put into a goal, and tried for 
their lives 

The mate got intelligence of this, and bes al 
' with it; upon which it was deſired, that 1, who till 


paſſed for a great man among them, ſhould go down | 
with the mate, and fatisfy the men, and tell them, that 


- withour provocation, contrary to nature, and indeed, 
to common ſenſe; and tho? it is true, the firſt relation 
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they might be aſſured, if they behaved well de vet 


of the voyage, all they had done for the time paſt, 
ſhould be pardoned. So I went, and after paſſing my 
Honour's word to them, they appeared eaſy, and the 
more ſo, when I cauſed the 3 W 
to be releaſed and forgiven, n 

But this mutiny had — — us to an den for 
that night, the wind alſo falling calm; next morning 
we found, that our two men who. had been laid in i- 
rons, had ftole each of them a muſquet, and ſome other 
weapons; what powder or ſhot they had, we know 
not; and had taken the ſhip's pinnace, which was not 
yet haled up, and run away with her to Wen compar 
nions in roguery, on ſhore. _ 

As ſoon as we found this, I ordered the long - boss 
on ſhore, with twelve men and the mate; and away they 
went to ſeek the rogues; but they could neither find 
them, nor any of the reſt; for they all fled ioto the 
woods, when they ſaw the boat coming on ſhore. The 
mate was once reſolved in juſtice to their roguery to 
have deſtroyed their plantations, burnt all their houſ- 
hold ſtuff and furniture and left them to ſhift without 
it; but having no order he let all alone, left every 
thing as they found it, and, bringing! the pinnace away, 
came on board without them. 

Theſe two men made their number five, but the + 
* three villains were fo much wickeder than theſe, 
that after they had been two or three days together, 
they turned their two'new-comers out of doors to ſhife 
for themſelves, and would have nothing to do with 
them, wor could they, for a good while, be perſuaded 
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nnn any food; as for the ee, they 
were not yet come. 
When the Spaniards c. came « firſt on ſhore, the buſi: 
neſs began to go forward; the Spaniards would have 
perfuaded-the three Engliſb brutes to have taken in 
their two countrymen again, that, as they: laid, they 
might be all one family: but they would not hear of it: 
So the two poor fellows lived by themſelves, and find- 
ing nothing but indefſtry aud application would make 
them live comtortable, they pitched their tents on the 
north ſhore-of the iſland, but a little more to the weſt, 
to be out of the danger of the ſavages, who rn —_— 
ed on the caſt parts of the iſtand; | 


Here they built two hats, one to Jodge i in, and the | 


other to lay up their magazines and ſtores in; and the 
"Spaniards having given them ſome corn for ſeed, and 
| eſpetially ſortic of the! peas which 1 had leſt them, 


| they dug and platited, and incloſed, after the pattern 


1 had ſet for them all, and began to live pretty well; 
their firſt crop of corn was on the ground, and though 
it" was bur 'a littte bit of land which they had dug 
up at firſt, having had but little time, yet it was e- 
nough to reliete them, and find them with bread and 


Ster eatäbles; and one of the fellows,” being the 


cook's mate of the ſhip, was very ready at making 
foup, puddings, : and fuch other preptratiois, as the rice, 
and the milk, and fact lirrle r as they got, furniſtt- 
ed him to do. F 

I hey were going on In +: little crkeing poſture, 


hes the three onnatural rogues, their own'country- 
men 00, in mere humour, and to inſult them, came 


mud þullicd them, aud told them che iſtand was theirs: 
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that the gorerndr; meaning me, * given them poſſeſ- 
fion of it, and nobody elſe had any right to it; and, 
damn them, they ſhould build no houfes upon their 
ground, unleſs they would pay them rent for them. 

The two men thought they had jeſted at firſt; and 
aſked them to come and fit don, and ſee what fine 
houſes they were that they had built, and tell them 
what rent they demanded: And one of them merrily 
told them, if they were ground - landlords, he hoped, 
if they built tenements upon the land, and made im- 
provements, they would. according to the cuſtom of 
all landlords, grant them a long leaſe, and bid them go 
fetch a ſcrivener to draw the writings. One of the 
three, damning and raging, told them, they ſhould ſee 
they were not in jeſt ; and going to a little place at a 
diſtance, where the honeſt men had made a ſire to dreſs 
their victuals, he takes a fire-brand, and claps it to the 
outſide of their hut and very fairly ſer it on fire; aud 
it would have been all burnt down in a few minutes, 
if one of the two. had not run to the fellow, thruſt him 
away, and trod the fire out with his fect, and me not 
withqut ſome difficulty G 5 

The fellow was in ſuch a rage at the honeſt man's 
thruſting him away, that be turned upon him with a 
pole he had in his hand; and bad not the man avoided - 
the blow very nimbly, and run into the hut, he had 
ended his days at once. His comrade, ſceing the dan- 


7 ger they were both in, ran in after him, and immedi- 
n ately they came both out with their muſquets; and - 
i dhe man that was firſt ſtruck at with the pole, knock- 


e 2 the fellow down, who began the quarrel, with the _ 
5 ſtock of his muſquet, and chat before the other two 
D 
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. to help bim; and then ſeeing the reſt 
- come at him, they ſtood together, and preſenting the 
ago of e eee to them, bade them ſtand 
The othet had fre- arms with him too; how one of 
the two honeſt men, bolder than his comrade, and made 
deſperate by: his danger, told them, if they offered to 
move hand or foot, they were all dead men; and bold- 
ly commanded them to lay down their arms; They did 
not indeed lay down their arms; but, ſeeing him re- 
ſolute, it brought them to a parley» and they conſent · 
ed to take. their wounded man with them, and be gone; 
and indeed, it ſeems the fellow was wounded ſufficient · 
hy with the blow; however, they were much in the 
wrong; ſinee they had the advantage, that they did not 
diſarm them effectunlly, as they might have done, and 
have gone immediately to the Spaniards, and given 
them an account how the rogues had treated them; 


for the three villains ſtudied nothing but revenge, 


and every ws gave chem lore 8 intimation that they 
r . 
But not to mio this * with an account of the 
jeſſer part of their rogueries, ſuch as treading down 
their corn, ſhooting three young kids, and a ſhe-goar, 
which the poor men had got to breed-up tame for their 
ſtore; and, in # word, plaguing them night and day 
in this manner; it forced the two men te ſuch a deſ- 
peration, that they reſolved to fight them all three the 
firſt time they had a fair opportunity. In order to 
this they reſolved to go to the caſtle, as they called it, 
that was my old dwelling, where the three rogues 
and the Spaniards all Need together, ar that time, in- 
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e to have a filr battle, and the Sfiniarde ſhould 
ſtand by to ſee fair play. So they got up in the morn» 
ing before day, and came to the place, and called the 
Engliſhmen by their names, telling a Spaniard that au · 
ſwered, that they wanted to ſpeak with them. _ . - 
It happened that the day before, two of the Spa- 
niardi, having been in the woods, had ſeen one of the 
two En ngli/hmen, whom, for diſtinction, I call the home 


e men; and he had made a ſad complaint to the Spa · 


niards, of the barbarous uſage they had met with from 
their three countrymen, and how they had ruined their 
plantation, and deſtroyed their corn, that they had la- 
boured fo hard to bring forward, and killed the milch- 
goat, and their three kids, which was all they had pros 
vided for their ſuſtenance; and that if he and his 
friends, meaning the Spaniards, did not affiſt them #+ 
gain, they ſhould be ſtarved, When the Spaniards - 
came home at night, and they were all at ſupper, he 
took the freedom to reprove the three Engiihhmen, 
though in gentle and mannerly terms, and aſked them, 
how they could be ſo cruel, they being harmleſs inof- 
fenſive fellows, and that they were putting chemſelves 
in a way to ſubſiſt by their labour, aud that it had coſt 
them à great deal of pains to bring things to ſuch a 
perfettion as they had. 

One of the Engli/bmtn returned very brifkly, What 
had they to do there? That they came on ſhore with- 
out leave, and that they ſhould not plaut or build up- 
on the iſland; it was none of their ground. Why, 
ſays the gpaniard, very calmly, geignior Ingleſs, they 
muſt not larve, The Engliſhman replied, like a true 
fough-hewn tarpaulin, they might ſtarve and be denn- | 
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ed, they ſhould not plant, nor build in that plate. Dut 
what muſt they do then, Seignior? ſays the Spaniard. 
Another of the brutes returned, do! d- n them, they 

ſhould be ſervants, and work for them. But how can 
you expett that of them? They are not bought with your 
money; you have no right to make them ſervants, The 
Engliſhmen anſwered, the iſland was theirs, the gover- 
nor had given it to them, and no man had any thing 
to do there but themſelves; and with that ſwore by 
his maker, that he would go and burn all their new 
hats; they ſhould build none upon their land. 
 » Why, Seignior, ſays the Spaniard, by the ſame rule, 
we muſt be your ſervants too. Ay, fays the bold dog, 
and ſo you ſhall too, before we have done with you, 
4 mixing two or three G. -d d----mme's in the proper 
3 intervals of his ſpeech. The Spaniard only ſmiled at | 
_ - that, and made him no anſwer. However, this little | 
of diſcourſe had heated them; and ſtarting up, one ſays 
to the other, I think it was he they called Will Athins, 
come, Jaci, let us go and have Yother bruſh with them; 
we'll demoliſh their caſtle, I'll warrant you; they ſhall 
plant no colony in our dominions. 
Upon this, they were all crooping away, with every 
mad a gun, a piſtol, and a ſword, and muttered ſome 
inſolent things among themſelves, of what they would 
do to the Spamards too, when opportunity offered ; 
but the Spaniards, it ſeems, did not fo per fectly uns 
derſtand them, as to know all the particulars; only, 
that, in general, they threatened them hard for taking 
the two Engli/bmen's part. 
Whither. they went, or how they beſlowed heir 
time that evening, the Spaniards ſaid, they did not 
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know; but it ſeems they wandered about the country, 


part of the night; and then lying down in the place, 
which I uſed to call my bower, they were weary, and 
overſlept themfelves. The caſe was this: they had 
reſolved to ſtay till midnight, and ſo take the poor 
men when they were aſleep; and they acknowledged 
it afterwards, intending to ſet fire to their huts while 
they were in them, and either burn-them in them, or. 
murder them as they came out: And as malice ſeldom 
fleeps very ſound, it was very ſtrange they would not 
have been kept waking. | 

| However, as the two men had alſo a * upon 
them, as ] have ſaid; tho? a much fairer one than that 
of burning and murdering, it happened, and ve- 
ry luckily for them all, that they were up and gone a- 
aw before the bloody-minded rogue came to their 

Uts. 

When they c: came thicher, and found the men gone, 
Atkins, who it ſęems was the for wardeſt man, called 
out to his comrades, ha! ack, here's the neſt; but, 
d n them, the birds are flown: They muſed a while | 
to think what ſhould be the occaſion of their being 
gone abroad ſo ſoon, and ſuggeſted preſently, that the 
Spaniards had given them notice of it; and with that 
they ſhook hands, and ſwore to one another, that they 
would be revenged of the Spaniards. As ſoon as they 
had made this bloody bargain, they fell to work with 
the poor men's habitation ;- they did not ſet fire indeed 
to any thing, but they pulled down both their houſes, © 
and pulled them ſo limb from limb, that they left not 
the leaſt ſtick ſtanding, or ſcarce any ſign on the 
ground where they ſtood; they tore all their little 
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( 34 ) 
collected houſhold · ſtuff in pieces, and threwevery thing 
about in ſuch a manner, that the poor men found. after. 
wards, ſome of their things a mile = from their ha- 
bitation. 

When they had dane this, they pulled up all che 
young trees which the poor men had planted; pulled 
up the incloſure they had made to ſecure their cattle 
and their oorn; and, in a word. ſacked and plundered 
eyery thing, as completely as a herd of Ta artars would 


| have done. 


The two men were at this ode a to find them 
ont, and had reſolyed to fight them where- ever they 
had been, tho they were but two to three: So that, had 
they met, there certainly would have been bloodſhed 
among them; for they were all very ſtout, reſolute 
fellows, to give them their due. 

But providence took more care to keep them aſun- 
der, than they themſelves could do. to meet; for, as 
they had dogged one another, when dhe three were 
gone thither, the two were here; and afterwards, 
when the two went back to find them, the three were 
come o the old habitation again 3 we ſhall. {ce their 
differing conduct preſently, ' When the three came 

back, like furious creatures, fluſhed with the rage which 
dhe work they had been about put them into, they came 
up tothe Spaniards, and told them what they had done, 
by way of ſcoff and bravado; and-one of them ſtepping 
up to one of the Spaniards, as if they had been a cou- 
ple of boys at play, takes hold of his hat, as it was up- 


oy his head, and giving it a twirl about, feering in his 


face, ſays io him, And you, Seignior Jack Spaniard, 
hall have e if. vu do nat mend your man. 
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| ners. The Spaniard, who, though quite a civil-man, 


was as brave 88 a man could be deſired to be, and with- 
al a ſtrong well-made man, looked ſteadily at him, for 
a good while; and then, having no weapon in his 
hand, ſtept gravely up to him, and, with one blow of his 
fiſt, knocked him down, as an ox is felled with a pole- 
ax; at which one of the rogues, inſolent as the firſt, 
fired his piſtol at the Spaniard immediately; he miſſed 
his body indeed, for the bullets went through his hair, 
but one of them touched the tip of his ear, and he bled 
pretty much. The blood made the Spaniard believe 
he was more hurt than he really was, and that put him 
into ſome heat, ſo before he ated all in a perfect 
calm; but now reſolving to go through with his work, 
he ſtooped, and took the fellow's muſquet whom he 
had knocked down, and was juſt going to ſhoot the man 
who had fired at him; when the reſt of the Spamards, 
being in the cave, came out, and calling to him not to 
ſhoot, they ſept in, ſecured” the other two, and took 
their arms from them. 

When they were thus diſarmed, and found they. had 
made all the Spaniards their enemies, as well as their 
own countrymen, they began to cool; and, giving the 


| Spanzards better words, would have had their arms 


again; but the Spaniards, conſidering the feud that 
was between them and the other two Engl/i/omen, and 
that it would be the beſt method they could take to 
keep them from one another, told them they would 
do them no harm; and if they would live peaceably 
they would be very willing to aſſiſt and aſſociate with 
them, as they did before; but that they could not think 
of giving them their arms again, while they Jy 
D 4 | 


' conſent, that they (the two) ſhould purſue them with 


(36 ) | 
ſo reſolved to do miſchief with them to their o 
countrymen, and had even threatened them 1 to make 
them their ſervants. 
The rogues were now more ebe to ds reaſon, 
than to act reaſon; but being refuſed their arms, they 


Went raving away, and raging like madmen, threaten- 


ing what they would do, though they had no fire-arms; 

But the Spaniards, deſpiſing their threatening, told 
them they ſhould take care how they offered any injury to 
their plantation or cattle; for, if they did. they would 
ſhoot them, as they would do ravenous beaſts, where- 
ever they found them; and, if they fell into their 
hands alive, they would certainly be hanged, Hows 
ever, this was far from cooling them; but away they 


went, ſwearing and taging like furies of hell. As ſoon 
as they were gone, came back the two men in paſſion 


and rage enough alſo, though of another kind; for, 
having been at their plantation, and finding it all de- 
moliſhed and deſtroyed, as above, it will eaſily be ſup- 


| poſed they had provocation enough; they could ſcarce 
have room to tell their tale, the Spaniards were ſo 
eager to tell them theirs ; and it was ſtrangeenough to 


find, that three men ſhould thus bully pineteen, and re 


ceive no puniſhment at all, 


The Spaniards indeed deſpiſed them, and eſ pecial- 
ly having thus diſarmed them, made light of their 
threatenings; but the two Exgliſbmon reſolved to have 
their remedy againſt them, what pains ſoever i it colt to 
find them out. 

But the Spaniards, interpoſed here too, and told 
them, that they were already diſarmed ; they could not 
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fire-arms, and perhaps kill them: Bat, ſaid the gravg 
Spaniard who was their governor, we will endeavour 
to make them do yoy juſtice, if you will leave | it to ug; 
for, as there is no doubt but they will come to us a- 
gain when their paſſion js over, being not able to ſub- 
fiſt without our afliſtance, we promiſe you to make np 
peace with them, without having a full ſatisfaction for 
you; and upon this condition we hope you will prg- 
miſe to uſe no violence with them, othęr than in your 
defence. 
The two Engli Amen yielded to this very aukward- 
ly, and with great reluQance ; but the Spaniards pro- 
teſted, they did it only to keep them from bloodſhed, 
and to make all eaſy at laſt; for, ſaid they, we are nat 
ſo many of us; here is room enough for us all, and 
jt is great pity we ſhould not be all good friends. At 
length they did conſent, and waited for the iſſue of the 
thing, living for ſome days with the Sparzards ; for 
their own habitation was deſtroyed. 

In about five days time the three vagrants, tired 
with wandering, and almoſt ſtary'd with hunger, hay- 
ing chiefly lived on turtles eggs all that while, came 
back to the grove ; and finding my Spaniard, who, ag 
1 have ſaid, was the governor, and two more with 
bim, walking by the ſide of the creek; they camę 
pp in a very ſubmiſſiye humble manner, and begged 
to be received again into the family. The Spaniards 
uſed them civily, but told them, they had acted ſo un- 
naturally by their countrymen, and ſo very groſly by 
them (the Spantards) that they could not come to any 
concluſion without conſulting the two Engliſhmen, and 
the reſt; but, howerer, they would go to Few, and 
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miſcourſe about it, and they ſhould know in half an 
hour. It may be gueſs'd, that they were very hard 
put to it; for it ſeems, as they were to wait this half. 
hour for an anſwer, they begged he would ſend them 
out ſome bread in the mean time: which he did, and ſent 

them at the ſame time a large piece of goat's fleſh, and 
a broil'd parrot; which they eat very heartily, for they 


 - were hungry enough. 


After half an hour's conſultation they were called in, 
and a long debate had about them, their two country- 
men charging them with the rain of all their labour, 
and a deſign to murder them; all which they own'd 
before, and therefore could not deny now ; upon the 
whole; the Spaniards acted the modertevri between 
them; and as they had obliged the two Eng/i/bmen not 
| to hurt the three, while they were naked and unarmed, 

jo they now obliged the three to go and rebuild their 
fellows two huts, one to be of the ſame dimenſions, and 
the other larger than they were before; alſo to fence 
- their ground again, where they had pulled up the fen- 
ces, plant trees in the room of thoſe pulled up, dig up 
the land again for planting corn, where they had ſpoiled 
it; and, in a word, to reſtore every thing in the ſame 
Nate as they found it, as near as they could; for in- 
xirely it could not be, the ſeaſon for the corn, and the 
growth of the trees aud bedges, not being poſſible to 
recoverꝰ 
Well, they all ſubmitted to this; and as they had 
plenty of proviſions given chem all the while, they 
grew very orderly, and the whole ſociety began to live 
pleaſantly and agreeably together again; only that theſe 


three fellows could never be perſuaded to work; 1 | 
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| night, and could by no means get any fleep : he was 
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mean, not for themſelves, except now. and - then 2 lit: 
de, juſt as they pleaſed; however, the Spaniards told 
them plainly, that if they would but live ſociably and 
friendly together, and ſtudy in the whole the good of 
the plantation, they would be content to work for them, 
and let them walk about and be as idle as they pleaſed ; 
and thus having liv'd pretty well together for a month 
or two, the Spaniards gave them their arms again, and 
gave them liberty to go abroad with them as before. 

It was not above à week after they had theſe army, 
and weat abroad, but the ungrateful creatures. began 
to be as inſolent and troubleſome as before ; but hows 
ever, an accident happened preſently upon this, which 
endangered the ſafety of them all; they were obliged 
io lay by all private reſentments . and look 0 the pro: | 
ſervation of their lives. 
It happened one night, that the Spaniard; governor, 
as I call bim, that is to ſay, the Spaniard whoſe life I 
had ſaved, who was now the captain, or leader, or 
governor of the reſt, found himſelf very uneaſy in the 


ſectiy well in body, as he told me the ſtory, only 
Ld his thoughts tumultuous; his mind ran upon 


men fighting, -and killing one another, but was broad 


awake, and could not by any means get any ſleep; in 
ſhort. he lay a great while; but, growing more — 
more uneaſy, he reſolved to riſe : as they lay, being 


ſo many of them, upon goat ſkins, laid thick upon ſuch = \ 


couches and pads, as they made for themſelves, and not 
in hammocks and ſhip-beds, as 1 did, who was but one; 
ſo they had little to do, when they were willing to 


Tie, but to get up upon their feet, and perhaps puton 
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a coat, ſuch a3 it was, and their pumps, and they were 


ready for going any me that there thoughts guided 
them, | 

Being thus gotten op, he look'd out; but, being dark; 
be. could ſee little or nothing ; and beſides, the trees 
which I had planted, as in my former account is de- 
ſcribed, and which were now grown tall, intercepted 
his ſight, ſo that he could only look up, and ſee that 
it was a clear ſtar light night; and, hearing no noiſe, 
he return d and laid him down again; but it was all 
one, he could not fleep, nor could he compoſe himſelf 
ts any thing like reſt, but his thoughts were to the laſt 
degree uneaſy, and yet he knew not for what. 
Having made ſome noiſe with riſing and walking 


about, going out and coming in, another of them wak'd, 


and, calling» aſk'd, who it was that was up? The go: 
vernor told him, how it had been with him: ſay you 
fo? ſays the other Spaniard; ſuch things are not to 
be lighted, I aflure you; there is certainly ſome miſ- 
chief working, ſays he, near us; and preſently he aſk'd 
him, where are the Engli men! They are all in their 
huts, Jays he, ſafe enough. It 3 the Spaniards had 
kept. poſſeſſion of the main apartment, and had made 
— 4 place, where the three Engli/omen, ſince their lalt 
mutiny, always quartered by themſelves, and could not 
+ e at the reſt. Well, ſays the Spaniard, there is 
ſomething in it, I amperſuaded from my own experience; 

I am ſatisfied our ſpirits embodied, have converſe with, 
and receive intelligence from the ſpirits unimbodied, 
and inhabiting the inviſible world; and this friend- 
ly notice is given for our advantage, if we know how 
to make yſe of it. Come, /ays he, let us go out, and look 


r and if we find RY at all i in it to juſtify our 
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ifouble, III tell you à ſtory to the purp6ſe, that ſhalt - 
convince you of the juſtice of my propoſing it. 

In a word, they went out to go to the top of the 
hill, where I uſed to go; but they being ſtrong; and 
in good company, not alone, as I was, uſed none of my 
cautions to go up by the ladder, and then pulling it up 
after them, to go up a ſecond ſtage to the top, but 
were going round through the grove nnconcerned and 
unweary, when they were ſurpriſed with ſeeing a light, 
as of fire, a very little way off from them, and hear- 
ing the voices of men, not of one, or two, but of a 
great number. | 

In all the diſcoveries I had made of the favages land · 
ing on the jſland, it was my conſtant care to prevent 
them making the leaſt diſcovery of there being any in- 
habitant upon the place ; and when by any neceſſity 
they came to know it, they felt it ſo effectually, that 
they that got away, were ſcarce able to give any ac- 
count of it, for we diſappeared as ſoon as poſſible, nor 
did ever any that had ſeen me, eſcape to tell any one 
elſe, except it were the three ſavages in our laſt en- 
counter, who jumped into the boat, of whom I men- 
tioned, that I was afraid they ſhould go home, and 
bring more help. 

Whether it was the conſequence of the eſcape of 
thoſe men, that fo great a number came now toge- 
ther; or whether they came ignorantly, and by acci- 
N31 on their uſual bloody errand; the Spaniards 
could not it ſeems underſtand : but whatever it was, it 
had been their buſineſs, either to have conceal'd them- 
ſelves, and not have ſeen them at all; much leſs to have 
let the ſayages have ſeen, that there were any inhabi- 
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een 
latte in the place; but to have fallen upon them fo ef: 
fectually, as that not a man of them ſhould have eſcap- 

— td, which could only have been by getting in between 
them and their boati; but this preſence of mind was 
wanting to them, which was the ruin of their tra- | 

| quillity for a great while. 

We need not doubt, but that the governor, and the 
man with him, ſurprifed with this ſight, ran back im- 
mediately, and raiſed their fellows, giving them an ac- 
tount of the imminent danger they were all in; and 
they again as-readily took the alarm, but it was impoſ- 
ble to perſuade them to ſtay cloſe within where they 

d were, way that they muſt run all out to ſee how things 


p; 


| While i it was dark indeed, they were well enough, 
and they had opportunity enough for ſome hours, to 

view them by the light of three fires, they had made 

at ſome. diſtance from one another; what they were 

' Uoing, they knew not, and what to do themſelves, they 

5 - knew not; for, firſt, the enemy were too many; and 

|  FTecondly, they did not keep together, but were divided 

| 2 7 ſeveral parties, aud were on ſhore in ſeveral places. 

The Spamards were in no ſmall conſternation at this 

PF. ; and as they found, that the fellows ran ſtrag- 

gling all over the ſhore, they made no doubt, but, firſt 

br laſt, ſome of them would chop in upon their habi- 

\ 8955 or upon ſome other place where they would 

ſee the tokens of inhabitants; and they were in great 

perplexity alfo for fear of heir flock of goats, which 

would have been Httle leſs than ſtarving them if they 

ſhould have been deſtroy'd; ſo the firſt thing they re- 

foly'd upon, was to diſpatch three men away before it 
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r 
was light, viz. two Spaniards and one Engliſhman, to - 
drive all the goats away to the great valley where 
the cave was, and, if need were, to drive them . 
very cave itſelf, _ 

Could they have ſeen the favages geber in one 
body, and at any diſtance from their Canoes, they re- 
ſolved, if there had been an hundred of them, to have 
attacked them; but that could not be obtained, for, 
they were ſome of them two miles off from tlie other, 
and, as it appeared afterwards, were of two different 
nations. 

After having muſed a great while on the courſe | 
they ſhould take, and beaten their brains in conſider - 


ing their preſent circumſtances ; they reſolv d at laſt, 


while it was dark, to ſend the old ſavage (Friday's fa- 
ther) out, as a ſpy, to learn, if poſſible, ſomething can- 
cerning them, as what they came for, and what they 
intended to do, and the /ite; the old man readily un - 
dertook it, and, ſtripping himſelf quite naked, as molt 
of the ſavages were, away he went: after he had been 
gone an hour or two, he brings word, chat he had been 
among them undiſcoyer'd, that he found they were 
two parties, and of two ſeveral nations, wbo had war 
with one another, and had had a great batile in their 
own country, and that both ſides having had ſeveraf 
priſoners taken in the fight, they were by mere chance 
landed ia the ſame iſland, for the devouring their pri- 
ſoners, and making merry ; but their coming ſo by 
chance to the ſame place, had ſpoil'd all their mirth ; 

chat they were in a great rage at one another, and were 
ſo near, that he beliey'd they would fight. again, as 


ſou asd. —_— to appear but he did not per- 
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deive, that they had any notion of any body s being on 
the iſland but themſelves. He had hardly made ati 
end of telling the ſtory, when they could perceive. by 
the unuſual noiſe they made, that the two little armiet 
were engag'd ih a bloody fight. 

Friday's father uſed all the argumetits he could to 
perſuade our people to lie Eloſe, and not be ſeen; he 
told them, theit ſafety conſiſted in it, and that they 
had nothitig to do but to lie fil, and the ſavages would 
kill one another to their hands, and the reſt would go 
away; and it was ſo to a tittle. But it was impoſſible 
to prevail, eſpecially upon the Engliſhmen; their curi- 
| ofity was ſo importuriate upon their prudentials, that 

they muſt run out and fee the battle: however, they 
uſed ſome caution, viz. they did not go openly, 
Juſt by by their own dwelling, but went farther into the 
woods, and placed themſelves to advantage, where they 
tight ſecurely ſee them manage the fight, and, as they 
{hoaght, not to be ſeen by them; but, it ſeems, the 
favages did ſee them, 48 we ſhall find hereafter, _ 
The battle was very fierce, and, if I might believe 
the Engliſhmen, one of them faid, he could perceive, 
that ns of them were men of great bravery, of inviu- 


tible ſpirits, and of great policy in guiding the fight. 


The battle, they ſaid, held two hours, before they 
could gueſs which party would be-beaten; but then 
that party which was neareſt our people's habitation, 
began 10 appear weakeſt, and after ſome time more, 
ſome of the began to fly; and this put our men again 
into a great conſternation, leſt any of thoſe that fled, 
ſhould run into the grove, before their dwelling, fot 
| Helter, and thereby — difcoyer the place 
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ind that by conſequence the. purſuets ſhould do tho 
like in ſearch for them. Upon this they reſolved, 
that they would ſtand atmed within the wall, and who- 
ever came into the grove, they ſhould ſally out over 
the wall, and kill them ; ſo that if poſlible, not one 
ſhould return to give a account of it; they ordered 
alſo, that it ſtiould be done with their ſwords, or by 
knocking them dowa with the ſtock of the maſquet, 
not by ſhooting them, for fear of raiſing an darm by 
the noiſe. 

As they expected, i it fell out; three of this routed 
army fled for life, and croſſing the creek, ran directly 
into the place, not in the leaſt knowing whither they 


went, but running as into a thick wood for ſhelter; the  - 


ſcout they kept to look abroad, gave notice of this 
within, with this addition, to our men's great ſatisfac- 
tion, viz, That the conquerors had not purſued them, 
or ſeen which way they were gone. Upon this, the 
Saniard governor, a man of humanity, would not ſuf- 
fer them to kill the three fugitives ; but, ſending three 
men out by the top of the hill, ordered them to go 
found, arid come- in behind them, ſurpriſe and take 
them priſoners, which was done; the reſidue of 
the conquered people fled to their Canoes, and got 


off to ſed ; the victors tetired, and made no purſuit, . 


or very little; but, drawing themſelves into a body 
together, gave two great ſcreaming ſhouts, which they 
ſuppoſed, were by way of triumph, and ſo the fight 
ended: And the ſame day about three o'clock in the 


afternoon, they alſo marched to their Ganges. And 
thus the Spaniards had their iſland again free to them- 
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ſelves, their fright was over, and op ſaw no ſavages 
in ſeveral years after. 

After they were all gone, the Spaniards came out 
of their den; and, viewing the field of battle, they 
found about two and thirty dead men upon the ſpot ; 
ſome were killed with great long arrows, ſeveral of 
which were found ſticking in their bodies; but moſt 
of them were killed with their great wooden ſwords, 
fixteen or ſeventeen of which they found in the field 
of battle, and as many bows, with a *great many ar- 
rows; Theſe ſwords were great unwieldy things, 
aud they muſt be very ſtrong men that uſed them: 
Moſt of thoſe men that were killed with them, had 
their heads maſhed to pieces, as we may ſay, or, as we 
call it in Engliſb, their brains knocked out, and ſeveral 
of their arms and legs broken; fo that it is evident 
they fight with inexpreſſible rage and fury; they 
found not one wounded man that was not ſtone dead; 
for either they ſtay by their enemy till they have quite 
killed them, or they carry all the wounded men, that 
are not quite dead, away with them. 

This deliverance tamed: our Engliſbmen for a great 
while; The fight had filled them with horror, and 
the conſequence appeared terrible to the laſt degree, 
eſpecially upon ſuppoſing that ſome time or ather they 
ſhould. fall into the hands of thoſe creatures, who 
would not only kill them as enemies, but kill them for 
food, as we kill our cattle. And they profeſſed to me, 
that the thoughts of being eaten up like beef or mut- 


ton, though it was ſuppoſed it was not to be till they 


were dead, had fomething in it ſo horrible, that it 
nauſeated their very ſtomachs, made them ſick when 
they thought of it, and filled their minds with unuſ- 
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after, | 

This, as I ſaid, tamed even the three Eng/i/Þ brutes 
I have been ſpeaking of; and for a. great while after, 
they were very tractable, and went about the common 


buſineſs of the whole fociety well enough; planted, 


lowed, reaped, and began to be all naturalized to the 
country: but ſome time after this, they fell all into 
ſuch ſimple meaſures again as brought them into a 
great deal of trouble. 

They had taken three priſoners, as I had obſerved; 
and theſe three being luſty ſtout young fellows, they 
made them ſervants, and taught them to work-for them; 
and, as ſlaves, they did well enough; but they did not 
take their meaſures with them, as I did by my man 
Friday, viz. to begin with them upon the principle of 
having ſaved their lives, and then inſtruct them in the 
rational principles of life, much leſs of religion, civi- 
lizing and reducing them by kind uſage, and affection- 


ate arguings; but, as they gave them their food every 


day, ſo they gave them their work too, and kept them. 
fully employed in drudgery enough; but, they failed 
in this by it, that they never had them to aſſiſt them 


and fight for them, as I had my man Friday, who was 


as true to me as the very fleſh upon my bones. 

But to come to the family part; being all now good 
friends (ſor common danger, as I ſaid above, had ef. 
fectually reconciled them) they began to conſider their 


general circumſtances; and the firſt thing that came 
under their codſideration was, whether, ſeeing the 


ſavages particularly haunted that fide of the iſland, and 


that there were more remote and retired parts of it 
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equally adapted to their way of living, and manifeſtly 
to their advantage, they ſhould not rather remove their 
habitation, and plant in ſome more-proper place for 
their ſafety, and eſpecially for the ſecurity of their cat- 
tle and corn? 
Upon this, after long debate, it was conceived, that 
they would not remove their habitation ; becauſe that 
ſome time or other they thought they might hear 
from their governor again, meaning me; and if I 
ſhould ſend any one to ſeek them, I would be ſure to 
dire& them on that ſide, where, if they ſhould find the 
place demoliſhed, they would conclude the ſavages had 
killed us all, and we were gone, and ſo our ſupply 
would go away too, 
But as to their corn and cattle, they agreed to re- 
- move them into the valley where my cave was, where 
the land was as proper to both, and where indeed there 
was land enough: However, upon ſecond thoughts, 
they altered one part of that reſolution too, and re- 
- ſolved only to remove part of their cattle thither, and 
plant part of their corn there; and ſo, if one part was 
deſtroyed, the other might be ſaved: And one piece 
| of prudence: they uſed, which it was very well they 
did; viz, That they never truſted theſe three ſavages, 
which they had taken priſoners, with knowing any 
thing of the plantation they had 'made in that valley, 
or of any cattle they had there; much leſs of the 
cave there, which they kept in caſe of neceſſity, as 
a a ſafe retreat; and thither they carried alſo the two 
barrels of powder, which I had ſent them at my com- 
ing away. | 
But, however, they: reſolved not to change their ha- 
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bitation ; yet they agreed, that as T had carefully co» 
yered it firſt with a wall or fortification, and then with 
a grove of trees; ſo, ſeeing their ſafety conſiſted in- 
tirely in their being concealed, of which they were 
now fully convinced; they ſet to work to cover and 
conceal the place yet more effectually than before: To 
this purpoſe, as I had planted trees (or rather thruſt in 
ſtakes, which in time all grew to be trees) for ſome 
good diſtance before the entrance into my apartment, 
they went on in the ſame manner, and filled up the 
reſt of that whole ſpace of ground, from the trees I 
had ſet, quite down to the ſide of the creek, where, 
as I faid, I landed my floats, and even into the very 
ouze where the tide flowed, not ſo much as leaving a- 
ny place to land, or any ſign that there had been any 
landing thereabout: Theſe ſtakes alſo, being of a 
wood very forward to grow, as I have noted formerly, 
they took care to have generally very much larger 
and taller than thoſe which I had planted, and placed 
them ſo very thick and cloſe, that when they had been 
three or four years grown, there was no piercing with 


the eye any conſiderable way into the plantation: As 


for that part which I had planted, the trees weregrown 
as thick as a man's thigh; and among them they plac- 
ed ſo many other ſhort ones, and ſo thick, that, in a 
word, it ſtood like a paliſado a quarter of a mile 
thick, and ic was next to impoſſible to penetrate it, 
but with a little army, to cut it all down; for a little 
dog could hardly get duden the trees, they ſtood ſo 
cloſe. 

But this was not all; for they did the "a by all 
the ground to the right-hand, and to the left, and 
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round even to the top of the hill ; leaving no way, 
not ſo much as for themſelves to come out, but by the 
ladder placed up to the fide of the hill, and then lift- 
ed up, and placed again from the firſt ſtage up to the 
top; which ladder, when it was taken down, nothing 
but what had wings or witcheraft to aſſiſt it, could 
come at tbem. | 
This was excellently well contrived: Nor was it 
Jeſs than what they afterwards found occation for; 
which ſerved to convince me, that as human prudence 
has authority of -proyidence ta juſtify ir, ſo it has, 


daoubtleſs, the direction of proyidence to ſet it to work; 


and, would we liſten carefully to the voice of it, I am 
fully perſuaded we might prevent many of the diſaſ- 
ters which our lives are now by our own negligencs 
ſubjected to. But this by the way. 
1 return to the ſtory: They lived two Years after 
this in perfect retirement, and had no more viſits from 


the ſavages; they had indeed, an alarm given them 


one morning, which put them in a great conſternation; 

for, ſome of the Spaniards, being out carly one morn- 
ing on the weſt-fide, or rather end of the illand, 
which, by the way, was that end where I never went, 
for fear of being diſcovered, they were ſurpriſed 
with ſeeing above twenty Cances of Indian, Juſt com- 


ing on ſhore, 


They made the beſt of their way home, in hurry 

enough; and giving the alarm to their comrades, they 
kept cloſe all that day and the next, going out only at 
night, to make obſervations: But they had the good 
luck to be miſtaken; for here · ever the ſavages went, 


(2: Ma 
they did not land at that time on the iſland, but pur · 
ſued ſome other deſign. | ene 
And now they had another broil with the three Eng- 
liſomen; one of which, a moſt turbulent fellow, being 
in a rage at,one of the three ſlaves, which I mentioned 
they had taken, becauſe the fellow had not done ſome- 
thing right which he bid him do, and ſeemed a little 
untractable in his ſhewing him, drew a. hatchet out of 
a frog-belt, in which he wore it by his fide, and fell up- 
on the poor ſavage, not to correct him, but to kill him. 
One of the Spamards, who was by, ſeeing him give 
the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet, which he 
aimed at his head, but ſtruck into his ſhoulder, ſo that 
he thought he had cut the poor creature's arm off, ran 
to him, and, intreating him not to murder the poor 
man, clapt in between him and the ſavage, to prevent 
the miſchief. oe 
The fellow, being enraged the more at this, ſtruck 
at the Spaniard with his hatchet, and ſwore he would 
ſerve him as he intended to ſerve the ſavage; which 
the Spaniard perceiving, avoided the blow, and with a 
ſhovel, which he had in his hand (for they were work- 
ing in the field about their corn-land,) knocked the 
brute down: Another of the Eng/i/hmen, running at 
the ſame time to help his comrade, knocked the Spa- 
niard down; and then two Spamards more came to 
help their man, and a third Engliſbman fell upon them. 
They had none of them any fire-arms, or any other 
weapons but hatchets and other tools, except the tlird 
Engliſhman; he had one of my old ruſty cutlaces, 
with which he made at the laſt Spaniards, and wound- 
ed both: This fray ſet the whole family in an uproar, 
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and more help coming in, they took the three Engliſh» 
men priſoners: 'The next queſtion was, What they 
ſhould do with them ? They had been ſo often muti- 
nous, and were ſo furious, ſo deſperate, and ſo idle 
withal, that they knew not what courſe to take with 
them, for they were miſchievous to the higheſt degree, 
and valued not what hurt they did any man, ſo that, 
in ſhort, jt was not ſafe to live with them. 

The Spaniard who was governour, told them in ſa 
many words, if they had been his own countrymen, he 
would have hanged them all; for all laws, and all go- 
vernors were to preſerve Cochdey' ; and thoſe who were 
dangerous to the ſociety, ought to be expelled out of 
it; but as they were Engliſbmen, and that it was to 
the generous kindneſs of an Engli/dman that they all 
owed their preſervation and deliverance, he would uſe 


' them with all poſlible Jenity, and would leave them to 


the judgment of the other two Engliſhmen, who were 
their countrymen. 


One of the two honeſt Engliſbmen ſtood up, and 


ſaid, They deſired it might not be left to them: For, 

ſays he; 1 am ſure we ought to ſentence them to the gal- 

lows; and with that gives an account, how Hill Atkins, 
one of the three, had propoſed: to have all the five 

Engliſhmen join together, and murder all the Spani- 
ards, when they were in their ſleep. 

When the Spaniſh governor heard this, he calls to 
Hill Atkins : How, Seignior Atkins, ſays he, ill you 
murder us all? What do you Jay to that? That hard- 

ened villain was ſp far from denying it, that he ſaid 
it was true, and G---d d-----mn him they would do it 

til before they had done with them, Wel, but Scig- 
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nior Atting, ſaid the Spaniard, What have we done tq 
you, that you will kill us? and what would you get 
by killing us? And what muſt we do to prevent your 
killing us ? Muſt we kill you, or will you kill us? 
Why will you put us to the neceſſity of this Seignior 
Atkins? ſays the Spaniard very calmly and ſmiling. 
Seignior Atkins was in ſuch a rage at the Spaniard's 
making a jeſt of it, that, had he not been held by three } + 
men, and withal -had no weapons with him, it was 
thought he would have attempred to haye killed the 

Spaniard i in the middle of all the company. 

This hair-brain'd carriage obliged them to conſider 
ſeriouſly what was to be done. The two Engliſbmen 
and the Spaniard, who ſaved the poor ſavage, were of 
the opinion, That they ſhould hang one of -the three 
for an example to the reſt; and that particularly it 
ſhould be he that had twice atteinpted to commit mur- 
der with his hatchet: and indeed there was ſome rea- 
ſon to believe he had done it, for the poor ſavage was 
in ſuch a miſerable conditiop with the wound he had 
received, that it was thought he conld not live, 

But the governor Spaniard (till ſaid, No, it was an 
an Engli iſbman that had faved all their lives, and he 
would never conſent to put an Engliſhman to death, 
though he had murdered half of them; nay, he Find, 
if he had been killed himſelf by an Eng iſbman, and 
had time left to ſpeak, it ſhould be, that they ſhould 

rdon him. 

This was poſitively inſiſted on bye the governor Spa- 
niard, and there was no gainſaying it; and, as merci=, 
ful councils are moſt apt to prevail, where they are 


90 earneſti preſsid, fo they all came into it; but then 
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ir was to be conſider d, what ſhould be done to keep 
them from the miſchief they deſign'd ; for all 43a 
governor and all, That means were to be uſed for 
preſerving the ſociety from danger: After a long de- 


bate it was agreed, Firſt, That they ſhould be diſarm- 


ed, and not permitted to have either gun, or powder, 
or ſhot, or ſword, or weapon, and ſhould be turned 
out of the ſociety, and left to live where they would, 
and how they could, by themſelves; but that none of 
the reſt, either Spamards or Engliſh, ſhould converſe 
with them, ſpeak with them, or have any thing to do 
with them; that they ſhould be forbid to come within 
& certain diſtance of the place where the reſt dwelt ; 
and that if they offered to commit any diſorder, ſo as 
to ſpoil, burn, kill, or deſtroy any of the corn, plant- 
, buildings, fences, or cattle belonging to the ſodie- 
ty, chat they ſhould die without mercy, and they ſhould 
Jhoot them wherever they could find them. | 
'The governor, a man of great humanity, muſing 
upon the ſentence, conſidered a little upon it; and, 
turning to the two Enęliſbmen, taid, Hold; you muft 
reflect, that it will be long ere they can raiſe corn or 


cattle of their own, and they muſt not ſtarve; we muſt © 


therefore allow them proviſions. So he cauſed to be 


added, That they ſhould have a proportion of corn gi- 
ven them to laſt them eight months, and for ſeed to 
ſow, by which time they might be ſuppoſed to raiſe 
| ſome of their own; that they ſhould have fix milch- 
-goats, four he-goats, and fix kids given them, as well 
for their preſent ſubſiſtence, as for a ſtore; and that 
they ſhould have tools given them for their work in 


the fields; ſuch as ſix hatchets, an ax, a ſaw, and the 
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like : But they ſhould have none of theſe tools or pros 
viſions, unleſs they would ſwear ſolemnly, That they 
would not hurt or injure any of the Spaniards with 
them, or of their fellow Eng/y/bmen. 

Thus they diſmiſſed them the ſociety, and os 
them out to ſhift for themſelyes. They went away 
ſullen and refractory, as neither contented to go away, 
or to ſlay; but, as there was no remedy, they went, 

retending to go and chuſe a place where they ſhould 
fenle themſelves, to plant, and live by themſelves; and 
ſome proviſions were given them, but no weapons. 

About four or five days after, they came again for 
ſome victuals, and gave the governor an account where 
they had pitch'd their tents, and 'mark'd themſelves 
out an habitation or plantation; it was a very conveni- 
ent place indeed, on the remoteſt part of the iland, N. 
E. much about the place where I providentially land- 
ed in my firſt voyage, when 1 was driven out to-ſea, 
the Lord alone knows Whither, in my fooliſh e 
to ſurround the iſlanld. 

Here they built themſelyes two handſome huts, and 

contrived tffem in a manner like my firſt habitation, 
| being cloſe under the ſide of an hill, baving ſome trees 
growing already to the three ſides of it; ſo that by 
planting others, it would be eaſily oper l from the 
light, unleſs narrowly ſearched for; they deſired ſome 
dry goatſkins for beds and covering, which were given 


them ; and, upon their giving their words, that they 


would not diſturb the reſt, or injure any of their 
plantations, they gave them hatchets, and what other 
tools they could ſpare; ſome peaſe, barley, aud rice 
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for ſowing, and in a word, any thing that they want- 
£d, but arms and ammunition. 
They lived in this ſeparate condition about ſix 

months, and had gotten in their firſt harveſt, though 
the quantity was but ſmall, the parcel of land they had 
planted being but little; for indeed, having all their 
plantation to form, they had a great deal of work up- 
on their hands; and when they came to make boards 
and pots, and ſuch things, they were quite out of their 
element, and could make nothing of it; and when the 
rainy ſeaſon came on, for want of a cave in the earth, 
they could not keep their grain dry, and it was in 
great danger of ſpoiling : And this humbled «them 
much; ſo that they came and begged the Spaniards - 
to help them, which they very readily did: and in four 
days work'd a great hole in the fide of the hill for 
them, big enough to ſecure their corn and other things 
from the rain: but it was but a poor place at beſt, 
compared to mine, and eſpecially as mine was then, for 
the Spaniards had greatly enlarged it and made ſeve- 
ral new apartments in it. 

About three quarters of a year aſter this Gparation, 
a new frolic took theſe rogues, which, together with 
the former villainy they had committed, brought miſ- 
chief enough upon them, and had very near been the 
ruin of the whole colony: The three new aſſociates 
began, it ſeems, to be weary of the laborious life they 
led, and that without hope of bettering their circum- 
ſtances ; and a whim took them, that they would make 
a voyage to the continent, from whence the ſavages 
game, and would try if they could not ſeize upon ſome 
priſoners amopg the natives there, and bring them 
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homes ſo as to make them do the laborious port of 
their work for them, | 
The project was not ſo prepoſterous, if they had 
gone no farther ; but they did nothing, and propoſed 
nothing, bur had either miſchief in the deſign, or miſ- 
chief in the event: And, if I may give wy opinion 
they ſeemed to be under a blaſt from heaven ; for i 
we will not allow a viſible curſe to purſue viſible 
crimes, how ſhall we reconcile the events of things 
with divine jultice ? It was certainly an apparent ven- 
geance on their crimes of mutiny and piracy, that had, 
brought them to the ſtate they were in ; and, as they 
ſhewed not the leaſt remorſe for the crime, but add- 
ed new villanies to it, ſuch as particularly, that * 
of monſtrous cruelty of wounding a poor ſſave, be- 
cauſe he did not, or perhaps could not underſtand to 
do what he was directed; and to wound him in ſuch à 
manner, as no queſtion made him a cripple all his life, 
and in a place where no ſurgeon or medicine could be 
had for his cure, and, what was ſtill worſe, the mur- 
derous intent, or, to do juſtice to the crime, the inten- 
tional murder, for ſuch to be ſure it was, as was after- 
wards the formed deſign they all laid to murder the 
Spaniards in cold blood, and in their fleep. 
. But I leave obſerving, and return to the ſtory: The 
three fellows came down to the Spaniards one morn- 
ing, and, in yery humble terms, deſired to be admitted 
to ſpeak to them: The Spaniards very readily heard 
what they had to ſdy, which was this: That they were 
tired of living in the manner they did: That they 
were not handy enough to make the neceſſaries they 
wanted ; aud that having no help, they found they 
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ould be ſtarved : Bur if the Spaniards would give 
them leave to take one of the canoes they came over 
in, and give them arms and ammunition proportioned 
for their defence, they would go over to the main, 
and ſeek their fortune, and fo deliver them from the 
trouble of ſupplying them with any other proviſions, 
The $þaniards were glad enough to be rid of them; 
but yet very honeſtly repreſented to them the certain 
deſtruction they were running into; told them they 
had ſuffered ſuch hardſhips upon that very ſpot, that 
chey could, without any ſpirit of prophecy, tell them, 
that they would be ſtarved or murdered; and bade 

them conſider of it. 


The men replied audaciouſly, they ſhould be ſtar vd | 


if they ſtay'd here, for they could not work, and would 
not work; and they could but be ſtar ved fend, and 
jf they were murdered, there was an end of them, they 
' Had no wives or children to cry after them; and, in 
| ſhort, inſiſted importunately upon their demand, decla- 
ring that they would go, whether they would give 
them any arms or no. : 
The Spaniards told them, with great kitidneſs, That 
if they were reſolved to go, they ſhould not go like 
naked men, and be in no condition to defend them- 
ſelves; and that though they could ill ſpare their fire- 


arms, having not enough for themſelves, yet they would 


let them have two muſquets, a piſtol, and a cutlace, 
and each man a hatchet, which they thought was ſuffi 


cient for them. | 
In a word, they e the offet, and having bak- 


ed them bread enough to ſer ve them a month, and gi- 
ven — as much goat's fleſh as they could eat while 


„ 
it was ſweet, and a great baſket full of dry'd opting 
pot full of freſh water, and a young kid alive to kill, 
they boldly ſet out in a canoe for a voyage over the 
ſea, where it was at leaſt 4o miles broad. 

The boat was indeed a large one, and would have 
very well carried 15 or 20 men, and therefore was 
rather too big for them to manage; but as they had a 
fair breeze and the flood-tide with them, they did well 
enough: They had made a maſt of a long pole, and a 
fail of four large goatſkins dry'd, which they had ſew- 
ed or laced together; and away they went merrily e- 
nough: The Spamards called after them Bon veajo, 
and no man ever thought of ſeeing them any more. 

The Spamards would often ſay to one another, and 
the two honeſt Engliſuimen who remain'd behind, how 
quietly and comfortably they lived, now thoſe three 
turbulent fellows were gone: As for their ever com- 
ing again, that was the remoteſt thing from their 
thoughts that could be imagined, when behold, after 
22 days abſence, one of the Engliſumen, being abroad 
upon his planting, ſees three ſtrange men coming to- 
wards him at a diſtance, two of them with guns upon 
their ſhoulders. 

Away runs the :Engli/bman, as if he was bewitched; 
and came frighted and amazed to the governor Snani- 
ard, and tells him they were all undone, for there were 
ſtrangers landed upon the iſland, he could not tell who. 
The Spaniard, pauſing a while, ſays to him, How do 
you mean, you cannot tell who? T hey are ſavages to be 
ſure, No, no, ſays the Engliſhman, they are men in 
cloaths with arms: Nay then, ſays the Spaniard, why 
are you concerned! I they are not Javoges they muſt 


( do 1 
be friends ; for thire is no Chriſtian nation up? earth 
but will do us good rather than harm. 


While they were debating thus, came the three 


Engi emen, and, ſtanding without the wood, which 
was new-planted; halloo'd to them; they preſently 
knew their voices, and fo all the wonder of that kind 
teaſed, But now the admiration was turned upon an- 
dther queſtion, viz. What could be the matter, and 
What made them come back again. 


It was not long before they brought the men in, 


and inquired where they had been, and what they bad 
been doing ? They gave them a full aceqnnt of their 
voyage in few words, viz. That they reached the land 
in two days, or ſomethitg leſs ; but finding the people 
alarmed at their coming, and nde with bows and 
arrows to fight them, they durſt not go on ſhore, but 
failed on to the northward 6 or 7 hours, till they came 
to a great opening, by which they perceived that the 
land they ſaw from our iſland was not the main, but 
an iſland ; that entering that opening of the ſea, they 
faw another iſtand on the right hand north, and ſeve- 
ral more weſt ; and, being reſolved to land ſomewhere, 
they put over to one of the iſlands which lay welt, and 
went boldly on ſhore; that they found the people were 
courteous and friendly to them, and they gave them 
ſeveral roots, and ſome dry'd fiſh, and appeared very 
fociable; and the women, as well as the men were ye- 
ry forward to fupply them with any thing they could 
get for them to eat, and brought it to them à great 
way upon their heads. 

They continued here four days, and-inquired, as well 
is they could of them by ſigns, what nations were this 


; 
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den ind that way; and were told of ſeveral deres 
and terrible people, that livd almoſt every way; who, 
as they made known by ſigus to them, uſed to eat men; 


but as for themſelves, they ſaid that they never eat 
men or women, except only ſuch as they took in the 


wars; and then they own'd, that they made a great 


feaſt, and eat their priſoners. 


The Engliſhmen inquir'd, when they had a feaſt of 
that kind; and they told chem, two moons ago, point- 
ing to the moon, and then to two fingers; and that 


'their king had 200 priſoners now, which he had taken 


in his war y and they were feeding them to make them 
fat for the next feaſt. The Engli men ſcem'd mighty 
deſirous to ſee thoſe priſoners; but the others, miltake 


og them, thought they were deſirous to have ſome of 


them, to carry away for their own eating. S0 they 
beckoned to them, pointing to the ſetting of the ſun, 

and then to the riſing; which was'r9/fignify; that the. 
next morning, at ſun-riſing, they would bring ſome 
for them; and accordingly, the next morning, they _ 


brought down five women, and eleven men; ; and gave 


them to the Engliſhmen, to carry with them on their 
voyage, juſt as we would bring ſo many cows and oxen 
down to a ſea - port town, to victual a ſhip. 

As brutiſh and barbarous as theſe fellows were at 
home, their ſtomachs turn'd at this ſight, and they did 
not know what to do; to refuſe the priſoners, would 


- haye been the higheſt affront to the lavage gentry that 


offer d them; and what to do with them they knew 
not; however, upon ſome debate, they reſoly'd to ac- 
cept of them; and, in return, they * the ſavages 
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that brovight them, one of their hatchets, an old key, 
a knife, and fix or ſeven of their bullets, which, though 
they did not underſtand, they ſeem'd extremely pleaſ- 
ed with: and then, tying the poor creatures hands be- 
hind them, they (the people) dragg'd the prifoners in- 
to the boat for our men, | 
The Engliſhmen were obliged to come away as ſoon 
as they had them, or elſe they that gave them this no- 
ble preſent, would certainly have expected that they 
ſhould have gone to work with them, have killed two 
or three of them the next morning, and perhaps, have 
invited the donors to dinner. 

But, having taken their leave with all the reſpet 

and thanks that could well paſs between people, where 
on either ſide, they underſtood not one word they could 
ſay, they put off with their boat, and came back to- 
wards the firſt iſland, where, when they arrived, they 
ſer eight of their priſoners at liderty, there being too 
many of them for their occaſion, 
In their voyage they endeavoured to have ſome com- 
munication with their priſoners, but it was impoſſible 
to make them underſtand any thing; nothing they 
could ſay to them, or give to them, or do for them, 
but was looked upon as going about to murder them: 
they firſt of all unbound them, but the poor creatures 
fcream'd at that, eſpecially the women, as if they had 
Juſt felt the knife at their throats ; for they immedi- 
ately concluded an; were unbound on purpoſe to be 
killed. ; 

If they gave them any thing to eat, it was the ſame 
thing; then they concluded, it was for fear they ſhould 

ſink in fleſh, and ſo not be fat _— to kill ; if they 


. 
took d at due of chem more particularly, the party pre- 
ſently concluded, it was to ſee whether he or ſhe was 
fatteſt and ſitteſt to kill firſt ; nay; after they had brought 
them quite over, and begal to uſe them kindly, and 
treat them well, ſtill they expected every day to make 
a dinner or ſupper for their new maſters. 

When the three wanderers had given this unaccount- 
able hiſtory or journal of their voyage, the Spaniard 
alk'd them, where their new family was? And, being 
told that they had brought them on ſhore, and put them 
into one of their huts, and were come to beg ſome 
victuals for them; they (the Spaniards) and the other 
two Engliſbmen, that is to ſay, the whole colony, re- 
ſolved to go all down to the place, and ſee them, and 
did ſo, and Friday's father with them, 

When they came into the hut, there they fat all 
bound; for when they had brought them on ſhore, 
they bonnd their hands, that they might not take the 
boat, and make their eſcape; there, I ſay, they fat, 
all of them ſtark-naked : firſt, there were three men, 
luſty comely fellows, well ſhap'd, ſtrait and fair limbs, 
about 30 to 35 years of age, and five women, whereof 
two might be from 30 to 40, two more not above 24 
or 25, and the fifth, a tall comely maiden, about 16 or 
17: the women were well-favour'd agreeable perſons, 
both in ſhape and features, only tawny ; and two of 
them, had they been perfect white, would have paſſed 


for handſome women, even in London itſelf, having 
very pleaſant agreeable countenances, and of a very 


modeſt behaviour, eſpecially when they cameafterwards 
to be cloath'd, and dreſſed as they call'd i it, tho” that 
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drefs Was very indifferent, it muſt be confels'd : of 
which hereafter, 

The ſight, you may be fark, was ſomething 1 
to our Spamards, who were (to give them a juſt cha- 
racter) men of the beſt behaviour, of the moſt calm, ſe- 
date tempers, and perfect good - humour that ever I mer 
with; and in particular, of the moſt modeſty, as will 
preſently appear: I ſay, the fight was very uncouth, 
to ſee two naked men, and five naked women, all to- 
gether bound, and in the moſt miſerable circumſtances 
that human nature could be ſuppoſed to be, viz. to be 
expecting every moment to be dragg*d out, and have 
their brains knock'd out, and then to be eaten up like 
a calf that is kill'd for a dainty. 

The firſt thing they did was to cauſe the old Indian, 
Friday's father, to go in, and fee firſt if he knew any 
of them; and then, if he underſtood: any of their 

as ſoon as the old man came in, he looked ſe- 
riouſly at them, but knew none of them; neither could 
any of them underſtand a word he faid, or a ſign he 
could make, except one of the women. 

However, this was enough to anſwer the 4 FFI 
was to ſatisfy. them, that the men into whoſe hands they 
were fallen were chriſtiaus; that they abhorr'd eating 
of men or women, and that they might be ſure they 
would not be killed: as ſoon as they were aſſured of 
this, they diſcovered. ſuch a joy, and by ſuch aukward 
and ſeveral ways, as is hard to defcribe ; for it ſeems 
they were of ſeveral nations, 

The woman, who was their interpreter, was bid, in 
the next place, to aſk them if chey were willing to be 
 ſeryants, and to Tor for the men who had brought 
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them away, to fave their lives? At which they all fell 
a dancing ; and preſently one fell io taking up this, and 
another that, any thing that lay next, to carry on their 
ſhoulders, to intimate, that they were willing to work, 

The governor, who found, that the having women 
among them would preſently be attended with ſome in- 
conveniency» and might occaſion ſome ſtrife, and per- 
baps blood, aſked the three men, what they intended 
to do with theſe women, and how they intended to uſe 
them, whether as ſervants, or as women? One of the 
Engliſomen anſwered very boldly and readily, that they 
would uſe them as both. To which the governor ſaid, 
I am not going to reſtrain you from it; you are your 
own maſters as to that : but this I think is but juſt, 
for avoiding diſorders and quarrels among you, and I 
deſire it of you for that reaſon only, viz. That you will 
all engage, that if any of you take any of theſe women, 
as a woman, or wife, he ſhall take but one; and that, 
having taken one, none elſe ſhould touch her; for tho? 
we cannot marry any of you, yet it is but reaſonable, 
that while you ſtay here, the woman any of you takes, 
ſhould be maintain'd by the man that takes her, and 
ſhould be his wife; I mean, ſays be, while he continues 
here; and that none elſe ſhould have any thing to do 
with her. All this appear'd ſo juſt, that every one a- 
greed to it without any difficulty. 

Then the Erglz/bmen aſk'd the Spaniards, if they 
deſign'd to take any of them? But every one anſwer- 
| ed, no: ſome of them ſaid, they had wives in Spain, 

and the others did not like women that were not chriſ. 
tians; and altogether declared, that ghey would not 
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touch one of them; which was an inſtance of ſuch vir 
tue, as I have not met with in all my travels: on the 
other hand, to be ſhort, the five Engliſbmen took them 
every one a wife ; that 'is to ſay, a temporary wife; 
and ſo they ſet up a new form of living; for the Spa- 
niards, and Friday's father, liv'd in my old habitati- 
on, which they had enlarg'd exceedingly within ; the 
three ſervants, which they had taken in the late bat- 
tle of the ſavages, lived with them; and theſe carried 
on the main part of the colony, ſupplying all the reſt 
with food, and aſſiſting them in any thing as they could, 

or as they found neceſſity required. | 
But the wonder of this ſtory was, how fiye ſuch re- 
fractory ilkmatch'd fellows ſhould agree about theſe 
women, and that two of them ſhould not pitch upon 
the ſame woman, eſpecially ſeeing two or three of them 
were, without compariſon more agreeable than the o- 
thers: but they took a good way enough to prevent 
quarrelling among themſel ves; for they ſet the five 
women by themſelves in one of their huts, and they 
went all into the other hut, and drew lots N them 
who ſhould chuſe firſt. | 

He that drew to chuſe firſt, went away oy iel 
to the hut where the poor naked creatures were, and 
fetched out her he choſe ; and it was worth obſerving, 

that he that choſe firſt, took her that was reckoned 

the homelieſt, and the oldeſt of the five, which made 
mirth enough among the reſt ; and even the Spaniards 
laugh'd at it: but the fellow conſidered better than a- 
- ny of them, that it was application and buſineſs that 
they were to expe aſſiſtance in, as much as any thing 
elſe; and ſhe proyed the beſt wife in the parcel. 
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When the poor women ſaw themſelves ſet in a row 
thus, and fetched out one by one, the terrots of their 
condition return'd upon them again, and they firmly be- 
lItved, that they were now going to be deyoured ; ac- 
cordingly, when the Engli/h ſailor came in, and fetch- 
ed out one of them, the reſt ſet up a moſt lamentable 
cry, and hung about her, and took their leave of her 
with ſuch agonies, and ſuch affection, as would have 
grieved the hardeſt heart in the world; nor was it poſ- 
ſible for the Eng/i/bmen to ſatisfy them, that they were 
not to be immediately murder'd, till they fetched. the 
old man, Friday's father, who inſtantly let them know _ 
that the five men; who had fetched them out one by | 
one, had choſen them for their wives. 
When they had done this, and the fright the women 
were in was a little over, the men went to work, -and 
the Spaniards came and helped them; and, in a few 
hours, they had built them every on a new hut or tent 
for their lodging apart; for thoſe they had already 
were crouded with their tools, houſhold-ſtuff and pro- 
viſions; the three wicked ones had pitched fartheſt off, 
and the two honeſt ones nearer, but both on the north- 
| ſhore of the iſland, ſo that they continued ſeparate as 
before: and thus my iſland was peopled in three pla- 
ces, and, as I might ſay, three towns were begun to 
be planted. | 
And here tis very well worth oblerving, that as it 
often happens in the world (what the wiſe ends of 
God's providences are in ſuch a diſpoſition of things, 
I cannot ſay) the ro honeſt fellows had the two worſt 
wives; and thethree reprobates, that wereſcarce worth 
hanging, that were fit for nothing, and neither ſeemed 
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born ny do themſelves good, or any one elſe, had three 


clever, diligent, careful, and ingenious wives; not that 
the two firſt were ill wives as to their temper or hu- 


mour; for all the five were moſt willing, quiet, paſſive, 
and ſubjetted creatures, rather like ſlaves than wives ; 


bat my meaning is, they were not alike capable, inge- 
nious, or induſtrious; or alike cleanly and neat. 
Another obſeryation I muſt make to the honour of 


a diligent application on the one hand, and to the dif- 
grage of a ſlothful, negligent, idle temper on the other, 


that when I came to the place, and view'd the ſeveral 


| improvements, planting, and management of the ſeve- 


ral little colonies; the two men had ſo far ourgone the 
three, that there was no compariſon : they had indeed 
both of them as much ground laid out for corn as they | 
wanted ; and the reaſon Was, becauſe, according to my 
rule, nature dictated, that it was to no purpoſe to ſow 
more corn than they wanted; but the difference of the 
cultivation, of the planting, of the fences, and indeed 


every thing elſe, was eaſy to be ſeen at firſt yiew, 


he two men had innumerable” young trees planted 
about their huts, that when you « came to the place, no- 
thing was to be ſeen but a wood ; and though they 


had their plantation twice acmolithed, once by their 


own countrymen, and once by the enemy; as ſhall be 
ſhewn in its place; yet they had reſtored all again, 


and eyery thing was flouriſhing and thriving about 
* them; they had grapes planted in order, and manag- 


ed like a vineyard, though they had themſelves never 


. ſeen any thing of that kind; and by their good order- | 
ing their vines, their grapes were as good again as a 


"ny of the others. T ber had allo found > aig 3 
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retreat in the thiekeſt part of the woods, where, though 
there was not a natural cave, as I had found, yet they 
made one with inceſſant labour of their hands, and 
where, when the miſchief which followed happened, 
they ſecured their wives and children, ſo as they could 
never be found; they having, by ſticking innumerable 
ſtakes and poles of the wood, which, as I ſaid, grew 
ſo eaſily, made a grove impaſſable, except in one place, 

where they « climbed up to get over the outſide part; 
and then went in by ways of their own leaving. 
As to the three reprobates, as I juſtly call them, the? 
they were much civiliz'd by their new ſettlement, com- 
pared to what they were before, and were not ſo quat- 
relſome, having not the ſame opportunity; yet one ot 
the certain companions of a profligate mind neyer lett 
them, and that was their idleneſs : it is true, they plaut- 
ed corn, and made fences; but Solamon's words were 
never better verified than in them: Zwent by the vine- 
yard of the ſlot hful, and it was all overgrown with thorns; 
for when the Spaniards came to view their crop; they 
d not ſee it in ſome places for weeds ; the hedge 
ad ſevcral gaps in it, where the wild goats had gotten 
in, and eaten up the corn; perhaps, here-and-there a 
dead buſh was cramed in, to ſtop them out for the pre- 
ſent, but i it Was only ſhutting the ſtable-door after the 
| ſeed was ſtolen; whereas when they looked on the 
colony of the other two, there was the yery face of 
induſtry aud ſucceſs upon all they did ; there was not 
a weed to be ſeen in all their corn, or a gap in any 
of their hedges: and they, on the other hand, verified 
Solomon's words in ancther place : That the diligent 
band makes rich. For every thing grew and thriv'd 
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and they had plenty within and without; they had 


more tame cattle than the other, more utenſils and ne- 
ceſſaries within doors, and yet more phature and di- 
verſion too, 

It is ture, the wives of the three were very handy 
and cleanly within doors; and, having learned the 
Engliſb ways of dreſſing and cooking from one of the 
other Engliſimen, who, as I ſaid, was a cook's mate on 
board the ſhip, they dreſſed their husband's victuals, 
very nicely and well; whereas the other could not be 
brought to underſtand it; but then the husband, who, 
as I faid, had been cook's mate, did it himſelf; but, 
as for the husbands of the three wives, they loi- 
tered about, fetched turtles eggs, and caught fiſh 
and birds; In a word, any thing but labour; and they 


- fared accordingly. The diligent lived well and com- 


fortably, and the flothful lived hard and beggarly; 


and fo I believe, generally ſpeaking, | it is $ all over the 


But: now I come to a ſcene; differen "I all that 


| bad happened before, either to them or to me; and 
the original of the ſtory was this. | 
Early one morning there came on ſhore five or fix 


x Canoes of Indians, or ſavages, call them which you 


pleaſe; and there is no room to doubt, that they came 
upon the old errand of feeding upon their ſlaves: But 
that part was now ſo familiar to the Spaniards and to 
our men too, that they did not concern themſelves a- 
bout it, as I did 3 but, having been made ſenſible by their 
experiences, that their only buſineſs was to lie conceal- 
cd, and that, if they were not ſeen by any of the ſa- 


vages, they would go off again quietly, when their bu- 


. 


ſineſs was done, having as yet not the leaſt notion of 


there being any inhabitants in the iſland; I ſay, having 
been made ſenſible of this, they had nothing to do but 
to give notice to all the three plantations to keep with- 
in doors, and not to ſhew themſelves; only placing a 


ſcout in a proper place, to give notice when the boats 


went off to fea again. | 
This was without doubt very dey but a diſaſter 
ſpoiled all theſe meaſures, and made it known among 
the ſavages, that there were inhabitants there; which 
was, in the end, the deſolation of almaſt the- whole 
colony? After the Canoes with the ſavages were gone 


off, the Spaniards peeped abroad again, and ſome of 


them had the curioſity to go to the place where they 
had been, to ſee what they had been doing: Here, to 
their great ſurpriſe, they found three ſavagex left be- 
hind, and lying faſt aſleep upon the ground; it was 
ſuppoſed, they had either been ſo gorged with their 
inhuman feaſt, that, like beaſts, they were aſleep, and 
would not ſtir when the others went, or they were 
wandered into the woods, and _ not come back in 
time to be taken in, 

"The Spaniards were greatly ſurpriſed at this fight, 


and perfectly at a loſs what to do: The Spaniard go- 


vertior, as it happened, was with them, and his advice. 3 
was alked; but he profeſſed he knew not what to do; 
as for flayes they had enough already; and jas to kill 
ing them, they were none of them inclined to that: 
The Spaziard governor told me they could nor think 
of ſhedding innocent blood; for, as to them, the poor 
creatures had dope no wrong, invaded none of their 
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property; and they thought ah, had no juſt quarrel 


. 8gainſt them, to take away their lives. 
And here 1 muſt, in juſtice to theſe Spaniards, ob- 


ſerve; that let all the accounts of Spaniſb cruelty in 
Mexico and Peru be what they will, I never met with 
ſeventeen ' men, of any nation whatſoever, in any 
foreign country, who were ſo univerſally modeſt, 
temperate, virtuous, ſo very good-humoured, and ſo 
courteous, as theſe Spaniards ; and, as to cruelty, they 
had nothing of it in their very nature ; no inhumanity, 


no barbarity, no outrageous paſſions, and yet all of 
_them men of great courage and ſpirit. 


Their temper and calmneſs had appeared, in their 


- bearing the unſufferable uſage of the three Engliſb- 
men; and their juſtice and humanity appeared now in 


the caſe of the ſavages, as above: After ſome conſulta- 
tion, they reſolved upon this, that they ſhonld lie {till 


a while longer, till, if poſſible, theſe three men might 


be gone; but then the governor Spaniard recollected, 


that the three ſavages had no boat; and that, if they 


were left to rove about the iſland, they would certain · 


ly diſcover, that there were inhabitants in it; and ſo 


they ſhould be undone that way. 

Upon this, they went back again, and there lay the 
fellows faſt aſleep ſtill: So they reſolved to awaken 
them, and take them priſoners, and they did ſo; the 


poor fellows were ſtrangely frighted when they were 
ſeized upon and bound, and afraid, like the women, 
that they ſhould be murdered and eaten; for it ſeems, 


thoſe people think all the world do as they do, cating 
men's fleſh'; but they were ſoon made wy as to that, 


4 gud any they | carried them, 
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1 happy to them, that they did not carry 
them home to their caſtle; I mean, to my palace un- 
der the hill; but they carried them firſt to the bows 
er, where was the chief of their country-work; fuck _ 
as the keeping the goats, the planting the corn, G. 
and afterwards they carried them to the habitation of 


the two Engliſhmen. 


Here they were ſet to work; thoꝰ it was not much 
they had for them to do: And, whether it was by neg- 
ligence in guarding them, or that they thought the fel 
lows could not mend themſelves, I know not, but one 
of them ran away ; and, taking into the woods, they | 
could never hear of him more. | 

They had good reafon to believe he got home again 
ſoon after, in ſome other boats or Canoes of ſavages, 
who came on ſhore three or four weeks afterwards, 
and who, carrying on their revels as uſual, went off a- 
gain in two days time: This thought terrified them 
exceedingly; for they concluded, and that not with» 
out good cauſe indeed, that if this fellow got ſafe home 
among his comrades, he would certainly give them an 
account that there were people in the iſland, as alſo 


how weak and few they were; for this ſavage, as I 


obſerved before, had never been told, as it was very 
happy he had not, how many they were, or where 
they lived; nor had he ever ſeen or heard the fire of 
any of their guns, mach leſs had they ſhewn him any 
other of their retired places, ſuch as the cave in the 


valley, or the new retreat, which the two Engli/omen | 
had made; and the like. 


The firſt teſtimony they had, that this fellow had 
given lncelligence of them, was, that about two months 
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after this, ſix Canes of ſavages, with about ſeven or 
eight, or ten men in a Canoe came rowing along the 
north- ide of the iſland, where they never uſed to 
come before, and landed about an hour after ſun-riſe, 
at a convenient place, abou: a mile from the habitation 
of the two Engliſimen, where this eſcaped man had 
been kept: As the Spaniard governor ſaid, had they 
been all there, the damage would not have been ſo 
much, for not a man of them would have eſcaped: But 
the caſe differed now very much; for two men to fifty 
were-tog much odds: The two men had the happineſs 
to diſcover them about a league off, ſo that it was a- 
bove an hour before they landed ; and, ds they land- 
ed about a mile from their huts, it was ſome time be- 
fore they could come at them. Now having great rea- 
ſon to believe that they were betrayed, the fifſt thing 
they did, was, to bind the ſlaves which were left, and 
cauſe two of the three men, whom they brought with 
' the women, who, it. ſeems, proved very faithful to 
| them, to lead them with their two wives, and what: 
ever they could carry away with them, to their retired 
place in the woods, which I have ſpoken of above, 
and there to bind the two fellows hand and foot till they 
1 farther. | 
In the next place, ſeeing hs forages were all come 
on ſhore, and that they bent their courſe ditectly that 
way, they opened their fences, where their milch-goats 
were kept, and drove them all out, leaving their goats 
to ſtraggle into the wood, whither they pleaſed, that 
the ſavages might think they were all bred wild; but 
the rogue who came with them was too cunning for 
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that, and gave them an account of it all; for they went, 
directly to the place, | 

When the two. poor frighted men had ſecured their | 
wives and goods, they ſent the other flave they had of 
the three, who came with the; women, and who was 
at their place by accident, away to the Spamards with 
all ſpeed, to give them the alarm, and deſire ſpeedy 
help: and in the mean time they took their arms, and 
what ammunition they had, and retreated towards the 
place in the wood, where their wives were ſent, keep- 
ing at diſtance; yet ſo that they mighs ſee, if poſſible, 

hich way the ſavages took, 

They had not gone far, but ug * a riſing 
arora, they could ſee the little army of their enemies 
come on directly to their habitation, and in a moment 
more could. ſee all their huts and -houſhold-ſtuff flam- 
ing up together, to their great grief and mortificati- 
on: for they had a very great loſs, and to them irre- 
trievable, at leaſt for ſome time. They kept their 
ſtation for a while, till they found the ſavages, like 
wild beaſts, ſpread themſelves all over the place, rum- 
maging every way, and every place, they, could think 
of, in ſearch for prey; and, in particular, for the peo- 
ple, of whom it now Pini appeared they had intelli- 
gence. 

x The two Engliſhmen ſeeing this, thinking themſelves 

not ſecure where they ſtood, becaule, as it was likely 

fome of the wild people might come that way, ſo they 

might come too many together, thought it proper to 

make another retreat about half a mile farther, beliey- 

ing, as it afterwards bappened, that the farther they 
ſtrolled, the fewer would be e 


nt Ha _ 

Tue next halt was at the entrance into a very thick 
grown part of the woods, and where an old trunk of 
& tree ſtood, which was hollow, and vaſtly large; and 
in this tree they both took their * reloived to 
' Tee there what might offer. | 
They had hot ſtood there long, but two of the ſava- 
ges appeared running directly that way; as if they had 
already notice where they ſtood, and were coming up 
to attack them; and a little way further, they eſpied 
three more coming after them, and five more behind 
them, all coming the ſame way; beſides which, they 
ſaw ſeven or eight more at a diſtance, running another 
Way; for, iti a word, they ran every way, like ſportſ- 
men beating for their game. 

The poor men were now in great perplexity, whe- 
ther they ſhould ſtand, and keep their, poſture, or fly; 
But after a very ſhort debate with themſelves, they 
conſidered, that if the ſavages ranged the country thug, 
before belp eame, they might, perhaps, find out their 
retreats in the wodd, and then all would be loſt : fo 
they reſolyed to ſtand them there; and if there were 
too many to deal with, then they would get to the top 
of the tree, from whence they doubted not to defend 


+ themſelves, fire excepted, as long as their ammunition 


laſted, tho? all the ſavages that were landed; which were 
near fifty, were to attack them. 

Having reſolved upon this, they next conſidered whe- 
ther they ſhould fire at the firſt two, or wait for the 
three, and ſo take the middle party; by which the 
two and the five that followed would be ſeparated; at 
length they reſolved to let the two firſt paſs by, un- 
leſs they ſhould ſpy them i in the tree, and come to at- 


r 
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keck them. The to firſt favages alſo conflemed them 
in this reſolution, by turning a little from them towards 
another part of the wood; but the three, and the five 
after them, came forwards directly to the tree; as if 
they had known the Engli/bmen were there. 

Seeing them come fo ſtrait towards them, they re- 
folved to take them in a line as they came; and as they 
reſolved to fire but one at a time, perhaps the firſt ſhot 
might hit them all three; to which purpoſe, the man 
who was to fire, put three or four bullets into the 
piece; and, having a fair loop- hole, as it were, from a 
broken hole in the tree, he took a ſure aim, without 
being ſeen, waiting till they were about thirty yards 
off the tree, ſo that he could not miſs. 

While they were thus waiting, and the favages came 


on, they plainly ſaw, that one of the three was the run- 


away ſavage that hadeſcaped from them, and they both 
knew him diſtinctly, and reſolved, that, if poſſible, he 
ſhould not eſcape tho? they ſhould both fire; ſo the 
other ſtood ready with his piece, that if he did not 
drop at the firſt ſhot, he ſhould be ure to have a ſe- 
cond, 

But the firſt was too good a knen to miſs his 
aim; for, as the ſavages kept near one another, a little 
behind in a line, in a word, he fired, and hit two 
of them directiy: The foremoſt was killed outright, 
being ſhot in the head; the ſecond, which was the 
run- away Indian, was ſhot through the body, and fell, 
but was not quite dead; and the third had a little 
ſcratch in the ſhoulder, perhaph, by the ſame ball 
that went through the body of the ſecond ; and, being 
8 frighted · though not much bor, fat down 
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upon the ground, 8 and yelling i in a hideous 
manner. 

The five that were behind, more frighted with the 
noiſe, than ſenſible of their danger, ſtood till at firſt; 
for the woods made tie ſound a thouſand times bigger 
than it really was; the echoes rattling from one ſide to 
another, and the fowls riſing from all parts, ſcreaming 
and making, every ſort, a ſeveral kind of noiſe, ac- 
cording to their kind, juſt as it was when I fired the 
firſt gun that, perhaps, was ever ſhot off in that place, 
ſince it was an iſland, 

However, all being ſilent agajn, and they not know- 
ing what the matter was, came on unconcerned, till 


| they came to that place where their companions lay, 


in a condition miſerable enough; And here the poor 
ignorant creatures, not ſenſible that they were within 
reach of the ſame miſchief, ſtood all of a huddle over 
the wounded man, talking, and, as may be ſuppoſed, 
_ inquiring of him how he came to be hurt; and who, 
tis very rational to believe, told them that a flaſh of 
fire firſt, and immediately after that, thunder from 


their gods. had killed thoſe two, and wounded him: 


This, I ſay, is rational; for nothing is more certain 


ttan that, as they ſaw no man near them, ſo they had 


never heard a gun in all their lives, of ſo much as 


2 heard of a gun; neither knew they any thing of kill- 


ing or wounding at a diſtance, with fire and bullets; 
if they had, one might reaſonably believe, that they 


would not have ſtood ſo unconcerned, in viewing the 


| fate of their fellows, without ſome . of 


their own. 
Our two men, though, as they confeſſed to me, it 
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Erieved them to be obliged to kill ſo many poor crea 
"tures, who at the ſame time had no notion- of their 
danger; yet, having them all thus i their power, and 
the firſt having loaded his piece again, reſolved to let 
fly both together among them ; aud, ſingling out, by 
agreement, which to aim at, they ſhot together, and 
killed or very much wounded four of them; the fifth, 
frighted even to death, though not hurt, fell with the 
reſt; ſo that our men, ſeeing them all fall rogether, 
thought they had killed them all, 

The belief that the ſavages were all killed, made 
qur two men come boldly out from the tree before + 
they had charged their guns again, which was a wrong 
ſtep; arid they were under ſome ſurpriſe, when they 
came to the place, and found no lefs than four of the 
men alive, and of them, two very little hurt, and one 
not at all: This obliged them to fall upon them with 
the ſtocks of their muſquets; and firſt they made ſure 
of the run- away ſavage, that had been the cauſe of all 
the miſchief; arid of auother that was hurt in his 
knee, and put them out of their pain; then the man 
that was not hurt at all came and kneeled down to 
them, with his two hands held up, and made piteous 
moan to them by geſtures and ſigns, for his life, but 
could not ſay one word to them that they could under- 
ſtand, 

However, they Gened to him to fit down at the foot 
of a tree thereby; and one of the Engli/bmen, with a 
piece of rope twine, which he had by great chance in 
his pocket, tied his feet faſt together, and his hands be- 
hind him, and there they left him; and, with what 
ſpeed they could made after the other two which were 
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gone before, fearing they, or any more of them, 

ſhould find the way to their covered place in the 
woods, where their wives, and the few goods they had 
left lay: They came once in ſight of the two men, 
bur it was at a great diſtance; however, they had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee them croſs over a valley, towards the 
ſea, the quite contrary way- from that which led to 
their retreat, whieh they were afraid of; and, being 
fatisfied with that, they went back to the tree, where 
they left their priſoner, who, as they ſuppoſed, was 
delivered by his comrades; for he was gone, and the 


two pieces of rope-yarn, with which they had bound. 


him, lay juſt at the foot of the tree, 
They were now in as great à concern as bafors, not 
e what courſe to take, or how near the enemy 


might be, or in what number; ſo they reſolved to go 


away to the place where their wives were, to ſee if all was 
well there, and to make them eaſy, who were in fright 
enough to be ſure; for thongh the favages were their 
own country-folk, yet they were molt terribly afraid 
of them, and perhaps the more, for the knowledge 
they had of them, - 

When they came thither, they found the ſavages had 
been i in the wood, and very near the place, but had 
not found it; for indeed, it was inacceffible, by the 

trees ſtanding ſo thick, as before, unleſs the perſons 
ſeeking it had been directed by thoſe that knew it, 
which theſe were not; they found, therefore, every 
thing very fate, only the women in a terrible fright: 


While they were here, they had the comfort of ſeven 


of the Spamards coming to their aſſiſtance; the dther 
ten, with their ſervants, and old Friday, I mean 
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Friday 8 rather, were gone in a body to defend theic 
bower, and the corn and cattle that were kept theres 
in caſe the ſavages ſhould have roved over to that fide 
of the country; but they did not ſpread ſo far: With 
the ſeven Spaniards came one of the ſavages, who, as 
I faid, were their priſoner formerly, and with them 
alſo came the ſavage, whom the Engliſhmen had left 
bound hand and foot at the tree; ' for it ſeems they 
came that way, ſaw the ſlaughter of the ſeven men, 
and unbound the eighth, and brought him along with 
them ; where, however, they were obliged to bind him 


again, 'as they had done the two others, who were 


left when the third ran away. _- 
The priſoners began now to be a burden to PE 


and they were ſo afraid of their eſcaping, that they 


thought they were under an abſolute neceſſity to kill 
them for their own preſer vation: However the Spa- 
niard governor would not conſent to it; but ordered, 
that they ſhould be ſent out of the way, to my old 
cave in the valley, and be kept there with two Spani- 
ards to guard them, and give them food: Which was 
done, and they were bound there hand and foot for 
that night. 

When the Spaniards came, the two EnglifSmen were 
ſo encouraged, that they could not ſatisfy themſelves 
to ſtay any longer there; but taking five of the Spa- 
nigrds, and themſelves, with four muſquets and a piſtol 
among them, and two ſtout quarter-ſtaves, away they 


went in queſt of the ſayages: And firſt, they came to 


the tree where the men lay that had been killed; but 
it was eaſy to ſee, that ſome more of the ſavages had 
been there; for they attempted to carry their dead 
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men away, and had dragged two of them a good Way, 
but had given it over; From thence they advanced tq 
the firſt riſing ground, where they had ſtood, and ſeen 
their camp deſtroyed, and where they had the morti- 
fication ſtill ro ſee ſome of the ſmoke ; but neither could 
they hear or ſee any of the ſavages: Then they reſolved, 


though with all poſſible caution, to go forward towards 


their ruined plantation: Burt a little before they came 
thither, coming in ſight of the ſea-ſhore, they ſaw plain- 
ly the ſavages all embarking again in wer Canoes, in 
order to be gone, 


They ſeemed ſorry at firſt, that. there was no way | 


to come at them, to give them a parting blow: Bug 
upon the bol were very well ſatisfied to be rid of 


them. | 
- The poor Engliſhmen, being now twice rabid, and 


all their implements deſtroyed, the reſt all agreed to | 


come and help them to rebuild, and to aſſiſt them with 
needful ſupplies. Their three couptrywen, who were 
not yet noted for having the leaſt jnclinazion to do any 
good, yet; as ſoon as they heard of it / for they, living 
remote eaſtward, knew nothing of the matter till all 
was over) came and offered their help and aſſiſtance, 
and did very friendly work for ſeveral days, to reſtore 
their habitations, and make neceſſaries for them; and 
thus in a little time, they were tet: upon Mit legs 
again, 

Abont two days after this, they had the bother ſa- 
tisfation of ſeeing three of the ſayages Canoes come 
driving on ſhore, and, at ſome diſtance from them, 
with two drowned men; by which they had reaſon to 
believe, that they had met with a ſtorm at ſea, and had 
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overſer ſome of them; for it had blown very hard the 
night after they went of, 
However, as ſome might miſcarry, ſo on the other 

hand, enough of them eſcaped to inform the reſt, as 
well of what they had done, as of what happened to 
them; and to whet them on to another enterpriſe of 
the ſame nature, which they, it ſeems, reſolved: to at- 
tempt, with ſufficient force to carry all before them; 
for, except what the firſt man had told them of inha- 

bitants, they could fay little to it of their own know- 
ledge; for they never ſaw one man, and the fellow be- 
ing killed that had affirmed it, they had no other wit- 
neſs to confirm it to them. 


It was five or ſix months after this, before they 


heard any more of the ſavages, in which time our men 
were in hopes they had not forgot their former bad 
luck, or had given over the hopes of better; when, 
on a ſudden, they were invaded with a moſt for- 
midable fleet, of no leſs than twenty-eight Canoes full 
of ſavages armed with * bows and arrows, great 


clubs, wooden ſwords, and ſuch like engines of war; 


and they brought ſuch numbers with them, that, in 


ſhort, in put all o our people 1 into the utmoſt conſterna- 


tion. 
As they came on ſhore in the evening, and at the 


eaſtermoſt · ſde of the iſland, our men had that night 
to conſult and conſider what to do; and, in the firſt 
place, knowing that their being entirely concealed, 


was their only ſafety before, and would much more 


be ſo now, while che number of their enemies was ſo 

great, they therefore reſolved, firſt of all, to take 

down the huts which were built for the two Engli . 
8 4 


- 
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© Gu ante acme their goats to the old cave; bg- 


_- cauſe they ſuppoſed the ſavages would go directly thi- 


ther, as ſoon as it was day, to play the old game over 


again, tho? they did not now land within two leagues 


of it. 

In che next place, they grope away all the flock of 
goats.they had at the old bower, as I called it, which 
belonged to the Spaniards; and, in ſhort, left as little 
appearance of inhabitants any where as poſſible; and 
the next morning early they poſted themſelyes with 
all their force, at the plantation of the two men, wait- | 

ing for their coming. As they gueſſed, ſo it happen- 
pr theſe new inyaders, leaying their Cances at the 


| eu of dhe illand, came ranging along the ſhore 


directly towards the place, to the number of two hun- 


LS 


Ared end fifty, as near as our men could judge. Our 


army was but ſmall indeed; but, that which wag 
wortſe, they had not cw all their number nei- 
- ther: The whole account, it W Fir, 


2 v0 men: 


17 Samviards, 
5 Eugliſbmen. 
1 Old Friday, or Friday's father, | 
8 Haves, taken 1aken with the women, mhp proved v 
_ faithful. 
3 Other faves, who lived with the ene. 
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- i: To arm theſe they had 


11 Moſquers, e 
E Piſtols. W 
3 Fowling - pieces. 


5 Muſquets, or fowliqg · piaces, which were ben 
by me from the ien ſeamen nne 
Auced. 
2 words. 
3 Old halberts, 


1 
* * 


To their ſlayes they did not give either m 

or fuſil, but they had eyery one an halbert, or a long | 
hal, like a quarter-ſtaff, with a great ſpike of iran 
faſtened into each end of it, and by his ſide # hatchet; 
alſo every one of our men had hatchets. T'wo of the 
women could not be prevailed upon, but they would 
come into the fight; and they had bows and arrows, 
which the Spaniards had taken from the ſavages, when 
the firſt action happened, which I have ſpaken of, where 
the Indians fought with. one another, and the . 
had hatchets too. 

The Spaniard goyernor, whom I have deſcribed 
ſo often, commanded the whole, aud Miilliam Athins, 
who, tho? à dreadful fellow for wickedneſs, was a moſt 
daring bold fellow, commanded under him. I he ſa- 
vages came forward like lions, and our men, which way 
the wor ſt of their fate bad no advantage in their fi» 
tuation; only that VII Atkins, who now proved 4 
molt uſeful fellow, with fix men, was planted juſt be- 
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hind a bl thicket of buſhes, as an advanced guard, 
with orders to let the firſt of them paſs by and then 
fire into the middle of them ; and, as ſoon as he had 
fired, to make his retreat, as ninably as he could, round 
a part of the wood, and ſo come in behind the Spani- 
ards where they _ having a thicket of trees all be- 
fore them. 

When the ſavages came on, they ran Araggling about 
every way in heaps, out of all manner of order; and 
Will Atkins let about fifty of them paſs by him; then, 
ſeeing the reſt come in a yery thick throng, he orders 
three of his men to fire. baving loaded their muſquets 
with fix or ſeyen bullers apiece, about as big as large 
piſtol-bullets How many they killed or wounded, 


5 they knew not; bur the conſternation and ſurpriſe was 


ine ible among the favages, who were frighted to 
the laſt degree, to hear ſuch a dreadful noiſe, and fee 
their men killed, and others hurt, but jee nobody that 
did it; when, in the middle of their fright, William 
Atkins, and his other three, let fly again among the 
chickeſt of them; and in leſs than a minute, the firſt 
three, being loaded again, gave them a third volley. 
Had HFilliam Athins aud his men retir'd immedi- 
ately, as ſoon as they had fired, as they were ordered 
to do; or had the reſt of the body been at hand, to 
have pour d in their ſhot continually, the ſavages had 
been effeQually routed ; for the terror that was among 
them came principally from this, viz. 7 hat they were 
tied by the Gods with thunder and hghining, and could 
| ſee nobody that hurt them; but M illiam Atkins, ſtay- 
ing to load again, diſcovered the cheat: ſome of the ſa- 
yages, who yere at a diſtance, ſpying ibem, came upon 
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them behind; and tho* Atkins and his men fired at 
them alſo, two or three times, and killed above twen- 
ty, retiring as faſt as they could, yet they wounded 
Atkins himſelf, and killed one of his fellow Eng/i/hmen 
with their arrows, as they did afterwards one Spani- 
ard. aud one of the Indian ſlaves who came with the 
vVomen; this ſlave was a moſt gallant fellow, and fought 
molt deſperately, killing five of them with his own hand, 
having no weapon but one of the armed ſtaves, and an 
hatchet, _ | 
Our men being thus hard laid at, Atking wounded 
and two other mien killed, retreated to a riſing ground 
in the wood; and the Spaniards, after firing three 
vollies upon them, retreated alſo; for their number 
was ſo great, and'they were ſo deſperate, that tho? a- 
bove fifty of them were killed, and more than ſo ma- 
ny wounded, yet they came on in the teeth of our men, 
fearleſs of danger, and ſhot their arrows like a cloud; 
and it was obſerved, that their wounded men, who were 
not quite diſabled, were made outrageous by their 
wounds, and fought like madmen. 
When our men tetreated, they left the Spaniard 
and the Engliſhman, that were killed, behind. them: 
and the layages when they came up to them, kill'd 
them over again ina wretched manner, breaking their 
arms, legs and begds, with their clubs, and wooden 
ſwords, like true ſavages: but, finding our men were 
gone, they did not ſeem to purſue them, but drew 
themſelves up in a kind of a ring. which is. it ſeems, 
their cuſtom; and ſhou:ed twice, in token of their vie- 
tory : after which they had the mortification to ſee 
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ſeveral of their wounded men fall, dying with the mere 
loſs of blood. 

The Spaniard governer having Fr his little bo- 
dy up together upon a riſing ground, Atkins, though 
he was: wounded, would have had him march'd, and 
charge them again all together at once: but the Spa- 
niardreplied, ſeignior Atkins, you ſee how their woun- 
ded men fight; ler them alone till morning ; all theſe 
wounded men will be {tiff and fore with their wounds, 

and faint with the loſs of blood; and lo we ſhall have 

the fewer to engage 

The advice was good; but Will Atkins el mer- 

. - Fily, that's true ſeignior, and fo ſhall I too; and that's 
| the reaſon I would go on, while 1 am warm, Well, 
| feignior Artins, ſays the Spaniard, you bave behaved 
1 gallantly, and done your part; we will fight for you, 
| | 5 if you cannot come on; but I think it beſt to y till 
morning; ſo they waited. | 
J. But as it was a clear moon light night, and ey 
i found the ſavages in great diſorder about their dead 
and wounded men, and a great hurry and noiſe among 
| them where they lay, they afterwards reſolved to fall 
upon them in the night, eſpecially if they could come 
9 give them but one volley before they were diſco- - 
ver d. This they had a fair opportunity to do; for one 
of the two Eng liſbmen, in whoſe quarter it was that 
- the fight began, led them round, between the woods 
and the ſeaſide, weſtward, and turning ſhort ſouth, they 
came ſo near where the thickeſt of them lay, that be- 
fore they were ſeen or heard, eight of them fired in 
, * among them, and did dreadful execution upon them; , 
in half a minute more eight others fired after them, 
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in their ſmall ſhot in fuch a quantity, that 473 
bundance were killed and wounded ; and all this while 
they were not able to fee who hurt them, or n 
way to fly. | | | 

The Spaniards charged again with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, and then divided themſelves iuto 3 bodies, 
and reſov'd to fall in among them all together: they 
had in each body 8 perſons ; that is to ſay 24, where- | 
of were 22 men, and the 2 women, who, by the way, 
fought deſperatey. 

They divided the fre arms equally in each party, 
and ſo of the halberts and ſtaves. They would have 
had the women keep back ; but they ſaid, they were 
reſol vd to die with their hoebands. Having thus form'd 
their little army, they march'd out from among the 
trees and came up to the teeth of the enemy, ſhouts 
ing and hallooing as loud as they could; the ſavages + 

ſtood all together, but were in the utmoſt confuſion, 
hearing the noiſe of our men ſhouting from three quar- 
ters together; they would have fought if they had ſeen 
us; and, as ſoon as we came near enough to be ſeen, 
ſome arrows were ſhot, and poor old Friday was wound 
ed, tho' not dangerouſly, But our men gave them no 
2 time; but, running up to them, fir'd among them three 
ways, and then fell in with the but - ends of their muſ- 
quets, their ſwords, arm'd ſtaves, and hatchets; and 
laid about them ſo well, that, in a word, they ſet up a 
diſmal ſcreaming and howling, flying to are their lives 
which way ſoeyer they could. 
Our men were tir d with the execution ; ud killa, 
or mortally wounded, in the two fights, tbour a 180 of 
them; the reſt, being frighted out of their wits, ſcour ct 
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thro? the woods, and over the hills, with all the ſpeed | 


and fear that nimble feet could help them to do; and 


as we did not trouble ourſelves much to purſue them, 
they got all together to the ſea · ſide, where they land- 


ed, and where their canoes lay. But their diſaſter 
was not at an end yet; for it blew a ter tible ſtorm of 
wind that evening from the ſea- ward; ſo that it was 
impoſſible for them to put off; nay, the ſtorm conti- 


nuing all night, when the tide came vp, their canoes 


were molt of them driven by the ſurge of the ſea (0 
high upon the ſhore, that it requir'd infinite toil to get 
them off; and ſome of them were even da{h'd to pieces 
againſt the beach, or againſt one another. 

Our men, tho? glad of their victory, yet got little 
reſt that night; but having refreſh'd themſelves as well 
as they could, they reloly'd to march to that part of 


the iſland where the ſavages were fled, and ſee what 
poſture they were in. This neceſſarily led them over 


the place where the fight had been, and where they 


found ſeveral of the poor creatures not quite dead, and 


yet paſt recovering life; a ſight diſagreeable enough 
to generous minds; for a truly great man, tho oblig'd 
by the law of battle to deſtroy his enemy, takes no 
delight in his mitery. . 

However there was no need to give any order i in 
chis caſe + for their own ſavages, who were their ſer- 


vants, diſpatched thole * creatures with their hat- 


chers. | 
At length they came in view of the place where the 


more miierable remains of the ſavages army lay, where 
there appeared about 100 ſtill; their poſture was ge- 
erally icing upon the ground, wich their knees up 


t in 
towards their mouth, and the head put between the 
hands, leaning down upon the knees. 


When our men came within two muſquet-ſhot . ok 


them, the Spaniard governor order'd two muſquets to 
be fired without ball, to alarm them ; this he did, that 
by their countenance he might know what to expect, 
diz. Whether they were ſtill in heart to fight, or 
were {o heartily beaten, as to be diſpirited and diſ- 
courag'd, and ſo he might manage accordingly. - 

This ſtratagem took; for, as ſoon as the ſavages 
heard the firſt gun, and ſaw the flaſh of the ſecond, 
they ſtarted up upon their feet i in the greateſt conſter- 
nation imaginable; and, as our men advanced ſwiftly 
towards them, they all ran ſcreaming and yelling away 


Vith a kind of an howling noiſe, which our men did 


hot underſtand, and had neyer heard before; and thus 
they ran up the hills into the country. 


At firſt, our men had much rather the weather had 


been calm, and they had all gone away. to ſea: but they 
did not then conſider, that this might probably have 
been the occaſion of their coming again in ſuch multi. 
tudes as not to be reſiſted; or, at leaſt, to come ſo ma- 
ny and fo often, as would quite deſolate the iſland, and 
ſtarve them: Fill Atkins therefore, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his wound, kept always with them, proy'd the 
beſt counſellor in this caſe: his advice was, to take 
the advantage that offered, and clap in between them 


and their boats, and ſo deprive them of the capacity of _ 


ever returning any mote to plague the iſland. 


They conſulted long about this, and ſome were a. 


gainſt it, for fear of making the wretches fly into the 
woods, and live there deſperate; and fo they ſhould 
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| bare chem to bunt liſte wild beaſts, be afraid to flir a: 
bout their buſineſs, and Have their plantation continu- 
ally rifled, alf their tame goats deſtroyed, and, in ſhort 


- be reduc'd to a life of continual diſtreſs: 


Mill Attins told them, they had better have to do 
with 100 men, than with 1560 nations; that as they 
| muſt deſttoy their boats, fo they muſt deſtroy the men, 
or be all of them deſtroy d themſelves. In a word, he 
ſhew'd them the neceſſity of it ſo plainly, that they 

all came into it; ſo they went to work immediately 
with the boats, and, getting ſome dry wood together 
from a dead tree, they try'd to ſet ſome of them on 
fire; but they were ſo wet. that they would ſcarce 
burn. However, the fire ſo burn'd the upper part, 
that it ſoon made them unfit for ſwimming in the ſea 
as boats, When the Indians ſaw what they were a- 
bout, ſome of them came ruuning out of the woods ; 


and, coming as near as they could to our men, kneel'd 


down and cry'd. Os, Oa; Maramoloa, and ſome othet 
words of their language, which none of the others un- 


8 i derſtood any thing of ; but as they made pitiful geſ- 


tures, and ſtrange noiſes, it was eaſy to underſtand, 


they begged to have their boats ſpared, and that they 


would be gone, and never come thither again. 
But our men were now ſatisfied, that they had no way 
| to preſerye themſelves, or to ſave their colony, but ef- 
 FeQually to prevent any of tlieſe people from ever go- 
ing home again; depending upon this, that if ever ſo 
miich as one of them got back into their country to 
tell the, ſtory, the eolony was undone : ſo that letting 
them know that they ſhould not have any niercy, they 
fell to work with their canoes, and deſttoyed them e- 
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. yeby one, that the ſtorm had not deſttoyed befofs ; at 
the ſight of which the ſayages raiſed a hideous cry in 
the woods, which our people heard plain enough; af- 
ter which they tan about the iſtand like diſtracted menz 


ſo that, in a word, our men did not really know 4t firlk G 


what do with them. 
Nor did the Spaniards, with all their prudence, con- 


der that while they made thoſe people thus deſperate, - 
they ought to have. kept good guard at the ſame time 


upon their plantations ; for tho' it is true they had 
driven away their cattle, and the Indians did not find 
their main retreat, I mean my old caſtle at the hill, 
nor the cave in the valley; yet they found out my 
plantation at the bower, and pulled it all to pieces, and 
all the fences and planting about it ; trod all the corn 

under foot; tore up the vines and grapes, being juſt 
then almoſt ripe; and did our men an ineſtimable da- 
mage, thoꝰ, to theaiſelyes, not one far things worth of 
ſer vice. 

Tho? our men were able to fight them upon all oo- 
caſions, yet they were in no condition to purſue then, 
or hunt them up and down; for as they were too nim» 
ble of foot for our men when they found them ſingle, 
{5 our men durſt not go about ſingle, for fear of be- 


ing ſurrounded with their numbers: the beſt was, they 


had no weapons; for tho? they had bo vs; they had no 
arrows left, nor any materials to make any, nor had 
they any edg'd tool or weapon among them, 

The extremity and diſtreſs they were reduc'd to was 
great, and indeed deplorable, bur at the ſame time our 
men were alſo brought to very hard circumſtances by 
them; for tho? their retreats were preſecy'd, yet their 
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proviſion wis deſtroyed; and their har veſt oled; and 
what to do, or which way to turn themſelves, they 
knew not: the only refuge they had now, was the 
ſtock of cattle they had in the valley by the cave, and 
ſone little corn which grey there. The three Eng- 
liſi men, William Atkins, and his comrades, were now 
reduc'd to two, one of them being killed by an arrow, 


which ſtruck him on the fide of his head, juſt under 


the temples, fo that he never ſpoke more; and it was 
very remarkable, that this was the ſame brbarous fel- 
low who cut the poor ſavage flave with his hatchet, 
and who afterwards intended to have murder'd the 
Spaniards. | 

I look'd upon their caſe to have been worſe at this 
time, than mine was at any time after I firſt diſcover'd 
the grains of barley and rice, and got into the method 
of planting and railing my corn, and my tanie cattle j 


for now they had, as I inay ſay, an hundred wolves u- 
pon the iſland, which would deyour every thing they - 


could come at, yet could be very hardly come at them- 
ſel yes. 
The firſt thing they concluded, when they ſaw what 


their circumſtances were, was, that they would, if poſ- 


ſible, drive them up to the farther part of the iſfand, 
ſoutheaſt, that if any more ſayages came on ſhore, they 
might not find one another; then, that they would 
daily hunt and harraſs them, and kill as many of them 
as they could come at, till they had reduc'd their num- 
ber; and if they could at laſt tame them, and bring 
them toany thing, they would give them corn, and reach 
them how to plant and live upon their daily labour. 
In order to this, they follow'd them, and fo terrify'd 


ttz 'Y: 
dem wick their g guns, that in à few days, if any of 
them fired a gun at an Indian, if he did not hit hin, 


7 he would fall down for fear; and ſo dreadfully 


righted they were, that they kept out of ſight farther 
2nd farther, till at length our men following them, 
and every day almoſt killing and wounding ſome of 
them, they kept up in the woods and hollow places ſo 
much, that it reduced them to the utmoſt mĩſery for 
want of food; and many were afterwards found dead 
in the woods, without any hurt» but merely ſtar ved to 
death. 

When our men found this, it 1 their hearts re- 
ent, and pity moved them; eſpecially the Spaniard go- 
vernor, who was the moſt gentleman- like, generous- 
minded man that ever I met with in my life: And he 
propoſed, if poſſible, to take one of them alive, and 
bring him to underſtand what they meant, ſo far as to 
be able to act as interpreter, and to go among them, 
and ſee if they might be brought to ſome conditions, 


that might be depended upon to fave their lives, and 


to do us no ſpoil. 

It was ſome time before any of them could be ta- 
ken; but, being weak and half-ſtarved, one of them 
was at laſt ſurpriſed, and made a priſoner; he was ſul- 
len at firſt, and would neither eat nor drink; but find- 
ing himſelf kindly ufed, and victuals given him, and no 


violence offered him, he at laſt grew tractable, and 


came to himſelf. 

They brought old Friday to him, who talked often 
with him, and told him how kind the others would be 
to them all; that they would not only fave their hves, 
but would give them a part of the iſland to live in, pro- 
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yided they would give ſatisfaction, that they ſhould 
keep in their own bounds, and not come beyond them; 
to injure or prejudice others; and that they ſhould 
have corn given them, to plant and make it grow for 
their bread, and ſome bread given them for their pre- 


ſent ſubſiſtence; and old Friday bade the fellow go 


and talk with the reſt of his countrymen, and ſee what 
they faid to it; aſſuring them, that if they did not 
- agree immediately they ſhould all be deſtroyed. 
The poor wretches thoroughly humbled, and re- 
duced i in number to about thirty-ſeven, cloſed with the 
propoſal at the firſt offer, and begged to have ſome 
food given them; upon which twelve Spaniards, and 
two Engliſhmen, well armed, and three Indian ſlaves, 
and old Friday, marched to the place where they 
were; the three Indian ſlaves carried them a large 
quantity of bread, and ſome rice boiled up to cakes, 
and dried in the ſun, and three live goats; and they 
were ordered to go to the ſide of an hill, where they 
ſat down, eat the proviſions very thankfully, and were 
the moſt faithful fellows to their words that could be 
thought of; for, except when they came to beg victuals 
and directions, they never came out of their bounds; 
and there they lived when I came to the iſland, and I 
went to ſee them. - 

They had taught them both to plant corn, make 
bread, breed tame goats, and milk them; they wanted 
nothing but wives, and they ſoon would have been a 
nation: They were confined to a neck of land, fur- 
rounded with high rocks behind them, and lying plain 
towards the ſea before them, on the ſouth-eaſt corner 
of the iſland: They had land enough, and it was very 
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* and fruitful; for they. had a piece of land about 

2 mile and half "ci a2d three or four miles in 
1 
Our men taught them to make wooden ſpades, ſuch 
as I made for myſelf; and gave among them 12 hatch- 
ets, and 3 or 4 knives; and there they lived the moſt 
ſubjected innocent creatures, that ever were heard of. 

After this, the colony enjoyed a perfect tranquillity, 
with reſpe& to the ſavages, till I came to re-viſit them, 
which was in about two years: Not but that now- and- 
then ſome Cances of ſavages came on ſhore for their 
triumphal unnatural feaſts; but as they were of ſeve- 
ral nations, and, perhaps, had never heard of thoſe 
that came before, or the reaſon of it, they did not 
make any ſearch or inquiry after their countrymen; 
and if they had, it would have been very hard for 
them to have found them out, 

Thus, I think, I have given a full account of all that 
happened to them, to my return, at leaſt, that was 
worth notice. The Indians, or ſavages, were won- 
derfully civilized by them, and they frequently went 
among them; but forbid, on pain of death, any of the 
Indians coming to them, becauſe they would not have 
their ſettlement betrayed again. 

One thing was very remarkable, viz. that they 
taught the ſavages to make wicker - work, or baſkets ; 
but they ſoon out- did their maſters; for they made 
abundance of moſt ingenions things in wicker-work ; 
particularly, all ſorts of baſkets, fieves, bird-cages, cup- 
boards, c. as alſo chairs to fit on, ſtools, beds, 
couches, and abundance of other things, being very 
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l at fuch work, when they were once put in 
the way of it. 

My coming was a nk. relief to theſe people, 
becauſe we furniſhed them with knives, ſciſfars, ſpades, 
ſhovels, pick-axes, aud all —_— that kind which 
they could want, 

Wich che help of theſe tools they were ſo very bau- 
dy, that they came, at laſt, to build up their huts, or 
houles, very handſomely; raddling, or working it up 
like baſket-work all the way 'round, which was a very 
extraordinary piece of ingepuity, and looked very odd; 

but was an exceeding good fences as well againſt heat, 
as againſt all forts of vermin; and our men were ſo 
taken with it, that they got the wild ſavages to come 
and do the like for them; ſo that when t came to ſee 
the two Engh/bmen's colonies, they looked, at a dif- 
tance» as if they lived all like bees in an hive; and as 
for Will Athins, who was now become a very induſ- 


= trious, neceflary, and ſober fellow, he had made him- 


: felf fuch a tent of baſket-work, as I believe was never 


ſeen ; it was 120 paces round on the outſide, as ] mea- 
ſured by my ſteps; the walls were as cloſe worked as 


| a baſket, in pannels or ſquares, thirty-two i in number, 
and very ſtrong, ſtanding about 7 feet high: In the 


middle was another not above 22 paces round, but built 
ſtronger, being eight-ſquare in its form, and in the 8 
corners ſtood 8 very ftrong poſts, round the top of 
which he laid ſtrong pieces, joined together with wood- 

en pins, from which he raifed a pyramid before the 
roof of g rafters, very handfome, I aſſure you, and 


| joined together very well, though he had no nails, and 


only a few iron ſpikes, which he had made himſelf 
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too, out of the old iron that I had left there; and in- 
| deed, this fellow ſhewed abundance of ingenuity in ſe- 
veral things which he had no knowledge of: he made 
hiwſelt a forge, with a pair of wooden bellows to 
blow the fire; he made himſelf charcoal for his work, 
and he formed out of one of the iron eros a middling 
good anyil to hammer upon; in this manner he made 
many things, but eſpecially hooks, ſtaples and ſpikes, 
bolts and hinges. But to return to the houſe; after 
he had pitched the roof of his innermoſt tent, he work- 
ed it up between the rafters with baſket-work, ſo firm, 
and thatched that over again ſo ingeniouſly with rice- 
ſtraw, and over that a large leaf of a tree, which co- 
vered the top, that his houſe was as dry as if it had 
been tiled or ſlated. Indeed, he owned that the ſava- 
ges made the baſket-work for him. 

The outer circuit was covered, as a lean- to, all round 
this inner apartment, and long rafters lay from the 32 
angles to the top poſts of the inner houſe, being about 

twenty feet diſtant; ſo that there was a ſpace like a 
walk, within the outer wicker-wall, and without the 
inner, near twenty feet wide. 

'The inner place he partitioned of with the ſame 
wicker-work, but much fairer, and divided it into fix 
apartments, for that he had fix rooms on a floor, and 
out of every one of theſe there was a door; firſt, in- 
to the entry or coming into the main tent, and ano- 
ther door into the ſpace or walk that was round it; ſo 
that this walk was alſo divided into fix equal parts, which 
ſerved not only for a retreat, but to ſtore up any ne- 
ceſſaries which the family had occaſion for. Theſe ſix 
ſpaces not taking up the whole circumference, what 0- 
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ther apartments the outer circle had, were thus or- 
dered: As ſoon as you were in at the door of the ou- 


ter circle, you had a ſhort'paſſage ſtrait before you to 


the door of the inner houſe; but on either fide was a 
wicker partition, and a door in it, by which you went, 

firſt, into a large room or ſtore-houſe, 20 feet wide, 
and about 3o feet long, and thro? that into another not 
quite ſo long: So that in the outer circle were ten 

handſome rooms, fix of which were only to be come at 
thro? the apartments of the inner tent, and ſerved as 
cloſets or retired rooms to the reſpective chambers of 
the inner circle; and four large warehouſes or barns, 
or what you pleaſe to call them, which went in thro' 

one another, two on either hand of the paſſage, that 
led thro? the outer door to the inner tent. 

Such a piece of baſket- work, 1 believe, was never 
ſeen in the world; nor an houſe or tent, ſo neatly con- 
 txived, much leſs, ſo built: In this great bee-hive liy- 

ed the three families, that is to ſay, WW ill Athins, and 

his companion; the third Was killed, but his wife re- 
mained with three children; for ſhe was, it ſeems, big 
with child when he died; and the other two were not 
at all backward to give he widow her full ſhare of e- 
very thing, 1 mean; as to their corn, milk, grapes, &c, 
and when they killed a kid, or found a turtle on the 
ſhore ; fo that they all lived well enough, tho? it was 


true, they were not ſo induſtrious: as the other t, 


| as has been obſerved already. 


One thing, however, cannot be omitted; viz. that, 


as for religion, [ dont know that there was any thing 
of that kind among them; they pretty often, indeed, 


put one another in mind, that there was a God, by the 
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very common method of ſeamen, via. ſwearing by his 
name: Nor were their poor ignorant ſavage wives 
much the better for having been married to chriſti- 
ans, as we muſt call them; for as they knew very lit- 
tle of God themſelves, ſo they were utterly incapable 
of entering into any diſcourſe with their wives about 
a God, or to talk any thing to them concerging reli: 
gion. N 
; The utmoſt of al the i improvement which I can fag 
the wives had made from them, was, that they had 
taught them to ſpeak Engliſb pretty well; and all the 
children they had, which were near twenty ia all, were 
taught to ſpeak Engl/i/h too, from their firſt learning 
to ſpeak, tho? they at firlt ſpoke it in a very broken 


manner, like their mothers. There were none of thoſe 


children above fix years old when I came thither; for 
it was not much aboye ſeven years that they had fetched 
theſe five ſavage ladies qver, but they had been pretty 
fruicful, for they had all children, more or leſs: I 
think the cook's mate's wife was big of her ſixth child; 
and the mothers were all a good ſort of well-govern- 
ed, quiet, laborious women, modeſt and decent, help- 
ful to one another, mighty obſervant and ſubject to 
their maſters, I cannot call them husbands; and want- 
ed nothing but to be well inſtructed in the chriſtian 
religion, and to be legally marricd ; both which were 
happily brought about afrerwagds by my means, or, 
at leaſt, by the conſequence of my coming among 
them, | 

Having thus given an agcount of the colony in ge- 
neral, and pretty much of my five runagate Eng/i/omen, 
J mult ſay ſomerhing of the Spaniards, who were the 
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main body of the family; and in whoſe (tory there are 
ſome incidents alſo remarkable enongh. 

I had a great many diſconrſes with them about their 
circumſtances, when they- were among the ſavages: 
They told me readily, that they had no inſtances to 

give of their application or ingenuity in that country; 
that they were a poor miſerable dejected handfu! of 
people; that if means had been put into their hands, 
they had yet ſo abandoned themſelves to deſpair, and 
ſo ſunk under the weight of their misfortunes, that 
they thought of nothing but ſtarving : One of them, 
a grave and very ſenſible man, told me, he was con- 
vinced they were in the wrong ; that it was not the 
part of wiſe men to give up themſelves to their miſery, 
but always to take hold of the helps which reaſon of- 
fered, as well for preſent ſupport, as for future deli- 
verance: He told me, that grief was the moſt ſenſeleſs 
inſignificant paſſion in the world ; for that it regarded 


only things paſt, which were gener impoſſible to 


be recalled or to be remedied, but had no view to things 
to come, and had no ſhare in any thing that looked 
like deliverance, but rather added to the affliction, than 
propoſed a remedy : And _ this, he repeated a 
$aniſh proverb; which, tho* I caynor repeat in juſt 
the ſame words that he ſpoke it, yet I remember I 
made it into an Eng/zfb proverb of my own thus: 


In trouble to be troubled, 
I to have your trouble doubled, 


Hie ran on then in remarks upon al] the little im- 
provements I had made in my ſolitude; my unweari- 
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ed application, as he called ir, and how I had made 3 
condition, which, in its circumſtances was at firſt much 
' worſe chan theirs, 2 thouſand times more happy than 
theirs was, even now, when they were all together: 
He told me, it was remarkable, that Eng/iſbmen had a 
greater preſence of miad, in their diſtreſs, than any 
people that ever he met with; that their unhappy na- 
tion, and the Portugueſe, were the worſt men in the 
world to ſtruggle with misfortunes ; for that their fir ſt 
ſtep in dangers, after common * are oyer, was 
always to deſpair, lie down under it and die, wich- 
cout rouſing their thoughts up to proper remedies for 
eſcape. 
I told him, their caſe and mine differed excceding- 
ly; that they were caſt upon the ſhore without ne- 
ceſſaries, without ſupply of food, or of preſent ſuſte- 
nance, till they could provide ic: That it is true, 
had this diſadvantage and diſcomfort, that I was alone; 
but then the ſupplies I had providentially thrown i into 
my hands, by the unexpected driving of the ſhip on 
ſhore, was ſuch a help as would have encouraged any 
creature in the world to have applied himſelf as I had 
done: Beignior, ſays the Spaniard, had we poor Spa- 
nigrds been in your caſe, we ſhould never have gotten 
half thoſe things out of the ſhip as you did: Nay, fays 
he, we ſhould never have found means to have gotten 
2 raft to carry them, or to have gotten a raft on ſhore 
without boat or ſail; and how much leſs ſhould we 
have done, ſaid he, if any of us had been alone! Well, 
I deſired him to abate his compliment, and go on with 
the hiſtory of their coming onſhore, where they land- 


ed: He told me, they 8 lauded at a place 
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where there were people without proviſions ; whereas, 
had they had the common ſenſe to have put off to ſea 
again, and gone to another iſland a little farther, they 
had found proviſions, though without people; there 
being an iſland that way, as they had been told, where 
there were proviſions, though no people; that is to 
ſay, that the Spaniards of Trinidad had frequently 
been there, and filled the iſland with goats and hogs at 
ſeyeral times; where they had bred in ſuch multi- 
' tude, and where turtle and ſea-fowls were in ſuch plen- 
ty, that they could have been in no want of fleſh, though 
they had found no bread; whereas here they were on- 
ly ſuſtained with a few roots and herbs, which they 
underſtood not, and which had no ſubſtance in them, 
and which the inhabitants gave them ſparingly enough, 
and who could treat them no better, unleſs they would 
turn canibals, and eat men's fleſh, which was the great 
dainty of. their country. 

They gave me an account how many ways they 
ſtrove to civilize the ſavages they were with, and to 
teach them rational cuſtoms in the ordinary way of 
living. but in vain; and how they rgtorted it upon 
them, as unjuſt, that they, who came thither ſor aſſiſ- 
tance and ſupport, ſhould attempt to ſet up for inſtruc- 
tors of thoſe that gave them bread; intimating, it ſeems, 
that none ſhould ſet up for the inſtructors of others, 
but thoſe who could liye without them, 

They gave me diſmal accounts of the extremitiey 
they weredriven to; how ſometimes they were many 
days without any food at all ; the iſland they were up- 
on being inhabited. by a ſort of ſavages that lived more 
lent, and, for that reaſon, were leſs ſupplied with 


n 
the heteſſaties of life, than they had reaſon t6 believe 
others were in the ſame part of the world ; and yet 
they found, that theſe ſavages were leſs ravenous 
and voracious, than thoſe who had better ſupplies of 
food. 

Alſo they added, that they could not but ſee with 
what demonſtrations of wiſdom and goodneſs, the go- 
verning providence of God directs the event of things 
in the world; which, they ſaid, appeared in their cir- 
cumſtances; for if, preſſed by the hardſhips they were 
under, and the barrenneſs of the country where they 
were, they had ſearched after a better place to live in, 
they had then been out of the way of the relief that 
bappened to them by my means, 

Then they gave me an' account, how the ſavages, 
whom they lived among, expected them to go out with | 
them into their wars: And it was true, that, as they had 
fire-arms with them, had they not had the diſaſter to 
| boſe their ammunition, they ſhould not have been ſers 
viceable only to their friends, but have made them- 
ſelyes terrible both to friends and enemies; but being 
without powder and ſhot, and yet in a condition, that 
they could not in reaſon deny to go out with their land- 
lords to their wars; when they came in the field of 
battle, they were in a worſe condition than the ſava- 
ges themſelyes; for they neither had bows nor arrows, 
nor could they uſe thoſe the ſavages gave them; ſo 
that they could dg nothing but ſtand till, and be 
wounded with arrows till they came up to the teeth 
of their enemies; and then, indeed, the three halberts 
they had, were of uſe to them; and they would often 
drive a whole lite _ before them, with thoſe hal- 
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dn and ſharpened ſticks put into the muzzles of thei 
muſquets: But that for all this they were ſometimes 
ſurrounded with multitudes, and in great danger 
from their arrows; till at laſt they found the way to 
make themſelves Jarge targets of wood, which th 
covered with ſkins of wild beaſts, whofe names = 
knew not; and theſe covered them from the arrows 
| bf the ſavages; that. notwithſtanding theſe, they were 
ſometimes in great danger, and were once five of them 
. knocked down together, with the clubs of the ſavages, 
which was the time when one of them was taken pri- 


ſoner; that is to fay, the Spaniard, whom I had re- 


lieved: that at firſt they thought he had been killed, 
but when afterwards they heard be was taken priſon- 
er, they were under the greateſt grief imaginable, and 
would willingly have all ventured their lives to haye 
reſcued him. 

They told me, that when hy were ſo knocked 
down, the reſt of their company reſcued them, and 
ſtood over them. fighting till they were come to them- 
felves, all but he who they thought had been dead; 


body of above a thouſand ſavages, beating down all 


that came in their way, got the victory over their e- 


nemies, but to their great forrow, becatife it was with 
the lofs of their friend; whom, the other party find- 
ing him alive, carried off with ſome others, as J gave 


en account in my former. 
They deſeribed moſt affectionately, how they were 
| farpriſed with joy at the return of their friend and 


companion ia miſery, who they thought had been de- 


and then they made their way with their halberts and 
pieces, ſtanding cloſe together in a line, through a 
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youred by wild beaſts of the worlt kind, vis, by wild 
men; and, yet how more and more they were ſurpriſ- 
ed with the account he gave them of his errand, and 
that there was a chriſtian in any place near, much more 
one that was able, and had humanity enough to con- 
tribute, to their deliverance. | 
They deſcribed how they were aſtoniſhed at the 

ſight of the relief I ſeat them, aud at the appearance 
of loaves of bread, things they had not ſeen fince their 
coming to that miſerable place; how often they croſs- 
ed it, and blefſed it as bread ſent from heaven; and 
what a reviving cordial it was to their ſpirits to taſte ' 
it; as alſo, of the other things I had ſent for their ſup- 
ply. And, after all, they would have told me ſome- 
thing of the joy they were in, at the fight of a boat 
and pilots to carry them away to the perſon and place, 
from whence all theſe new comforts came ; but they 
told me, it was impoſſible to expreſs it by words; for 
their exceſſive joy naturally driving them to unbecom- 
ing extravagancies, they had no way to deſcribe them, 
but by telling me, that they bordered upon lunacy, 
having no way to give vent to their paſſion, ſuitable to 
the ſenſe that was upon them ; that, in ſome it work- 
ed one way, and in ſome another; and that ſome of 
them, through a ſurpriſe of joy, would burſt our into 
tears; others be half-mad, and others immediately 
faint, This diſcourſe extremely affected me, and call- 
ed to my mind Fridays ecſtaſy, when he met his fa- 
ther, and the poor people's ecſtaſy, when I took them 
up at ſea, after their ſhip was on fire; the mare of the 
ſhip's joy, when he found himſelf delivered in the place, 

where he expected to periſh; and my own joy, when, 


— 
ifter twerity-eight years captivity, I found a good e 
ready to carry me to my own country: All theſe things 
made me more ſenſible of the ralation of theſe poor 
men, and more affected with it. | 
Having thus given a view of the ſtate of things, as 
I found them, I muſt relate the heads of what I did 
for theſe people, and the condition in which I left 
them. It was their opinion, and mine too, that they 
would be troubled no more with the ſavages; or that, 
if they were, they would be able to cut them off, if 
they were twice as many as before; ſo that they haf 
no concern about that. Then J entered into a ſeri: 
ous diſcourſe with the Spaniard whom I called go- 
vernor, about their ſtay in the iſland; for, as I was 
not come to carry all of them off, ſo it would not be 

Juſt to carry off ſome, and leave others, who perhaps, 
would be unwilling to ſtay, if their ſtrength was di- 
miniſhed, 1 * 

On the other hand, I told them, I came to eſtabliſh 
them there, not to remove them; and then I let them 
know, that 1 had brought with me relief of ſundry 
kinds, for them: that I had deen at a great charge to 
ſupply them with all things neceſſary; as well for their 
convenience, as their defence; and that I had ſuch and 
ſuch particular per ſons with me, as well to increaſe and 
fecruit their number, as by the particular neceſſary 
employments which they were bred to, being artifi- 
ters, to aſſiſt them in thoſe things, in which, at pre- 

fent, they were to ſeek. | 
They were all together, when I talked thus to them; 
and before I delivered to them the ſtores I had brought, 
J aſked them, one by one, if they had intirely forgot 
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atid burden the firſt animoſities that had been among 
them, and could ſfiake hands with one another, and 
engage in a ſtrict friendſhip, and union of intereſt, ſo 
that there might be no more miſunderſtanding or jeas 
louſies. . 
William Attins, with 8 of frankneſs and 
good- humour, ſaid, they had met with afffictious e- 
noug h to make them all ſober, and enemies enough to 
make them all friends: That, for his part, he would 
live and die with them; and was ſo far from deſigning 
any thing againſt the Spaniards, that, he owned, they 
had done nothing to him but what his own mad humour 
made neceſſary, and what he would have done, and, 


perhaps. much worſe, in their caſe; and that he would 
alk them pardon, if I deſired it, for the fooliſh and 


brutiſh things he had done to them; and was very 
willing and defirous of living in terms of entire friend 
ſhip and union with them; and would do any thing 
that lay in his power to convince them of it: And as 
for going to England, he cared not if he did not 80 | 
thither theſe twenty years; | | 
The Spaniards ſaid, they had, indeed, at firſt, dif. ; 
armed and excluded William Atkins, and his twd 
countrymen, for their ill conduct, as they had let me 
know: ind they appealed to me, for the neceſſity they 
were under to do ſo; but that Wi lliam Atkins had 
behaved himſelf fo bravely in the great fight they had 
with the ſavages, and on ſeveral occaſions fince, 
and had ſhewed himſelf fo faithful ts, and concerned 
for the general intereſt of them all, that they had 
forgotten all that was paſt; and thought he merited 
as much to be truſted with arms, and hy th with 
Vor. II. 1 
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neceſſaries, as any of chem; and that they bad tell 
fied their ſatisfaction in him, by committing the com- 
mand to him, next to the governor himſelf: and as 
they had an intire confidence in him, and all his coun- 
trymen, ſo they acknowledged, they had merited that 
confidence, by all the methods that honeſt men could 
merit to be valued and truſted ; and they moſt hearti- 
ty embraced the occaſion of giving me this aſſurance, 
that they would never have any intereſt ſeparate from 
one another. 

VO pon thefe frank and open declarations of friend- 
ſhip, we appointed, the next day, to dine all rogether; 
and indeed, we made a ſplendid feaſt: I cauſed the 
ſhip's cook, and his mate to come on ſhore, and dreſs 
our dinner ; and the old cook's mate we had on ſhore, 


aſſiſted. We brought on ſhore fix pieces of good beef 


and four pieces of pork, out of the ſhip's proviſion, 
with our punch bowl, and materials to fill it; and, in 
particular, 1 gave them ten bottles of French clarer, 


and ten bottles of Eng/i/b beer; things thar neither the 


Spamards, or the Engliſhmen, had taſted for many 
years; and which it may be ſuppoſed, they were ex- 
ceeding glad of. 

The Spaniards added to our feaſt five whole kids, 
which the cooks roaſted; and three of them were ſent 
coyered up cloſe on board our ſhip, to the ſeamen, that 
they might feaſt on freſh meat from on ſhore, as we 


did with their ſalt meat from on board. 


After this feaſt, at which we were very innocently 
merry, I brought out my cargo of goods, wherein, that 
there might be no diſpute about dividing, I ſhewed 


them there was ſufficient for them all; and deſired, 
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that they might all take an equal quantity of the goods 
that were for wearing; that is to ſay, equal when 
made up : as firſt, 1 diſtributed linen ſufficieat to make 
every one of them four ſhirts; and, at the Spaniard's 
requelt, afterwards made them up fix, theſe were ex- 
ceeding comfortable to them, having been what, as I 
may ſay, they had long ſince forgot the uſe of, or what 
it was to wear them. 
I allotted the thin Engl 5 tus, which I mentioned 
before, to make every one à light coat, like à frock, 
which I judged fitteſt for the heat of the ſeaſon, cool 
and looſe; and ordered, that whenever they decayed, 
they ſhould make more, as they thought fit: The like 
tor pumps, ſhoes, ſtockings, and hats, &rc, | 

I cannot expreſs what pleaſure, what ſatisfaction, lat 
upon the cquntenances of all theſe poor men, when 
they ſaw the care I had taken of them, and how well 
I had furniſhed them: They told me, I was a father 
to them; and that, having ſuch a correſpondent as 1 
was, in ſo remote a part of the world, it would make 
them forget, that they were left in a deſolate place: 
and they all voluntarily engaged to me, hot to leave 
the place without my conſent. 

| Then I preſented to them the people Thad brought 
with me; particularly the taylor, the ſmith, and the 
two carpenters, all of them moſt neceſſary people; 
but, above all, my genetal artificer, than whom they 
could not name any thing that was more needful to 
them; and the taylor, to ſhew his concern for them, 
went to work immediately, and, with my leave, made 

them every one a ſhirt the firſt thing he did; and 
which was ſtill more, he taught the women not only 

F | 
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how to ſew and ſtitch, and uſe the Lf but made 
them aſſiſt to make the ſhirts for their husbands, and 

for all the reſt. 
As to the carpenters, I ſcatce need mention how uſe- 
ful they were; fot they took in pieces all my clumſy 
unhandy things, and made them clever convenient 
tables, ſtools, bedſteads, cupboards, lockers, ſhelves, and 
every thing they wanted of that kind. 
But, to let them ſee how nature made artificers at 
firſt, I carried the carpenters to ſee William Athins's 
baſket-houſe, as I called it; arid they both owned, they 
never ſaw an inſtance of ſuch natural ingenuity be- 
fore; nor any thing ſo regular, and ſo handily built, 
at leaſt of its kind: And one of them, when he ſaw it; 
after muſing a good while, turning about to me, I am 
ſure, ſays he, that man Has no need of t us ; 4 need 
do nothing but give him tools. 
Then I brought them out all my ſtore of tools, 
and gave every man a digging-ſpade, a ſhovel, and 
a rake, for we had no harrows, or ploughs; and, 
to every ſeparate place, a pickax, a crow,” a broad 
ax, and a ſaw; always. appointing, that as often as 
any were broken, or worn out, they ſhould be ſuppli- 
ed, without grudging, out of the general ſtores that I 
left behind. 
Nails, ſtaples, hinges, hammers, chiſſels, knives, ſci 
ſors, and all forts of tools, and iron- work, they had 
without tale, as they required; for no man would 
cate to take more than they wanted; and he muſt be 

| * a fool that would waſte or ſpoil them, on any account 
whatever: And, for the uſe of the ſmith, I left two 
tons of unwrought iron for a ſupply, 
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My magazine of powder and arms, which I brought 
| them, was ſuch, eyen to profuſion, that they could not 
but rejoice at them; for now they could march as I 
uſed to do, with a muſquet upon each ſhoulder, if 
there was occaſion; and were able to fight 1000 ſa- 


vages, if they had but ſome little adyantages of ſitua- 


tion; which alſo they could not miſs of, if they had 
occaſion. 

I carried on ſhore with me the young man, whoſe 
mother was ſtarved to death, and the maid-alſo; ſhe 
was a ſober, weil-educated, religious young woman, 
and behaved ſo inoffenſively, that eyery one gave her 
a good word: She had, indeed, an unhappy life with 


us, there being no woman in the ſhip but herſelf; but 


ſhe bore it with patience. After a while, ſecing things 
ſo well ordered, and in fo fine a way of thriving, up- 
on my iſland ; and conſidering, that they had neither 
buſineſs or acquaintance in the Eaſt - Indies, or reaſon 
for raking ſo long a voyage; I ſay, conſidering all this, 
both of them came to me, and deſired I would give 
them leave to remain on the iſland, and be entered a- 
mong my family, as they called it. 
I agreed to it readily; and they had a little plot of 
round allotted to them, where they had three tents 
or houſes ſet up, ſurrounded with a baſket-work, pa- 
liſado'd like Atkins, and adjoining to his plantation: 
Their tents were contrived ſo, that they had each of 
them a room apart to lodge in, and a middle tent, like 
a great ſtore-houſe, to lay all their goods in, and to eat 
and drink in; And now the other two Engli/bmen re- 
moved their habit to the ſame place; and ſo the 
iſland was divided into three colonies, and no more; 
. 
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viz. the Spaniard; with old Friday and the firſt ſer- 
vants, at my old habitatjon under the hill; which Was, 
in a word, the capital city; and where they had ſo en- 
larged and extended their works, as well under, as on 
the outfide of the hill, that they lived tho? perſect y 


concealed, yet full at large, Never was there ſuch a 
little city in a wood, and ſo hid, I believe, in any part 


of the world: For, I verily believe, 1000 men might 


| have ranged the iſland a month, and, if they had not 
known there was ſuch a thing, and looked on purpoſe 


for it, they would not have found it; for the trees 
food ſo thick, and fo cloſe, and grew ſo faſt matted in- 
to one another, that nothing but cutting them down 
firſt, could diſcover the place; except the two narrow 
entrances where they went in and but, could be found; 


: which was not very caſy: One of them was juſt * 


at the water's edge, on the fide of the creek; and it 
was afterwards above 200 yards to the place ; and the 
other was up the ladder at twice, as 1 have already 
formerly delcribed it; and they bad a large wood, 
thick planted, allo, on the top of the hill, which con- 


tained above an acre, which grew apace, and covered 


the place from all diſcovery there, with only one nar- 
row place between two trees, not caſy to be diſcover- 
ed, to enter on that ſide. | 

Ihe other colony was that of ill Athins, where 
there was four families of Engli Amen, mean thoſe I 
had left there, with their wives and children; three 
ſavages, that were ſlaves ; the widow and children of 
the Engliſiman that was killed; the young man and 
the maid, and, by the way, we made a wife of her al- 
ſo, before we went away: There were allo the two 


e 
carpenters and the taylor, who I brought with me, 
for them; alſo the ſmith, who was a very neceſſary 
man to them, eſpecially as a gunſmith, to take care of 
their arms; and my other man whom I called Zack of 
all trades ; who was, himſelf, as good, almoſt, as 
twenty men, for he was not only a very ingenious 
fellow, but a very merry fellow; and, before I went 
away, we married him to the honeſt maid that came 
with the youth in the ſhip ; whom I eee 
fore. | 
And now I ſpake of marrying, it beige me natu- 
rally to ſay ſomething of the French eccleſiaſtic, that 
J had brought with me out of the ſhip's crew, whom 
I took up at ſea, It is true, this man was a Roman, and, 
perhaps it may give offence to ſome hereafter, it I 
leave any thing extraordinary upon record, of a man, 
whom, before 1 begin, 1 muſt (to ſer him out in juſt 
colours) repreſent in terms very much to his diſadvan- 
tage, in the account of Proteſtants ; as firſt, that he was 
« Papiſt ; ſecondly, a Papiſt Prieſt; and thirdly, a 
F. rench Popiſh Prieſt. 

But juſtice demands of me to give him a due cha- 
rafter; and I muſt ſay, he was a grave, ſober, pious, 
and moſt religious perſon ; exact in his life, extenſive 
in his charity, and exemplary in almoſt every thing he 
did: What, then, can any one ſay, againſt my being 
yery ſenſible of the value of ſuch a man, notwithſtand- 
ing his profeſſion ? Though it may be my opinion, 

perhaps, as well as the opinion of others, who ſhall 
read this, that he was miſtaken. 

The firſt hour that I began to conyerſe with him, 
after he had agreed to go with me to the Eaſt-Indies, 
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| 
| 
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1 found reaſon to delight exceedingly in his converſa- 


tion; And he firſt began with me, about religion, in 
| the moſt obliging manner imaginable. 

Sir, ſays he, you have not only, under God (and, af 
that, he craſſed his breaſt) ſaved my life. but you have 
admitted me to go this voyage in your ſhip, and, by 
your obligiug ciyility, haye taken me into your fami- 
ly, giving me an opportunity of free converfation; 
No, fit, ſays he, you ſee by my habit, what my pro- 
teſſion is; and I gueſs by your nation, what yours is: 

J may think it is my duty, and, doubtleſs it is ſo, to 
uſe my utmoſt endeavours,'on all occaſions, to bring 
all the ſouls that 1 can to the knowledge of the truth, 

and to embrace the catholic doctrine, but, as I am 
here under your permiſſion, and in your family, I am 
bound in juſtice to your kindneſs, as well as in decen- 
cy and good manyers, to be under your government ; 


_and therefore, 1 ſhall not, without your leave, en- 


ter into any debates on the points of religion, in 
which we may not agree, farther than oy ſhall give 
me leave. 

I told him, his carriage was ſo modeſt, that I could 
not but acknowledge it: that it was true, we were 
"ſuch people as they called heretics; but that he was 
not the firſt catholic. that I had converſed with, with- 


out falling into any inconveniencies,, or carrying the 


queſtions | to any height in debate; that he ſhould not 
find himſelf the worſe uſed for being of a different o- 
pinion from us; and if we did not converſe without 
any diſlike on either ſide, upon that ſcore, it would be 
his fault, not ours, 


He replied, that he thought c our R wicht 
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be eaſily ſeparated from diſputes; that it was not hig 
buſineſs to cap principles with every man he diſcourſ: 
| ed with; and that he rather deſired me to converſe 
with him as a gentleman, than as a Religieuy; that if 
bi would give him leave, at aqy time, to diſcourſe up- 
on religious ſubjects, he would readily comply with it; 
and that then he did not doubt but I would allow him 
alſo to defend his own opinions, as well as he could; 
But that, without my leave, he would n not break. in up: 
on me with any ſuch thing. 

He told me farther, that he would not ceaſe to dg 
all that became him in his office, as a prieſt, as well 
2s a private chriſtian, to procure the good of the 
ſhip, and the ſafety of all that was in her: and though, 
perhaps, we would not join with him, and he could 
not pray with us, he hoped be might pray for us, 
which he would do upon all occaſions. In this man- 
ner we converſed ; and. as he was of a moſt obliging 
gentleman- like behaviour, ſo he was, it I may be al- 
Jowed to ſay ſo, a man gf good ſenſe, and, as ] believe, 
of great learning. 

He gave me a moſt diverting account of his life, 
and of the many extraordinary events of it; of many 
adventures which had befallen him in the few years 
that he had been abroad in the world, and particular- 
ly this was yery remarkable; viz, That during the 
voyage he was now engaged in, he had the misfortune 
to be five times ſhipped and unſhipped, and never to 
go to the place whither any of the ſhips he was in, were 
at firſt deſigned: that his firſt intent was, to have gone 
to Martinico; and that he went on board a ſhip bound 
rhizher, at St. Males ; but being forced into Lisbus 


| 
U 
i | 
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in bad weather, the ſhip received ſome damage, by 
running aground in the mouth of the river T agus, 
and was obliged to unload her cargo there; That find- 
ing a Portugueſe ſhip there bound to the Maderras, 


. and ready to fail, and ſuppoſing he ſhould ealily meet 
| with a veſſel there bound to Martinico, he went on 


board, in order to fail to the Madeiras ; but the maſ- 
ter of the Portugueſe ſhip, being but an indifferent 


mariner, had been out in his reckoning, and they 


drove to Fial; where, however, he happened to find 
a very good market for his cargo, which was corn; 
and therefore reſolved not to go to the Madetras, 
but to load ſalt at the e May, to go away to Neu- 

ndland. He had no remedy in this exigence, but 


fo go with the ſhip; and had a pretty good voyage as 


far as the Banks, ſo they call the place where they 
catch the fiſh, where meeting with a French ſhip, 
found from France to Quebeck, in the river of Canada, 


and from thence to Martinico to carry prqviſions, he 
thought he ſhould haye an opportunity to complete 


his firſt deſign: But when he came to Quebeck, the 


maſter of the ſhip died, and the ſhip proceeded no far- 


ther: So the next voyage he ſhipped himſelf for 
France, in the ſhip that was burnt, when we took 
them up at ſea, and then ſhipped him with us for the 


| Eaſt-Indres, as 1 have already ſaid. Thus he had 


been diſappointed in five voyages, all, as, I may call it, 
in one voyage, beſides what I ſhall have occaſion to mcn- 
tion farther of the ſame perſon. 

But I ſhall not make digreſſions into other men's 
ſtories which have no relation to my own. I return 


to what concerns our affairs in the iſland : He came 
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fo me one morning, for he lodged among us all the 
while we were upon the iſland; and it happened to be 
| juſt when I was going to viſit the Engli/Bmen's colo- 
ny, at the fartheſt part of the iſland; I ſay, he came 
me, and told me, with a very grave countenance, that 
he had, for two or three days, deſired an opportunity 
of ſome diſcourſe with me, which, he hoped, would 
not be diſpleaſing to me, becauſe he thought it might, 
| in ſome meaſure, correſepond with 'my general deſign, 
which was the proſperity of my new colony; and, 
perhaps, might put it, at leaſt, more than he yet 
thought it was, in the way of God's bleſſing. Er - 
I looked a little ſurpriſed at the laſt part of his dif 
courſe; and turning a little ſhort, how, fir, ſaid I, can 
it be ſaid, that we are not in the way of God's bluſſ- 
ng, after ſuch viſible aſſiſtauces, and wonderful deli- 
yerances, as we have ſeen here, and of which I have 
given you a large account? 

If you, had pleaſed, ſir, ſaid he, (with a world of 
modeſty, and yet with great readineſs) to haye heard 
me, you would haye found no room to have been diſ- 

leaſed, much leſs to think ſo hard of me, that I ſhovld . 
3 that you have not had wonderful aſſiſtances 
and deliverances: and, I hope, on your behalf, that 
you are in the way of God's bleſſing, and your delign 
3 excecding good, and will proſper, But, fir, ſaid he, 
tho? it were more ſo, than i is even poſſible to you, yet 
there may be ſome among you, that are not equally 
right in their actions: And you know, chat in the ſto- 

ry of Hrael, one Acban, in the camp, removed God's 
| bleſſing from them, ard turned his hand ſo againſt 
| hem, that thirty-ſix of them, though not concerned in 
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the crime, were the objects of divine vengeance, an] 
bore the weight of that puniſhment. 


I was ſenfibly touched with this diſcourſe, and told 


- him, his inference was fo juſt, and the whole deſign 
ſeemed ſo ſincere, and was really ſo religious in its 


own nature, that I was very ſorry I had interrupted 
him; and begged him to go on: And, in the mean 
time, becauſe it ſeemed, that what we had both to ſay, 
might take up ſome time, I told him, 1 was going 


to the Engli/bmen's plantations; and aſked him to go 


with me, and we might diſcourſe of it by the way: 
He told me, he would the more willingly wait on me thi- 
ther, becauſe there, partly, the thing was acted, which 
he deſired to ſpeak to me about: So we walked on; 


and I preſſed him to be free and plain with me, in 


what he had to ſay. 
Why then, ſir, ſays he, be pleaſed to A me leave 


to lay down a few propoſitions, as the foundation of 
what I have to ſay, that we may not differ in the ge- 
neral principles, tho? we may be of ſome differing o- 
pinions in the practice of particulars. Firſt, fir, tho 
we differ in ſome of the doctrinal articles of religion, 
and it is very unhappy, that it is ſo, eſpecially in the 


caſe before us, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards; yet, there 


are ſome general principles in which we both agree; 
p12. Firſt, that there is a God; and that this God, 
having given us ſome ſtated general rules for our ſer- 
vice and obedience, we ought not willingly and know- 
ingly to offend him, either by neglecting to do what 
he has commanded, or by doing what he has expreſly 
forbidden: And let our different religions be what 
chey will, this general principle, is readily owned by 
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us all: that the bleſſing of God does not ordiuarilj 
fbllow a preſunpraons ſinning againſt his command 
and every godd chriſtian will be affectionately concern- 
ed to prevent any that are under his care, living in 4 
total neglect of God and his commands. It is not yout 
men being proteſtants, whatever my opinion may 
be of ſuch, that diſcharges me from being concern- 
ed for their ſouls, and from endeavouring, if it lies 
before me, that they ſhould live in as little diſtance 
from, and enmity with, their maker as poſſible: eſpe» 


"cially, if you give me leave to meddle fo far in your 
circuit. 


= 


I could not yet imagine e what: he aimed at, and told 


him, I granted all he had faid; and thanked him, that 
he would ſo far concern nimſelf for us; and begged 
he would explain the particulars, of what he had ob- 
ſerved, that, like Zo/bua (to take his own parable) I 
might put away the accurſed thing from us. 

Why, then, fir, ſays he, I will take the liberty you 


give me; and there are three things, which, if I am 
Tight, muſt ſtand in the way of God's bleſſing upon 


your endeayours here, and which I ſhould rejoice, for 
your ſake, and their own, to ſec removed. And, fir, 
ſays he, I promiſe myſelf, that you will fully agree 


with me in them all, as ſoon as I name them; eſpeci- 


ally, becauſe I ſhall convince you, that every one of 


them may, with great eaſe, and very much to your ſa- 


tisfaQtion, be remedied. 

He gave me no leave to put in any more Ali 
but went on. Firſt,*fir, ſays he, you have here four 
Engliſhmen, who have fetched women from among the 


ſayages, and have taken them as their wives, and have 
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ES many children by them all, 1 yet are not mar- 
ried to them after any ſtated legal manner, as the laws 
of God and man require; and therefore are yet, in the 
| ſenſe of both, no leſs than adulterers, and living in a- 
dultery. To this, ſir, ſays he, I know you will object, 
that there was no clergyman, or prieſt of any kind, or 
of any profeſſion, to perform the ceremony; nor auy 
pen and ink, or paper, to write down @ contract of 
marriage, and have ſigned it between them. And! 
know aiſo, ſir, what the Spaniard governor has told 
you; I mean. of the agreement that he obliged them 
to make, when they took theſe women, viz. that they 
ſhould chuſe theni out by conſent, and keep ſepatat- 
ly to them; which, by the way, is nothing of a mat- 
| riage, no agreement with the women as wives, but 
only an agreement among themſelves, to keep them 
from quarrelling. 

But, fir, the effence of the ſacrament of matrimony 
(io he called it, being a Roman) conſiſts not only in the 
mutual conſent of the parties to take one another 8s 
man and wife, but in the formal and legal obligation 
that there is in the contract, to compel the man and 
woman, at all times, to own and acknowledge each o- 
ther; obliging the man to abſtain from all other wo- 
men, to engage in no other contract while theſe ſub- 
fiſt; and on all occaſions, as ability allows, ta provide 
honeſtly for them, and their children; and to oblige 
the women to the ſame, or like conditions, mutatis mus 
tandis, on the other ſide, | | 

Now, fir, ſays he, theſe men may, when they pleaſe, 
br when occaſion preſents, abandon theſe woman, diſ- 
- own their children, leave them to periſh, and take o- 
ther women, and marry them whillt theſe are living. 
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And hete he added, with ſome warmth, How, be, is 
God honoured in this unlawal liberty ? And bow 
ſhall a bleſſing ſucceed your endeavours in this place, 
however good in themſelves, and however ſincere 
in your deſign, while theſe men, who at preſent are 
your ſubjects, under your abſolute government and 
dominion, are allowed by you to live in open adul- 
tery ? 

I confeſs, I was ſtruck at the thing hel, but much 
more with the convincing arguments he ſupported it 
with; for it was certainly true, that tho? they had no 
dorromes on the ſpot, yet a formal contraft on both 


 fides, made before witneſſes, and confirmed by any to- 


ken, which they had all agreed to be bound by, tho 
ic had been but the breaking a ſtick between them, 
engaging the men to own theſe women for their wives 
vpon all occaſions, and never to abandon them or their 
children, and the women to the ſame with their huſ- 
bands, had been an effectual lawful marriage in the 
fight of God; and it was a great neglect, that it Way 
hot done, | 

But I thought to * gotten olf with my young 
prieſt, by telling him, that all that part was done when 
J was not here; and they had li ved ſo many years 
with them now, that if it was an adultery, it was paſt 
remedy ; they could do nothing in it now. 

Sir, ſays he, aſking your pardon for ſuch freedom, 
you are right in this; that it being done in your ab- 
fence, you could not be charged with that part of the 
crime, But I beſeech you, flatter not yourſelf, that 
you are not therefore under an obligation to do your 
vttermoſt gow to put an end to it: How can you think, 
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büt that, ler the time paſt lie on whom it Will, all the 
gwlt, for the future, will lie intirely upon you? Be- 
caule it is certainly i in your power now to put an end 
to it; and in nobody's power but yours. 

I was fo dull ill, that I did not take him right; 
but 1 imagined, that, by putting an end to it, he meant, 
that I ſhould part them, and not ſuffer them to live 


together any longer: And I ſaid to him, I could not 


do chat by any means, tor tliat it would put the whole 
iſland in confuſion. He ſeemed ſurpriſed that 1 ſhould 
ſo far miſtake him. No, fir, ſays he, I do not 
tnean, that you ſhould ſeparate them, but legally and 
effectually marry them now: And, fir, as my way of 
marrying may not be ſo eaſy to reconcile them to, tho 
it will be as effectual, even by your own laws; ſo 
| Your way may be as well before God, and as valid a- 
mong men; I mean, by a written contract, ſigned by 
both man and woman, and by all the witneſſes pre- 
ſent; which all the laws of Eura would decree to 
be vaild. 

I was amazed to ſee a nh true view, and ſo much 
fincerity of zeal, beſides the unuſual impartiality in his 
diſcoutſe, as to his own party or church; aid ſuch a 
true warmth for the preſerving people that he had no 
knowledge of, or relation to; I ſay, for preſerving 
them from tranſgreſſing the laws of God; the like of 
which, I had, indeed, not met with any-where. But 
recollectiug what he had ſaid, of marrying them by a 
written contract, which 1 kfiew would ſtand too; 1 
returned it back upon him, and told him, 1 granted 
all chat he had ſaid to be juſt, and, on his part, very 
kind, that I would difcourfe with the men upon the 
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eaſon why they ſhould ſcruple to let him marry 
them all; which I knew well enough would be grants 


ed to be as tuthentic and valid in England, as if they 


were married by one of our own elergymen. What 


was afterwards done in this 1 1 ſhall 582 of by 


itſelf, * 

I then preſſed him t6 tell me, whit was the ſecond 
complaint which he had to make; acknowledging, that 
I was very much his debtor for the firſt; and thank- 
ed him Heartily for it; He told me, he would uſe the 
ſame freedom and plainneſs in the ſecond ; and hoped I 


would take it as well; And this was, that, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe Eugliſs ſubjects of mine, as he called 
them, had lived with theſe women for almoſt ſeven 
years, and had taught them to ſpeak Engliſb, aud even 
do read it; and that they were, as he perceived, wo- 


men of tolerable underſtanding, and capable of inſtruc- . 
tion; yet they had not to this hour taught them any 
thing of the chriſtian religion; no, not ſo much as to 


know that there was a God, or a worſhip, or in what 
manner God was to be ſerved; or that their own i- 


dolatry, and worſhipping they knew not who, was falſe 


and abſurd, - 
This, he ſaid, was a unaccoutitable neglect, and 
what God wobld certainly call them to an account for; 
and, perhaps, at laſt take the work out of their hands, 
He ſpoke this very affectionately and warmly, I am 
perſuaded, ſays he; had thoſe men lived in the ſavage 
country, whence their wires came, the ſavages would. 
have taken more pains to have brought them tobe i- 
dolaters, and to worſhip the devil, than OP of cheſe 
You. IL a K 


Een 800 when I came to them. And 1 knew as 
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men» fo fur as I can ſee, has taken with chem, to teach! 
them the knowledge of the true God. Now, ſir, faid 
he, tho" I do not acknowledge your religion, or you 
mine, yet we ſhould be all glad to ſee the devil's ſer- 
vants, and the ſubjects of his kingdom, taught to know 
the general. principles of the chriſtian religion; that 
they might, at leaſt, hear of God, and of a redeemer, 
and of the reſurrection, and of a future ſtate, things 
which we all believe; they had, at leaſt, been fo much 
nearer coming into the boſom of the true church, than 
they are now in the public Arad of idolatry, and 
devil worſhip. 

I could hold no lager! I took him i in my arms, 
| and embraced him with an exceſs of paſſion :- How far, 
| | ſaid I to him, have I been from underſtanding the moſt 
$ eſſential part of a chriſtian, viz. to love the intereſt of 
| the chriſtian church, and the good of other men's 
= ſouls? I ſcarce have known what belongs to being a 
4 chriſtian, - O, fir, do not ſay ſo, replied he; this thing 
| is not your fault, No! ſaid I, but why did I never lay 

it to heart as well as you? *Tis not too late yet, ſaid 

| ; hae, be not too forward to condemn yourſelf, But, 
| 


| what can be done now? ſaid I; you ſee I am going 

away. Will you give me leave, ſaid he, to talk with 

theſe poor men about it?_ yes, with all my heart, ſaid 

I; and will oblige them to give heed to what you ſay 

too, As to that, ſaid he, we mult leave them to the 

F mercy of Chriſt; but 'tis our buſineſs to aſſiſt them, 
encourage them, and inſtruct them; and, if you will 

give me leave, and God his bleſſing, I do not doubt but 

the poor ignorant ſouls ſhall be brought home into 

the great circle of chriſtianity, if not into the . 
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bar Gat that we al embrace; and that even while: 
you ſtay here. Upon this, I ſaid, I ſhall not ouly give 
you leave, but give you a thouſand thanks for it, What 
followed on this accoum I ſhall mention alſo again in 
its place. 

1 now preſſed him for the third article in which we 
were to blame: Why, really, ſays he, it is of the ſame 
nature, and I will proceed (aſking your leave) with 
the ſame plainneſs as before: It is about your poor 
Tayages yonder, who are (as I may ſay) your conquer- 
ed ſubjects. It is a maxim, fir, that is, or ought to be 
received among all chriſtians, of what church, or pre- 
tended church ſoever; uiz. That chriſtian knowledge 

ought to be propagated by all poſlible means, and on 
all poſſible occaſions, Tis on this principle that our 
church ſends miſſionaries into Perſia, India, and China: 
and that our clergy, even of the ſuperior ſort, willing- 
ly engage in the moſt hazardous voyages, and the moſt 
dangerous reſidence among murderers and barbarians, 
to teach them the knowledge of the true God, and to 
| bring them over to embrace the chriſtian faith, Now,” 

fir, you have ſuch an opportunity here, to have fix or 
 ſeven-and-thirty poor ſavages brought over from idola- 
try to the knowledge of God, their maker and redeem- 
er, that I wonder how you can paſs ſuch an occaſion 
of doing good ; which is really worth the expence of 
a man's whoſe life. 5 

I was now ſtruck dumb indeed, and had not one 
word to ſay; I had here a fpirit of true chriſtian zeal 
for God and religion before me, let his particular prin- 
ciples be of what kind ſoever: As for me, I had not 
ſo touch as entertained a thought of this i in my heare 
K 2 
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* and, 1 believe, ſhould not have HAIR of itz 
for I looked upon theſe ſavages as flaves, and people, 
whom, had we any work for them to do, we would 
have uſed as ſuch, or would have been glad to have 
tranſported them to any other part of the world; for 
our buſineſs was to get rid of them; and we would 
all have been ſatisfied, if they had been ſent to any 
country, ſo they had never ſeen their own. But to the 
caſe : I ſay, I was confounded at his diſcourſe, and 
knew not what anſwer to make him. He looked ear- 


neſtly at me, ſeeing me in ſome diſordet: Sir, ſaid he, 


1 ſhall be very ſorry, if what I have ſaid gives you a- 


ny offence: No, no, ſaid I, 1 am offended with no- 
body but myſelf; but I am perfectly confounded, not 


only to think, that I ſhould never take any notice of 


15 


this. before, but with refleting what notice I am able 
to take of it now. Lou know fir, ſaid I. what circum- 
ſtances I am in; I am bound to the Eaſt- Indies, in 
a ſhip freighted by merchants, and to whom it would 
be an inſufferable piece of injuſtice to detain their ſhip | 
here, the men lying all this while at victuals and Wages 
upon the owner's account: It is true, I agreed to be 


allowed twelve days here; and it I Ray more, I'muſt 


pay 3/. ſterling per diem demurrage: Nor can I ſtay 
upon demurrage above eight days more; and I have 
been here thirteen already; fo that I am perfectly 
unable to engage in this work, unleſs I would ſuffer 
myſelf to be left behind here again; in which caſe, if 


7 this ſingle ſhip ſhould miſcarry in any part of her voy- 


age, I ſhould be juſt in the ſame condition that I was 
left in here at firſt; and from which I bare been ſo 


wander ddlfered. 


( 19 ). 

He owned the caſe was very hard upon me as tomy 
voyage; but laid it home upon my conſcience, whe- 
ther the bleſſing of ſaving ſeven-and-thirty ſouls, was 
not worth my venturing all I had in the world for? 1 
was not ſo ſenſible of that as he was; and I returned 
upon him thus: Why, ir, it is a valuable thing indeed, 
to be an inſtrument, in God's hand, to covert ſeven- 


and- thirty heathens ta the knowledge of Chriſt ; but 8 


as you are an eccleſiaſtic, and are given over to that 
work, ſo that it ſeems naturally to fall into the way of 
your profeſſion, how is it then, that you do not ra- 
ther offer yourſelf to undertake it, than 1 992 me to 
it? 

Upon this he faced about, juſt before me, as he 
walked along, and, putting me to a full ſtop, made me 
a very low bow; I moſt heartily thank God, and you, 
fir, ſays he, for giving me ſo evident a call to ſo bleſſ- 
ed a work; and if you think yourſelf diſcharged from 
it, and deſire me to undertake it, I will moſt readily 
do it, and think it a happy reward for all the hazards 
and difficulties of ſuch a broken diſappointed voyage 
as I have met with, that 1 have dropt at laſt into fo glo· 
rious a work. 

I diſcovered a kind of W in bis face, while he | 
ſpoke this to me ; his eyes ſparkled like fire, his face 
glowed, and his colour came and went, as if he had 
been falling into fits: In a word, he was fired with 
the joy of being embarked in ſuch a work. I pauſed 
a a conſiderable while, before I could tell what to ſay to 
him; for I was really ſurpriſed to find a man of ſuch 
ſincerity and zeal, and carried out in his zeal beyond 
the ordinary rate of men, not of his * . 
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11 
but even of any profeſſion whatſdever: But, after 1 
had confidered it a white, I aſked him ſeriouſly, if he 
was in earneſt, and that he would venture on the fin- 
gle confideration of an attempt on thofe poor people, 
to be locked up in an unplapted ifland for, perhaps, 
his life; and, at laſt, might not know whether he ſhould 


de able to do them any good, or not? 


Fe turned ſhort upon me, and aſked me, what 1 
ealled a venture: Pray, ſir, ſaid he, what do you think 
I conſented to go in your ſhip to the Eaſt- Indies for? 
Nay, faid I, that I know not, unleſs it was to preach 
| to the Indians. Doubileſy it was, ſaid he; and da 
you think, if I can convert theſe ſeven- -and-thirty men 
to the faith of Chriſt, it is not worth my time, tho? 
I ſhould never be fetched off the iſland again? Nay, 
is it not ipfinirely of more worth to ſave ſo many ſouls, 
than my life is, or the life of twenty more of the ſame. 
profeſſion? Yes, fir, ſays be, I would give Chriſt and 


ie bleſſed virgin thanks all my days, if I could be 


made the leaſt happy inſtrument of ſaving the ſouls 
ef theſe popr men, tho? I was never to ſet my foot off 
this iſfand, or ſee my native country any more: But, 


255 ſince you will honour me, * he, with putting me 


into this work (for Wbich 1 will pray for you 
all the days of my life) I have one humble petition 
to you, ſaid he; beſides. What is that, ſaid I. Why, 
fays he, it is, that you will leave your man Friday 
with me, to be my interpreter to them, and to aſſiſt me; 
for, without ſome help, I cannot ſpeak to them, or 

they to me. 
I was ſenſibly troubled at Vi requeſtivg Friday, 105 

cauſe, J could not think of parting with him, and that 


(11) 

for many feaſbm; he had been the ae of my 
travels; he was not only faithful to me, but fincerely - 
affectionate to the laſt degree; and I had reſolyed to do 
ſomething conſiderable for him, if he outlived me, as 
it was probable he would: Then I knew, that as T 
had bred Friday up to be a proteſtant, it would quite 
confound him, to bring him to embrace another pro- 
feſſion; and he would never, while his eyes were open, 
believe that his old maſter was an heretic, and would 
be damned; and this might in the end ruin the poor 
fellows principles, and ſo turn him back again to his 
firſt idolatry. 

However, a ſudden thought relieved me in this 
ſtreight, and it was this; I Told him, I could not ſay, 
that J was willing to part with Friday on any account 
whatever though a' work, that to him was of more 
value than his life, ought to be to me of much more 


_ - value than the keepipg or parting with '@ ſeryant, 


But, on the other hand,-I was perſuaded, that Friday 
would by no means conſent to part with me; and 
then to force him to it, without his conſent, would 
be manifeſt injuſtice; becaufe I had promiſed I would 
never put him away; and he had promiſed and engag- 
ed to me that he would never 5 me, unleſs I put 
him away, t 
He feemed very much concern at it for he had 
no rational acceſs to theſe poor people, ſeeing he did 
not underſtand one word of their language, nor they 
one word of his. To remove this difficulty, I told 
Bim, Friday's father had learned Spaniſb which I found 
he alſo underſtood; and he ſhould ſerve him for an in- 
_  terpreter ; ſo he was much better ſatisfied, and nothing 


% 


' 
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el perfuade him but he would ſtay to endeavonr 
to convert them; but proyidence gave another and Ve- 
ry happy turn to all this, | 

I come back now to the firſt part of his objections. 
When we came to the Engli/bmen, I ſent far them all 
together ; and after ſome accounts given them of what 
J had done for them, viz. What neceſſary things I had 

rovided for them, and how they were diſtributed; 

which they were ſenſible. of, and very thankful for; I 


began to talk to them of the ſcandalous life they led, 


and gave them a full account of the notice the clergy- 


man had already taken of it; and, arguing how un- 


chriſtian and irreligious a life it was, I firſt aſked them, 
if they were married men-or batchelors? They ſoop 
explained their condition to me, and ſhewed me that 
ewo of them were widowers. and the other three were 
ſingle men or batchelors: I aſked them, with what con- 
ſeience they could take theſe women, and lie with them, 
as they had done, call them their wives, and have ſo 
many children by them, and not be married r 


to them? 


They all gare me. the HED that I expected; viz 


that there was nobody to marry them; that they ar 


greed before the governor to keep them as their 


wires; and to keep them, and own them, as their 


wives ; and they thought, as things ſtqod with them, 
they were as legally married as if they had been mar- 
ried by a par ſon, and with all the 1 in the 
World. 

1 told them, that no doubt they were ated i in 


| the ſight of God, and were bound in conſcience to 


keep them as their wives; but that the laws of men 


© bo 
being e they might pretend they were not 
married, and lo deſert the poor women and children 
| hereafter ; and that their wives, being poor deſolate 
women, friendleſs and aerial. would have no way 
to help themſelves: 1' therefore tald them, that unleſs 
1 was afſured of their haneſt intent, I could dg, 
nothing for them, but would take care, that what 
I did ſhould be for the women, and children, with- 
out ihem; and that unleſs they would give ſome 
ce, that they would marry the women, I 
could not think it was convenient they ſhould con- 
tinue together as man and wife; for that it was both 
ſcandalous to men and offenſive to God, who they 
could not think would bleſs them, if "they went on 
thus. 
All this paſſed as I expected; and they told me, 
eſpecially Will Atlins, who ſeemed now to ſpeak for 
the reſt, that they loyed their wives as well as if they 
had been born in their own native country, and would 
not leave them upon any account whatever; and they 
did verily believe their wives were as virtuous, and as 
modeſt, and did to the utmoſt of their ſkill, as much 
for them, and for their children, as any women could 
poſlibly do; and they would not part with them on 
any account: And William Atkins, for his own par- 
ticular, added, if any man would take him away, 
and offer to carry him home to England, and make 
bim captain of the beſt man of war in the navy, he 
would not go with him, if he might not carry his wife 
and children with him; and if there was a clergyman 
in the ſhip, he would be married to her now, with all 
bis heart. 


( 154 ) 
This was Juſt as I would have it; the prieſt 
not with me at that moment, but was not far 2. 
Bo, to try him farther, I told him, I had a clergyman 


with me, and, if he was ſincere, I would have him 
married the next morning; and bade him conſider of 
it, and talk with the reſt: He ſaid, as for himſelf, he 
need not conſider of it at all; for he was very ready to 
do it, and was glad I had a miniſter with me; and 
he believed they would be all willing alſo. I then told 
him, that my friend, the miniſter, was a Frenchman, 
and could not ſpeak Engliſb; but that I would act the 
clerk between them. He never ſo much as aſked me 
whether he was a papiſt or proteſtant; which was, 
indeed, what 1 was afraid of. But, I fay, they never 
inquired about it. So we parted: I went back to my 
clergyman; and Will Atkins went in to talk with his 
companions. I deſired the French gentleman not to 
ſay any thing to them, till the buſineſs was thorough 
ripe; and 1 told him what anſwer the men had given 

me. 
| Before 1 went from their quarter, they all came to 
me, and told me, they had been conſidering what I 
had faid; that they were very glad to hear 1 had a 
clergyman in my company ; and they were very will- 
ing to give me the ſatisfaction I defired, and to be for- 
mally married as ſoon as I pleaſed; for they were far 
from deſiring to part from their wives; and that they 
meant nothing but what was very honeſt, when they 
choſe them: 'So 1 appointed them to meet me the next 
morning; and that, in the mean time, they ſhould let 
their wives know the meaning of the marriage- law; 
and — it was not only to prevent any ſcandal, but 
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alfo to obüge chem, that they ſhould not forſake them, 
Whatever might happen. 

The women were caſily made ſenſible of the mean · 
ing of the thing, and were very well ſatisfied with it, 
as, indeed, they had reaſon to be; ſo they failed not 
to attend all together, at my apartment, the next morn« 
ing, where I brought out my clergyman: And though 
he had not on a miniſter's gown, after the manner 
of England, or the habit of a prieſt, after the man- 
ner of France; yet having a black veſt, ſomething 
like a caſſock, with a faſh round it, he did not look 
very unlike a miniſter; _ lor his language, I was 


interpreter. 
But the ſeriouſneſs of his behariour to thin, and 


the ſcruples he made of marrying the women, be 
cauſe they were not baptized, and profeſled chriſtians, 

ye them an exceeding reverence for his perſon; and 
there was no need after that to enquire whether he 


was a clergyman or no. 
Indeed I was afraid his ſcruple would have verges 


ried ſo far, as that he would not have married them 
at all; nay, notwithſtanding all I was able to ſay to 
him, he he reſiſted me, though modeſtly, yet very ſteadi- 
ly; and at laſt refuſed abſolutely to marry them; un- 

leſs he had firſt talk ed with the men, and the women 
too: And though, at firſt, I was a little backward to 
it, yet at laſt, I agreed to it with a good will, perceiy- 


ing the ſincerity of his deſign. 
When he came to them, he let them know, that I 


had acquainted him with their circumſtances, and with 
| the preſent deſign + That he was very willing to per- 


form that part of his function, and marry them, asT 


( 136 )- 

had deſired ; but that, before he could do it, he muſt 
take the liberty to talk with them: He told them, 
that in the ſight of all different men, and in the ſenſe 
of the laws of ſociety, they had lived all this while in 
an open adultery; and that it was true, that nothing 
but the conſenting to marry, or eſfectually ſeparating 
them from one another now, could put an end to it; 
but there was a difficulty in it too, with reſpect to the 
laws of chriſtian matrimony, which he was not fuſſy 
ſatisfied about, viz. that of marrying one that is a pro- 
feſſed chriſtian, to a ſavage, an idolater, and a heathen, 
one that is not baptized ; and yet that he did not ſee, 
that there was time left for it, to endeavour to per- 
ſuade the women to be baptized, or to profeſs the 
name of Chriſt, whom they had he doubted, heard 
nothing of, and without which . al not be bap- 

tized. | 
He told me, he doubted they were but indifferent 
chriſtians themſelves; that they had but little knows 
ledge of God, or his ways; and therefore he could 
not expect, that they had ſaid much to their wives on 
that head yet; but that unleſs they would promiſe him 
to uſe their endeavour with their wives, to perſuade 
them to become chriſtians, and would as well as they 
could inſtruft them in the knowledge and belief of 
God that made them, and to worſhip Jeſus Chriſt that 
redeemed them, he could not marry them; for he 
would have no hand in joining chriſtians with ſavages, 
nor was it conſiſtent with the principles of the chriſti- 
an religion; and was, indeed, expreſly forbidden i in 
N law. - 

They heard all this very attentiyely, and I delivers 


0 W93 
ed it very faithfully to them, from his mouth, as ner 
his own words as I could, only ſometimes adding 
ſomething of my own, to convince them how juſt it was; 
and how I was of his mind: And I always very faiths 
fully diſtinguiſhed berween what I faid from myſelf; 
and what were the clergyman's words, They told 
me, it was very true what the gentleman had ſaid, that 

they were but very indifferent chriſtians themſelves, 
and that they had never talked to their wives about 
religion: Lord, fir, ſays Will Atkins, how ſhould we | 
teach them religion? Why we know nothing ours 
ſelves: And beſides, fir, ſaid he, ſhould we go to talk 
to them of God, and Jeſus Chriſt, and heaven and hell; 
*twould be to make them laugh at us; and aſk us, what 
we believe ourſelyes? And if we ſhould tell them; 
we believe all the things that we ſpeak of to them; 
ſuch as of good people going to heaven, and wicked 
people to the devil; they would aſk us, where we in- 
tended to go ourſelves, who believe all this, and yet 
are ſuch wicked fellows, as we indeed are: Why, fir, 
ſaid Will, tis enough to give them a ſurfeit of reli- 
gion at firſt hearing: Folks muſt have ſome religion 
themſelves, before they pretend to teach other people, 
Vill Atkins, ſaid I to him, tho? I am afraid what you 
fay has too much truth in it, yet can you not tell your 
wife, that ſhe is in the wrong? That there is a God, 
and a religion better than her own; that her Gods are 
idols; that they can neither hear nor ſpeak; that there 
is a great being that made all things, and that can de- 
ſtroy all that he hath made; that he rewards the good, 
and puniſhes the bad; that we are to be judged by 
bim, at laſt, for all we do here; You are not ſo igno-- 


| 
| 
| . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rant, but even nature itſelf will teach you, that all this 
is true; and I am ſatisficd you know it all to be true 
and believe it your ſelf, 7 
. - That's true, fir, ſaid Attins ; kit with what face 
can 1 ſay any thing to my wife of all this, when ſhe 
will tell me immediately, it canndt be true? 

Not true, ſaid I, what do you mean by that? Why; 
fir, ſaid he, ſhe will tell me it cannot be true, that this 
God (I ſhall tell her of) can be juſt, or can puniſh, or 
reward, ſince I am not puniſhed, and ſent to the devil, 


that have been ſuch a wicked creature as ſhe knows I 


| have been, even to her, and every body elſe; and that 


55 I ſhould be ſuffered to live, that have been always a&- 


ing ſo contrary to what I muſt tell her is good, aud to 


5 what I ought to have done, 


Why truly, Atkins, ſaid I, I am afraid thou ſpeak-- 
eſt too much truth; and with that J let the clergyman 


. know what Atkins had ſaid; for he was impatient to 


know: O! ſaid the prieſt, tell him there is one thing 
will make him the beſt miniſter in the world to his 


wife; and that is repentance ; for none teach repen« 
- tance like true penitents: He wants nothing, but to 


repent ; arid then will be fo much the better qualified 
to inſtruct his wife; he will then be able to tell her, 
that there is not only a God, and that he is the juſt re- 
warder of gond and evil; but that he is a merciful bes 
ing, and, with infinite goodneſs and long-fuffering, for- 
bears to puniſh thoſe that offend; waiting to be graci- 
ons, and willing not the death of a ſinner, but rather that 
he ſhould return and live; that he often ſuffers wicked 
men to go on a long time, and even reſerves damnati- 

on to the general day of retribution: That it is 4 clear 
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evidence of God, and of a future tate, that righteous 
men receive not their reward, or wicked men their 
puniſhment, till they come into another world; and 
this will lead him to teach his wife the doQrine of the 
reſurrection, and of the laſt judgment: Let him but 
repent for himſelf, he will be an excellent preacher 
of repentance to his wife. 

I repeated all this to Atkins, who looked very ſeri- 
ous all the while, and who, we could eaſily perceive, 
was more than ordinarily affected with it: When be- 
ing eager, and hardly ſuffering me to make an end, I 
knew all this, maſter, fays he, and a great deal more; 
but I han't the impudence to talk thus to my wife; 
when God, and my own conſcience knows, and my wife 
will be an undeniable evidence againſt me, that I have 
lived as if I had never heard of a God, or a future ſtate, - 
or any thing about it: And to talk of my repenting, 
alas (and with that he feiched a deep ſigh; and I could 
ſee that tears ſtood in his eyes) tis paſt all that with 

me, Paſt it! Atkins, ſaid I, What doſt thou mean by 
that? I know well enough what J mean, fir, ſays he; 
I mean *cis too late; and that is too true. 

I told my clergyman, word fot word, what he ſaid; 
the poor zealous prieſt (I muſt call him ſo; for be his · 
opinion what it will, he had certainly a moſt ſingular 
affection for the good of other men's ſouls; and it 
would be hard to think he had not the like for his 
own; I fay, this zealous affectionate man) could not 
refrain tears alſo;. Bur, recovering himſelf, he ſaid to 
me, aſk him but one queſtion, is he eaſy, that it is too 
late, or is he troubled, and wiſhes it were not ſo? I 
put the queſtion fairly to Atkins ; and he anfwered, 
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Fich a rest deal bf puttion, how could any ina be Br 


iy in a condition that certainly muſt end in eternal de: 
ſtruction? That he was far from being eaſy; but that, 


on the contrary, he believed it would one time or 0+ 


ther ruin him. 
What do you mean by that? ſaid I. Why, he ſaid, 


| he believed he ſhould, one time or another, cut his 


own throat to put an end to the terror of it. 

Ihe clergyman ſhook his head, with a great col. 
cern in his face, when I told him ull this; but, turning 
quick to me upon it, ſaid, if that be his caſe, you may 
aſſure him, it is not too late; Chriſt will give him re- 
pentance: But pray, ſaid * explain this to him, that 


Aàs no man is ſaved but by Chriſt, and the merit of his 


pes procuring divine mercy for him, how can it 
e too late for any man to receive mercy? Does he 
think he is able to fin beyond the power ar reach of 
divine mercy ? pray tell him, there may be a time 
when provoked mercy will rio longer ſtrive, and when 


| God may refuſe to hear; but that tis never tco late 


for men to aſk mercy ; and we that are Chriſt's ſer- 
vants are commanded to preach metcy at all times, in 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt, to all thoſe that ſincerely re- 
pent ; ſo that tis never too late to repent. 

I told Zthins all this, and he heard me with great 


7 earneſtneſs; but it ſeemed as if he turned off the diſ- 


courſe to the reſt; for he ſaid to me, he would go and 
have ſome talk with his wife: So he went out a while, 


and we talked to the reſt. I perceived they were all 


ſtupidly ignorant, as to matters of religion; much as 
I was when I went rambling away from my father; 


und yet that there were none of them backward 6 
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hear what had been ſaid: and all of them ſeriouſly 
promiſed; that they would talk with their wives about 
| ir, and to do their endeavour. 0 perſuade them to turn 
chriſtians, 

The clergyman ſmiled upon me, whea I reported 
what anſwer they gave, but ſaid nothing a good while; 
bur, at laſt, ſhaking his head, we that are Chriſt's ſer- 
vants, ſays he, can go no further than to exhort and 
jnſtruct; and when men comply, ſubmit to the reproof, 
and oracle what we alk, * tis all we can do; we are 
bound to accept their good words: But, believe me, 
fir, ſaid he, whatever you may have knowa of the life 
| of that man you call William Atkins, [ believe he is 
the only lincere convert among them; I take that mau 
to be a true penitent; I won't deſpair of the ret ; 
but that man is perfectly ſtruck with the ſenſe of his 
paſt life; and I doubt not, but when he conies to talle 
religion to his wife, he will talk himſelf effectually into 
it; for attempting to teach others, is ſometimes the 
beſt way of teaching ourſelves, I knew a man, added 
he, who, having nothing but a ſummary notion of re- 
| ligion himſelf, and being wicked and proſligate, to the 
laſt degree, in his life, made a thorough reformation 
in himſelf, by labouring to convert a Few: And if 
that poor Atkins begins but once to talk ſeriouſly of 
Jeſus Chriſt to his wife, my life for it, he talks himſelf 
into a thorough convert, makes himſelf a penitent: 
And who knows what may follow? 

Upon this diſcourſe however, and their promiſing, * 
as above, to endeavour to perſuade their wives to em- 
brace chriſtianity, he married the other three couple; 
but Will Atkins and his wife were not yet come in: 
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After this my clergyman, waiting a while, was cufiors 
to know where Atkins was gone ; and, turning tb me, 
ſays he, I intreat you, fir, let us walk out of your la- 
byrinth here, and look; I dare fay, we ſhall find this 
p6or man, ſomewhere or other, talking ſerioufly with 
1 wife, and teaching her already ſomething of religi- 

1 began to be of the fame mind: So we went out 
a and I carried him a way which none knew 
but myfelf, and where the trees were ſo thick ſet, as 
that it was not eaſy to ſee through the thicket of 
leaves, and far harder to ſee'in, than to ſee out : When 
coming to the edge of the wood, 1 ſaw Atkins, and 
his tawny ſavage wife, ſitting under the ſhade of a buſh, 
yeryeagerin diſconrſe; I ſtopped ſhort; till my clergy- 
mian came up to me; and then, having ſhewed him 
where they were, we ſtood and looked very — 
at them a good While. 
We obſerved him very earneſt with her, pointing 
up to the ſun, and to every quarter of the heavens; 
then down to the earth, then out to the fea, then to 
himſelf, then to her, to the woods, to the trees. Now, 
fays my clergyman, you ſee my words are made good; 
the man preaches to her ; mark him, now he is telling 
her, that our God has made him, and her, and the 
heavens, the earth, the fea, the woods, the trees, Cc. 
J believe he is, ſaid I: Immediately we perceived Will 
Atkins ſtart up upon his feet, fall down upon his 
- knees, and lift up both his hands: We ſuppoſed he 
ſuaid ſomething, but we could not hear him; it was too 
far for that: He did not continue kneeling half a mi- 
nate, but comes and fits .down again by his wife, and 
talks to her again, We perceived then the woman vo- 
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ry atteitive, but whether ſhe ſaid ey thiug or no, 
we could not tell. While the poor fellow was upon 
his knees, I could ſee the tears run plentifully down my 
clergyman's cheeks; and I could hardly forbear, my- 
Telf; but it was a great afflition to us both, that we 
were not near enough to hear any thing that pres | 
between them, | 

Well, however, we could come no niearer, for fear 
of diſturbing them: So we reſolved to ſez an end of 
| this piece of (till converſation; and it ſpoke loud e- 
nough to us, without the help of voice: He fat down 
again, as I have faid, cloſe by her, and talked again 
earneſtly to her; and two or three times we could ſee 
him embrace ker paſſionately ; another time we ſaw 
him take out his handkerchief, and wipe her eyes, and 
then kiſs her again, with a kind of tranſport very un- 
uſual: And after ſeveral.of theſe things, we faw him 
on a ſudden jump up again, and lend her his hand to 
help her up, when immediately, leading her by the 
hand, a ſtep or two, they both kneeled down 9 
and continued ſo about two minutes. 
My friend could bear it no longer, but cries out a« 
loud, St. Paul, St. Paul! behold he prayeth : 1 was a- 
fraid Atkins would hear him; therefore J intreated 
him to with-hold himſelf a while, that we might ſee 
an end of the ſcene, which to me, I muſt confeſs, was 
the moſt affecting, and yet the moſt agreeable, that 
ever I ſaw in my life, Well, he ſtrove with himſelf, 
and contained himſelf for a while, but was in, ſuch 
raptures of joy, to think that the poor heathen wo- 
man was become a chriſtian, that he was not able to 
contain himſelf ; he wept ſeveral times; then throwing 
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up his hands, and croſſing his breaſt, ſaid over ſeveral 
things ejaculatory, and by way of giving Godthanks for 
fo miraculous a teſtimony of the ſucceſs ot our endea- 
vours; ſome he ſpoke ſoftly, and I could not well hear; 
others audibly, ſome in Latin, ſome in French; then 
two or three times the tears of joy would interrupt 
him, that he could not ſpeak at all. But I begged, 
thit he would compoſe himſelf, and let us more narrow- 
ly and fully obſer ve what was before us, which he did 
for a time, and the ſcene was not ended there Vet? For, 
after the poor man and his wife were riſen again from 
their knees, we obſerved he ſtood talking ſtill eager- 
ly to her; and we obſerved by her motion, that ſhe 
Vas greatly affected with what he faid, by her frequent 
lifting.up her. hands, laying her hand to her breaſt, 
and ſuch other poſtures, as uſually expreſs the greateſt 
| ſeriouſneſs and attention: This continued about half 
a quarter of an hour, and then they walked away 
too; ſo that we could fee no more of them in that ſi- 
tuation. 

I took this interval to talk with my clergyman ;.and 
firſt, I told him, I was glad to ſee the particulars we 
had. both been witneſſes to; that though I was hard 
enough of belief in ſuch ales, yet that I began to 
think it was all very ſincere here, both in the man 
and his wife, however ignorant they might both be; 
and I hoped ſuch a beginning would have yet a more 
happy end; and who knows, ſaid I, but theſe two may 
in time, by inſtruction and example, work upon ſome 
of the others? Some of them, ſaid he, turning quick 
upon me, ay, upon all of them; depend upon it, if 
thoſe t3 two * (for he has been but little better, as 


A 
you relate it) ſhould embrace Jeſus Chriſt, ads will 
never leave till they work upon all the reſt; for true 
religion is naturally communicative; and he that is 
once made a chriſtian, will never leave a pagan behind 
him, if he can help it. I owned, it was a moſt chriſ- 
tian principle to think ſo, and a teſtimony of a true 
zeal, as well as a generous heart in him. But, wy 
friend, ſaid I, will you give me liberty to ſtart one 
difficulty here? I cannot tell how to object the leaſt 
thing againſt that affectionate concern, which you ſhew 
for the turning the poor people from their paganiſm 


to the chriſtian religion. But how does this comfort 


you, while theſe people are, in your account, out of 
the pale of the catholic church; without which you 
believe there is no ſalvation; ſo chat you eſteem theſe 
but heretics ſtill; and for other reaſons, as clleQually 
loſt as the pagans themſelves ? 

To this he anſwered with abundance of candour, | 
and chriſtian charity, thus; fir, I am a catholic of the 
Roman church, and a prieſt of the order of St, Bene- 
dict, and I embrace all the principles of the Roman 
faith: But yet, if you will believe me, and this I do 
not ſpeak in compliment to you, or in reſpe& to my 
circumſtances, and your civilities; I ſay» nevertheleſs, 
J do not ook upon you, who call yourſelves reformed, 
without ſome charity: I dare not ſay, though I know. .. 
it is our opinion in general; yet, I dare not ſay, that 
vou cannot be ſaved; will by no means. limit the mer- 

cy of Chriſt, fo far as to think, that he cannot receive 

you into the boſom of his church, in a manner, to us, 

imperceivable, and which. it is impoſſible for us to know, 

and I hope you. have the ſame charity for-us: I pray 
"pK „„ 
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daily for your being all reſtored to Chriſt's church, 
by whatſoever methods, he, who is all wiſe, is pleaſed 
to direct. In the mean time, ſure, you will allow it 
to conſiſt with me, as a Roman, to diſtinguiſh far be- 
tween a prote/tant and a pagan ; between one that calls 
on Jeſus Chriſt, though in a way which I do not think 
zs according to the true faith; and a ſavage, a barba- 
Fian, that knows no God, no-Chriſt, no redeemer at 
all; and if you are not within the pale of the catho- 
lic church, we hope you are nearer being reſtored to 
it, than thoſe that know nothing at all of God, or his 
church: I rejoice therefore, when I ſee this poor man, 
who, you ſay, has been a profligate, and almoſt a mur- 
derer, knee] down and pray to Jeſus Chriſt, as we 
ſuppoſe he did, though not fully ctilightened ; beliey- 
ing that God, from whom every ſuch work proceeds, | 
Will ſenſibly touch his heart, and bring him to the fur- 
ther knowledge of the truth in his own time; and if 
God ſhall influence this poor man to convert and in- 
ſtruct the ignorant ſavage his wife, I can never believe, 
that he ſhall be caſt away himſelf : And have 1 not rea- 
Ion then to rejoice, the nearer any arg brought to the 
knowledge of Chriſt, though they may not be brought 
quite home into the boſom of the catholic church, juſt 
at the time when 1 may deſire it; leaving it to the 
goodneſs of Chriſt to perfect his work in his own time, 
and his own way ? Certainly I would rejoice, if all the 
ſavages in America were brought, like this poor 
woman, to pray to God, though they were to be all 
; proteſtants at firſt, rather than they ſhould continue 
pagans and hearhens; firmly believing that he who 
had bel vec chat firſt 11 upon them, would — 
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illuminate them with a beam of his heavenly grace, and 
bring them into the pale of his church, when he ſhould 

ſee good. | 
I was aſtoniſhed at the ſincerity and temper of this 
truly pious papiſt, as much as I was oppreſſed by the 
power of his reaſoning: And it preſently occurred 
to my thoughts, that if ſuch a temper was univer- 
ſal, we might be all catholic chriſtians, whatever 
Jock, or particular profeſſion, we joined to, or join- 
ed in; that a ſpirit of charity would ſoon work us all 
up into right principles; and, in a word, as he thought. 
that the like charity would make us all catholics, ſo L 
told him, I believed, had all the members of his church 
the like moderation, they would ſoon be all prote- 
ſtants: And there we left that part; for we never diſ- 
puted at all. * 
However, I talked to him another Way, ad ie 
him by the hand, my friend, ſaid I, I wiſh all the 
clergy of the Roman church were bleſſed with ſuch 
moderation, and an equal ſhare of your charity; Iam 
intirely of your opinion; but I muſt tell you, that if 
you ſhould preach ſuch doctrine in Spain or Htaly, they 
would put you into the znguifion, , 
It may be fo, ſaid he, I know not what they might 
do in Spain and Italy; but I will not ſay, that they 
vVould be the better chriſtians for that ſeverity; for lam 
- ſure there is no hereſy in too much charity. | 
Well, as Will Atkins and his wife were gone, our 
bulines there was over: So we went back our own 
. way; and when we came back, we found them waiting 
to be called in. Obſerving this, I aſked my clergy- 
man, i We ſhould diſcover to him, ae we had ſeen 
K4 | 
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him under the buſh, or no; and it was his opinion we 
ſhould not; but that we ſhould talk to him firſt, and 
hear what he would ſay to us: Sq we called him i in a- 
lone, nobody being i in the place | but ourſelyes; and I 
began with him thus: | 

Wil Atkins, ſaid I, prithee what eduentiqn had you? 

What was your father: 4 

W. A. A better wan than ever I ſhalt be. Sir, my 
father was a clergyman. E 
K. C. What « education did he give you? 

. A. He would bave taught me well, ſir; but [ 
| deſpiſed all education, ioſtruQion, « or cot refion like a 
beaſt as I was. 

he” C. It is true, Solomon a He that de 2 re- 


8 is brutiſh. | 
V. A. Ay, fir, I was brutiſh indeed; I murdered 


my father; for God's ſake, ſir, talk no more about 
that, fir; 1 murdered my poor father, 
_ Prieſt, Ha! a f | 


I Here the Prieſt farted (for I interpreted every 
word as he ſpoke it) and looked pale tt Seems 
be believed that Win had really killed his own 


Jaller. 


K. G. No, no, fir, I do not x upderſtapd him ſo: Will 
Ailins, ex plain yourſelf; you did not kill your father, 
1 you, wich your own hands? ö 

I. A. No, fir; I did not cut his throat; but I cut 
ie thread of all his comforts, and ſhortened his days; 
I broke his heart by the moit ungrateful unnatural 


(1). 
return for the moſt tender affeRionate treatment that 


erer father gave, or child could receive. © _ 
X. C. Well, 1 did not 10 you about your father, to 


extort this confeſſion; I pray God give you repen- 
tance for it, and forgive you that, and all your other 
fins; but 1 aſked you, becauſe I ſee, that though you 

have not much learning, yet yon are not ſo igno- 
rant as ſome are, in things that are good; that you 
have known more of religion a great deal than you 


practiſed. 
W. A. Though you, ſir, did not extort the confeſ- 


fion that I made about my father, conſcience does ; 
and whenever we come to look back upon our lives, 
_ the ſins againſt our indulgent parents are certainly the 
firſt that touch us; the wounds they make, lie deepeſt; 
and the weight they leave, will lie heavieſt * = 
mind, of all the fins we can commit. | 
R. C. You talk too feelingly and ſenſibly for me 
Atkins ; 1 cannot bear i it. 
M. A. You bear i it, maſter! I dare mo ye en 
nothing N 
R. C. Les, Atiins, every ſhore, every hill, nay; I 
may ſay, every tree in this iſland is witneſs to the an- 
guiſh of my ſoul, for my ingratitude, and - baſe ulage 
of a good tender father; a father much like yours, by 
your deſcription; and I. murdered my father as well 
as you, Will Atkins ; but think, for all that, my re- 


pentance | is ſhort of yours too f by a ne deal, 
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| #1 would have ſaid nure, if 1 could have refrain. 


ed my paſſion; but I thourht this poot man's re- 

2 pentance was fo much fincerer than mine, that 1 
was going to leave off the diſcourſe, and ritire ; 
for 1 was ſurpriſed with what be ſaid and 
thought that in/iead of my going about to teach and 

 nſirud him the man was made a teacher and 
inſtructor to me, in a moſt * and unexpect. 
ed manner. | 


I haid all this before the young clergyman, who was 
greatly affected with it, and ſaid to me, did 1 not (ay, 
fir, that when this man was converted, he would preach 
to us all? I tell you, fir, if this one man be made a 
true penitent, here will be no need of me; he will 
make chriſtians ot all in the iſland. But, having a lit- 
tle compoſed myſelf, I renewed my diſcourſe with ill 

| Athins, 

But, Will, ſaid I, how comes the ea of this mat- 
ter to touch you juſt now? | 

N. A. Sir, you have ſet me 3 a work that has 
ſtruck a dart through my very ſoul; I have been talk - 
ing about God and religion to my wife, in order, as 
you directed me, to make a chriſtian of her ; and ſhe 
has preached ſuch a ſermon to me, as I ſhall never 
forget while I live. 

R. C. No, no; it is not your wife has preached to 
you; but when you were moving religious arguments 
to her, conſcience has flung them back upon you. 

W. A. Ay, fir, with ſuch a force as is not to be re- 
ſiſted. 5 
K. C. Pray, 2 ill, let us know what paſſed between 
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you and your wife; for I know ſomething of it a 
ready, 

V. A. Sir, it is ;mpolſible to give you a full account 

of it; I am too full to hold it, and yet have no tongue 
to expreſs it; but let her have faid what ſhe will, and 
though I cannot giye you an account of it, this I can 
tell you of it, that I reſolyed to amend and reform my 
life. 
K. C. But tell us ſome of i it. How did you begin, 
Will? for this has been an extraordinary caſe, that is 
certain; ſhe has preached a ſermon, indeed, if ſhe has 
wrought this upon you. 

FW. A. Why, I firſt told her the nature of our laws 
about, marriage, and what the reaſons were, that men 
and women were obliged to enter into ſuch compacts, 
as it was neither in the power of one or other to break; 
that otherwiſe order and juſtice could not be maintain- 
ed, and men would run from their wives, and abandon 
their children, mix confuſedly with one another, and 
neither families be kept intire, or inheritances be ler. 
tled by a legal deſcent: - 

X. C. You talk like a civilian, Vill. Could you 
make her underſtand what you meant by inheritance 
and families? They know no ſuch thing among the fa- 
vages, but marry any-how, without any regard to re- 
lation, conſanguinity, or family ; brother and fiſter ; 
nay, as I have been told, even the father and daughter, 
and the ſon and the mother. 

M. A. 1 believe, fir, you are miſinformed ; and my 
wife aſſures me of the contrary, and that they abhor 
it; perhaps, tor any turther relations, they, may not 
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be fo exact as we are; but ſhe tells me, they never 
touch one another-in the near relations you ſpeak of, 

R. C. Well, what did ſhe fay to what you told her? 

N. A. She ſaid, ſhe liked it very well, and it waz 
much better than in her country. 

R. C. But, did you tell her what marriage was? 

W. A. Ay, ay, there began all our dialogue. Iaſk- 
ed her, if ſhe would be married to me our way ? She 
aſked me, what way that was ? I told ber, marriage 
was appointed by God; and here we had a ſtrange talk 
together, indeed, as ever man and wife had, I believe, 


N. B- This dialogue between W. Atkins and his 
_ wife, as I took it down in writing, juſt after hg 
told it me; was as follows: 


Wiſe. Appointed by your God! Why, have you a 
| God i in your country ? 

W. A. Yes, my dear; God is in every country, 

Fife. No your God i in my country ; my country 
have the great old Benamuckee God. 

V. A. Child, I am very unfit to ſhew you who God 


is: God is in heaven, and made the heaven and the 


earth, the ſea, and all that in them is. 
Wife. No makee de earth; no you God makee de 
earth; no makee my country x. Fax 
XV. A. laughed @ little at ber aui of God 
not making her country. 


N dee. No laugh: Why laugh me ? This no ting to 

laugh f. 

I He was juſtly reproved by bis 5 for ſbe was 
— thas he, at firſt. | | 
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w. A. That's true indeed; I will not laugh wy 
more, my dear. 
Wife, Why you ſay, you God make all? 
. A, Yes, child, our God made the whole world, 
and you, aud me, and all things; for he is the only 
true God; there is no God but he; he lives for erer 


in heaven. 
Wife. Why you no tell me long ago? 
1. A That's true indeed; but I have been a wick- 


ed wretch, and ha ve not only forgotten to acquaint thee 
with any thing before, but have lived without God in 
the world myſelf. | 

Wife, What have you de great God in you country, 
you no know him? No ſay O to him? No do good 
ting for him? That no impoſlible! 

uu. A. It is too true though, for all that: We live as 
if there was no God in heaven, or that he had ao power 
on earth. 

wiſe. But why God let you do wo? Why he nd 
_ you good live? 

4. It is all our own fault. | 

2 But you ſay me, he is great, much great, have 
much great power; can make kill when he will; why 
he no makee kill when you no ſerve him? No 4 O to 
him? No be good mans? 

V. 4. That is true; he might ſtrike me dead, and I 
ought to expett it; for I haye been a. wicked wretch, 
that is true; but God is merciful, and does not deal 
with us as we deſerve. 


Wiſe. But then, do not you tell God tankee for that 
too? 


1. 4, No, indeed: I haye nor thanked God for bi 
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mercy, any more than 1 have feared God for his 
power. 

Wife. Then you God no God; ale. no thick, believe 

he be fiich one, great much power, ſtrotig ; no makee 
kill you, though you makee him much angry. 
. 4. What! will my wicked life hinder you from 
believing i in God! What a dreadful creature am IT! And 
what a ſad truth is it, that the horrid lives of chriſtians 
hinder the coriverſions of heathens. 

Wife. How me tink you have great much God * up 
there, and yet no do well, no do good ting? Can he 
tell? Sure he no tell what you do, | 


She points up to heaven. 


WW, J. Yes, yes, he knows and ſees all things; he 
hears us ſpeak, ſees what we do, knows what we think, 
though we not ſpeak, | x 

Wife. What! he no hear you ſweat, curſe, ſpeak the 
great damn? 

V. 4, Yes, yes, he bein i it all. 

wit. Where be then the muchee great power | 

firong ? | 
V. A. He is merciful; that is all we can fay for it; 


and this proves him to be the true God: he is God, 


| nd not wan; and therefore we ate not conſumed +. 


+ Here Will Atkins told us, he was 2 with 
Horror, to think how be could tell his wife fe 
clearly, that God ſees; and hears, and knows the 
22 thoughts of the heart, and all that we do; 
"and yet that he bad dared to do nll tht vile 
— things he had dont, 


_— 
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Wife. Mercifull what you call dat? 

11. 4 He is our father and maker; and he pitics 
and ipares us. 

Wife, So then he never makee kill, never angry 
when you do wicked; then he rio. good himſelf, or no 
great able. 

IV. 4. Yes, yes, my dear; he is infinitely good, and 
infinitely great, and able to puniſh too; and ſometimes, 
to ſhew his juſtice and vengeance, he lets fly his anger 
to deſtroy ſinners, and make examples; many are cut 
off in their fins, 

wife. But no makee kill you yet; then he tell you; 
may be, that he no makee you kill, ſo you make de bar- 
gain with him, you do bad ting, he no be angry at you, 
when he be angry at other mans? 

I. 4. No, indeed, my fins are all preſumptions upon 
his goodneſs; and he would be infinitely juſt, if he de- 


ſtroyed me, as he has done other men. 


Wife, Well, and yet no kill, no makee you dead! 
What you ſay to him for that? You no tell him tankee 
for all that too! 

W. A. I am an unthankful, ungrateful dog, that iy 
tue. 

Wife, Why he no makee you much good bettet? you 
ſay he makee you? 


1. 4, He made me, as he made al the world; *tis i 


I have deformed myſelf, and abuſed his goodneſa, and 
have made myſelf an abominable wretch. 

Wife. 1 wiſh you makee God know me; I no makee 
him 775 Ino do bad wicked ting. 


_ 


6 
Ire Will Atkins ſaid bis heart funk within Bia, 

' to hear a poor unttught treature defire to b 
taught to know God; and he ſuch a wicked 
wretch, that Ie could not ſay ont word to her 
about God, but what the reproach of his own 
carriage would make moſt irrational 10 her th 
believe: nay, that already fhe cduld not belizye 

in God, becauſe he that was ſo withed was no 
deſtroyed. 


1. 4. My dear, you bel; you wiſh 1 could teach 


vou to know God, not God to know you; for he knows 


you already, and every thought i in your heart. 
Wife. Why then he know what I ſay to you now; 
ke khow me wiſh to know him: How ſhall me know 


who makee me ? 
I. 4. Poor creature, he mull reach * I can- 


not teach thee : Pl pray to him to teach thee to know 


him; and to forgive me, that I am unworthy to teacli 


thee. 


The poor fellow wide bn fuch an agony al her de- 

firing him to inake her know God, and ber wiſb- 

ing to know him, that, he ſaid, he ſell down on 

Bil knees before her, and prayed to Gd to en- 

' lighten her mind with the ſaving knowledge f 

Ve, Chriſt, and to pardon his fins, and accept 

E bis being the unworthy inſtrument of inſtrud- 

ing ber in the primtiples of religion; after which 

be fat down by her again; and their dialogue 
dent on. 


V. B. This - was this time 1 we ſaw kim kneel 
down, and lift up his hands, | 


tm) 

F 1, 5. What you put down the knee for ? What you 
hotd up the hand for ? What you ſay? Who you ſpeak 
to? What is that? 

V. 4. My dear, I bow my knees in token of my 
ſubmiſſion to him that made me: I ſaid O to him, as | 
you call it, and as you ſay, your old men do to their 
idol Benamuckee ; that is, I pray to him, 

Wiſe. What you ſay O to him for? 

I. 4. 1 prayed to him to open your eyes, and your 
underſtanding, that you may know him, and * 
ed by him. Pp 

Fife. Can he do that too ? 

. A. Yes, he can; he can do all chitlys. 

Fife. But no he hear what you ſay? _ 

. W. 4. Yes, he has 114 us pray to him; and promiſ- 
64 to hear us. | 
Mit. Bid you NPE When he bid you? How he 

bid you? What! you hear him ſpeak? 

M. A. No, we do not hear him ſpeak ; but he has 
rerealed himſelf oy pe to us. | 


Here he was at a great Toſs to ma be her A dnn 
that God had revealed hampelf to us by his word; 
and what his word was: But, at laſt he told 
it her t Þus, . 


FA. God has ſpoken to * good men in former | 
days, even from heaven, by plain words; and God 
has inſpired good men, by his ſpirit; and they have 
- written all his laws down in a book. | 
Wife. Me no underſtand that: Where is book ? 
W. A. Alas! my poor creature, I have not this book} 

Vol. II. M 
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| bar, I hop, fall No ime o other, ge it for you 
to read it, | 


Here he embrated her with great Fuels; but 
with inexpreſſible gruf, that he had not a bible, 


Fife, But how you . me kaon, that God 
teachee them to write that book? 
A. By the ſame rule that ws know him to be God, 
Fife. What rule, what way you ktow ? | 
. A. Becauſe he teaches and commands nothing 
but what is good, righteous, and holy; and tends to 
make us perfectly good, as well as perfectly happy ; 
and becauſe he forbids, and commands us to avoid all 
that is wicked, that-is evil in ieſelf, or evil ity xs oonſe 
quences. 
Wii. That me would underſtand, that me fain ſoe; 
if he reward all good thing, puniſh all wicked: thing, 
he teachee all good thing, forbid all wicked thing, he 
make all thing, he give all thing; he hear me when I 
ſay O to him, as you go to do juſt now; he maltee me 
good, if I with be good; he ſpare me, no makee kill 
me, when I no be good; all this you ſay he do; yes, 
he be great God; me take, think, believe, him be great 
God; me ſay O to him too, with youy my dear, 
Here the poor man ſaid he could forbear no longer; 
but, raiſing ber up, made her kneel by him: and he 
prayed to God aloud, to inſtruct her in the knowledge 
of himſelf, by his ſpirit; and that by ſome good pro- 
vidence, if poſſible, ſhe might ſome time or other come 
to have a bible, that ſhe might read the word of God, 
and PO by it to know Him 
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Fh wut the time that we Fw Lim lift bir 45 iy 
the hand, and ſaw bim kneel down by * as as. 
bove. 


They had ſeveril other diſcourſes, It is, aftet 
this, too long to ſet down here!; and particularly ſſie 
made him promiſe, that ſince he confeſſed his Owñ life 
had been 2 wicked abominäble courſe of provoativn 
againſt God, that he would reform it, and not make 
God angry any more, leſt he ſhould make him dead, 
as ſhe called it, and then ſhe ſhould be left alone, and 
never be taught to know this God better; and leſt He 
ſhould be miſerable, as he had told her wicked men 
ſhould be after death, 

This was a ſtrange account, and very affeding to us 
both, but particularly the young clergyman; he was 
indeed wonderfully ſurptiſed with it; but under the 
greateſt afflition imaginable, that he could not talk to 
Her; that he could not ſpeak Eng to make her un- 
derſtand him; and as ſhe ſpoke but very broken Eng- 
Ii he could not underſtand her. However he turn- 
ed himſelf to me, and told me, that he believed there 
muſt be more to do with this women than to marry 
ber: 1 did not under ſtand him at firſt, but at length 
be 1 himſelf; viz, That ſhe ought to be bap- 

tired. : 

1 agreed with him i in that part readily, and was for 
going about it preſeutiy: No, bo; hold fir, ſaid be, 
though 1 would have her baptized by all means, yer I 
muſt obſerve, that Vill Atkins, her husband, has, in- 
deed, brought her in a wonderful mannet to be willing 
to embrace à religions life; and has given her jalt i- 

M2 | 


* __ thing to her of Jeſus Chriſt, and of the ſalvation of 


a” 


tion by him; of the holy ſpirit, the refurrection, the 
laſt judgment, and a future ſtate. 


that he was himſelf ſo wicked à creature, and his own 


life, that he trembled at the apprehenſions, that her 
knowledge of him ſhould leflen the attention ſhe ſhould 


religion, than receive it: But he was aſſured, he ſaid, 
that her mind was ſo diſpoſed to receive due im- 


"diſcourſe with her, ſhe would make it appear to my 


her. 
0 Accordingly I called hard in, and, placing myſelf ag 
- Interpreter between my religious prieſt and the wo- 
man, I intreated him to begin with her; but ſure 


in theſe latter ages of the world; and, as I told him, 


gy man, as the Roman Biſhops were, before the church 
of Rome aſſumed ſpiritual ſovereignity over the con- 
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deas of the being of a God, of his power, juſtice, and 
mercy; yet I deſire to know of him, if he has ſaid any 
ſinners; of the nature of faith in him, and the redemp- 

I called Fill Atkins again, and aſked him; but the 
poor fellow fell immediately into tears, and told us, 
he had ſaid ſomething to her of all thoſe things, but 


conſcience ſo reproached him with his-horrid ungodly 
give to thoſe things, and make her rather contemn 


preſſions of all thoſe things, that if I would but 


ſatisfaction, that my labour would not be loſt upon 


ſuch a ſermon was never preached by a popiſh prieſt 


I thought he had all the zeal, all the knowledge, all 
the ſincerity of a chriſtian, without the errors of a 
Roman Catholic ; and that I took him to be ſuch a cler- 


-ſciences of men. ; 
In a-word, he brought the poor woman to embrace 


"Wk 

the konwledge of Chriſt, and ot redemption by him, 
not with wonder and aſtoniſhment only, as ſhe did the 
firſt notions of a God, but with joy and faith, with an 
affection, and a ſurpriſing degree of underſtanding, 
ſcarce to be imagined, much leſs to be expreſſed; and 
at her own requeſt, ſhe was baptized. 

When he was preparing to baptize her, I intreated 
him, that he would perform that office with ſome 
caution, that the man might not perceive he was of 
the Roman church, if poſſible; becauſe of other ill 
conſequences which might attend a difference among 
us in that very religion, which we were inſtructing 
the other in. He told me, that as he had no conſecrat- 
ed chapel, nor proper things for the office, I ſhould 
fee he would do it in a manner, that I ſhould not know. 
by it, that he was a Roman Catholic myſelf, if J had 
not known in before: And ſo he did; for ſaying only 
ſome words over to himſelf in Latin, which I could not 
underſtand, he poured a whole diſh full of water upon 
the woman's head, pronouncing in French very loud, 
MARY, which was the name her husband deſired: - 
me to give her, for I was her godfather, I baptize thee. 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt; ſo that none could know any thing by it, 
what religion he was of: He gave the benediction af- 
terwards in Latin; but either Vill Atkins did not 
know but it was in French, or elſe did not take notice 
of it at that time, 

As ſoon as this was over, he married them ; and af- 
ter the marriage was over, he turned himſelf to Will 
Atkins, and in a very affectionate manner exhorted 


him, not only to perſevere in that good diſpoſition he 
. M 3 : | 


God; and that, if he did, he would fee the heathen a 
beter chriſtain than himſelf; ; the ſarage conyerted, 


hung  comnually upon 


| ly, that, 
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wae in, but to fapport the conviftions that were upon 
him, by a reſolution to reform his life; told him, it 
was in ain to ſay he repented, if he did not forſake 
his crimes; repreſented to him, how God had honour- 
ed him with being the iuſtrument of bringing his wiſe 
to the knowledge of the chriſtain religion; and that 
he ſhould be careful he did not diſhonour the grace of 


and the inſtrument caſt away. 

_ He faid a great many good things ta them both, and 
then recommending them, in a few words, to God's 
goodneſs, gave them the benediction again, I re- 
peating every word to them in Engi: And thus end- 


od the ceremony. 1 thiok it was the moſt plea- 


Gar agreeable day to me that . I paſſed in my wholg 


But Ae bad not done yet; his thoughts | 
| the converſion of the 37 


ſavages; and fain he would haye ſaid upon the iſland 
to haye undertaken i it; but I convinced him firſt, that 
his under taking was impraviicable in itſelf; and ond. 
per perhaps, 1 would put it into a way of being 
done, in W of which by 
and by. 


| Having thus brought the affair of the land to a nar- 


row compaſs, I was preparing to go on board the ſhip, 
when the young man, whom I had taken out of the 
famiſhed ſhip's company, came to me, and told me, he 
underſtood I had a clergyman with me; and that 1 


1 had cauſed the Engli/hmen to be martied to the fa- 


ver whom they caod eh that e too, 
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which he deſired might be finiſhed before I went, be- 
tween two chriſtians; which, he hoped, would not be 
diſagreeable to me. | wh 
1 knew this muſt be the young woman who was his 
mother's ſervant, for there was no other chriſtian wo- 
man on the iſland ; ſo I began to perſuade him not to 
do any thing of that kind raſhly, or becauſe he found 
himſelf in this ſolitary circumſtance : 1 repreſented, 
that he had ſome conſiderable ſubſtance in the world, 
and good friends, as I underſtood by himſelf, and by 
his maid alſo; that the maid was not only poor, and a 
ſervant, but was unequal to him, ſhe being 26 or 27 
years old, and he not above 17 or 18; that he might, 
very probably, with my afliſtance, make a remove from 
this wilderneſs, and come into his own country again; 
and that then it would be a thouſand to one but he 
would repent his choice; and the diſlike of that cir- 
cumſtance might be diſadvantageous to both. I was 
going to ſay more, but he interrupted me ſmiling; and 
told me, with a great deal of modeſty, that I miſtook 
in my gueſſes; that he had nothing of that kind in his 
thoughts, his preſent circumſtances being melancholy 
and diſconſolate enough; and he was very glad to hear, 
that I had thoughts of putting them in a way to ſee 
their own country again ; and that nothing ſhould haye 
ſet him upon ſtaying there, but that the voyage I was 
going was ſo exceeding long and hazardous, and would 
carry him quite out of the reach of all his friends; that 
he had nothing to defire of me, but that 1 would ſet- 
tle him in ſome little property in the iſland where he 
was; give him a ſeryant or two, and ſome few neceſ- 
ſaries, and he would ſettle himſelf here like a planter, 
M 4 pf 
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waiting the good time . 1 ever I returned iq 
England, 1 would redeem him, and hoped I would not 
be unmindful of him when I came to England; that he 
would give me ſome letters to his friends in London, to 
let them know how good J had been to him, and what 

part of the world, and what circumſtances I had left 
bim in: And he promiſed me, that whenever J re: 
deemed him, the plantation, and all the i improvements 


he had made upon i, let the value be what it would, 
ſhould be wholly mine. 


His diſcourſe was very preitily delivered, 8 
ing his youth; and was the more agreeable to me, do⸗ 


. _ cauſe he told me poſitiyely the match was not for bim- 


ſelf. I gave him all poſſible aſſurances, that, if I liv- 
ed to come ſafe to England, 1 would deliver his letters, 
and do his buſineſs effectually; and that he might de- 
pend I would never forget the circumſtances I left 
him in; bur ſtill I was impatient to know who was 
the perſon to be married: Upon which he told mei it 
was my 7ack of all trades, and his maid Suſan. 

I was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed when he named the 
match; for, indeed, I had thought it very ſuitable. 
The character of that man I have given already; and 
as for the maid, ſhe was a very honeſt, modeſt, ſober, 
and religious young woman; had a very good ſhare of 
ſenſe; was agrecable enough in her perſon ; ſpoke 
very handſomely, and to the purpoſe; always with de- 
cency and good manners, and not back ward to ſpeak, 
when any thing required it, or impertinently forward 
to ſpeak when it was not her buſineſs; very handy and 
houſe wifely in any thing that was before her; an ex- 


eellent manager, and fi indeed to have been governel 


Ul 
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to the whole iſland; the knew very well how to bo⸗ 
have herſelf to all kind of folks ſne had about * and 
to better, if ſne had found any there. 
The match being propoſed in this manner, we mar- 
ried them the ſame day; and, as I was father at the 
altar, as I may ſay, and gave her away, ſo 1 gave 
her a portion; for I appointed her and her husband 
a handſome large ſpace of ground for their plantation; 
and, indeed, this match, and the propoſal the young 
gentleman made to me, to give him a ſmall property 
in the iſland, put me upon parcelling it out among 
them, that they might not quarrel afterwards about 
their ſituation, 

This ſharing out the land to them I left to Vu 
Athins, who, indeed, was now grown a moſt ſober, ' 
; grave, managing fellow; perfectly reformed, exceed- 
ing pious and religious; and, as far as I may be allow- 
ed to ſpeak poſitively in ſuch a caſe, I verily * | 
was a true, ſincere penitent. 

He divided things ſo juſtly, and ſo much to every 

one's ſatisfaction, that they only deſired one general 
' writing under my hand for the whole ; which 1 cauſ- 
ed to be drawn up, and ſigned and ſealed to them, 
ſetting out the bounds and ſituation of every man's 
plantation, and teſtifying, that I gave them thereby, 
ſeverally, a right to the whole poſſeſſion and inheri- 
tance of the reſpedtive plantations or farms, with their 
improvements, to them and their heics; reſerving all 
the reſt of the iſland as my own property, and a cer- 
tain rent for every particular plantation, after eleven 
Jears, if I or any one from me, or in my name, came 
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to demand it, producing an atelted copy e 
 vricing. 

As to the government and laws among them, I told 
them, I was not capable of giving them better rulez 
chan they were able to give themſelves: only made 
them promiſe me, io live in love and good neighbour. 
hood with one another: And ſo I prepared to leave 


One thing I muſt not omit; and that is, that being 
mow ſettled in a kind of commonwealth among them- 
Felves, and having much buſineſs in hand, it was but 
odd to haye ſeven-and-thirty Indians live in a:nook of 
the iſland, ipdependent, and. indeed unemployed ; for, 
excepting the providing themſelves food which they 
had difficulty enough in, ſometimes, they had no man- 
ner of buſineſs or property to manage: I propoſed 
| 4hereſore to the goverpor Spaniard that he ſhould go 
to them with Friday's father, and propole to them to 
remove. and either plant for themſelves, or take them 
= into their ſeveral families as ſervauts, to be maintained 
for their labour, but without being abſolute ſlaves; 
For I would not admit them to = them ſla ves 
by force, by any means, becauſe they had their 
liberty given by capitulation and, as it were, articles 
of ſurrender, which they ought not to break. * 

They maſt willingly embraced the propoſal, and 
came all very chearful along with him; ſo we allotted 
them land, and plantations, which three or four ac- 
cepted of, but all the reſt choſe to be employed as 
ſervants in the ſeveral families we had ſettled; and 
thus my colony was in a manner ſettled, as follows: 


The Spgniard: poſſeſſed my original habitation, which 
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was che capital city, and extended their ll all 
along the ſide of the brook, which made the creek 
that I have ſo often deſcribed, as far as my bower; and 
as they increaſed their culture, it went always caſt» - 
ward; the Engly/h lived in the north-eaſt part, were 
Will Athns and his comrades began, and came on 
ſouthward, and ſquth-welt, towards the back part of 
the Spaniards; and every plantation had a great ad- 
dition of land to take in, if they found occaſion; 
ſo that they need not joltle one another for want of 
room. 

All the weſt;end of the iſland was left uninhabited, 
that if any of the ſavages ſhauld come on ſhore ther, 
only for their uſual cuſtomary barbarities, they might 
come and ga; if they diſturbed nobody, nobody would 
diſturb them; and no doubt but they were often a- 
ſhore, and went away again; for I neyer heard, 
the planters were ever attacked and diſturbed any 
more. , 
It now came into my — that I had binted tq 
my friend the clergyman, that the work of converting 
the ſarages might, perhaps, be ſet on foot in his ab- 
ſence, to his ſatisfaction: And I told him, that now I 
thought it was put in a fair way; for the ſavages be- 
ing thus diyided among the chriſtians, if they would 
but every one of them do their part with thoſe which 
came under their hands, I hoped i i might have a very 
good effeck 

He agreed preſently in that, if, ſaid he, they will do 
their part; but bow, ſays he, ſhall we obtain that of 
them? I told him, we would call them all together, 
aud leayg. it i in charge wich n or go to them one. 
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by one, which he thought beſt; ſo we divided it; he 
to ſpeak to the Spaniards, who were all papiſts; and 
Ito the Engliſb. who were all proteſtants; and we re- 
commended it earneſtly to them and made them pro- 
miſe, that they would never make any. diſtinction of 
papiſt or proteſtant, in their exhorting the ſavages to 
turn chriſtians, but teach them the general knowledge 
of the true God, and of their ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt; 
and they likewiſe promiſed us, that they would neyer 
have any differences or diſputes, one with wana bo 2 
| 2 religion. 
When I came to Vill Athins' s houſe (I may call it 
ſo, for ſuch a houſe, or ſuch a piete of baſket-work, I 
believe, was not ſtanding in the world again! I fay, 
when J came thither) I found the young woman I have 
mentioned above, and Will Athins's wife, were be- 
come intimates; and this prudent,” religious, young 
woman, had perfected the work Wiil Athins had be- 
gun; and though it was not above four days after what 

1 have related, yet the new baptized ſavage woman was 
made ſuch a chriſtian, as I have ſeldom heard of any 
like her, in all my obſeryation, or W 4 in the 


world. 
It came next into my mind, in the morning, before I 


webt to them, that among all the needful things I had 
to leave with them, I had not left a bible; in which 
I ſhewed myſelf leſs conſidering for them, than my 

ood friend the widow was for me, when ſhe ſent me 
the cargo of 100. from Lisbon, where ſhe packed up 
three bibles and a prayer book. However, the good 
woman's charity had a greater extent than ever ſhe i- 


magined; for they were reſerved for the comfort aud 
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;nſtruAion of thoſe that made much better uſe of tem 
than I had done. 

I took one of the bibles in my pocket, and when I 
came to Will Athins's tent or bouſe, I found the 
young woman, and Athins's baptized wife, had been 
diſcourſing of religion together; ; (for Will Atkins told 
it me, with a great deal of joy) I aſked, if they 
were together now? and he ſaid, yes; ſo I went into 
the houſe, and he with me, and we found them toge- 
ther very earneſt in diſcourſe: O fir, ſays William 
Atkins, when God has ſinners to reconcile to himſelf, 
and aliens to bring home, he never wants a meſſen- 
ger: My wife has got a new inſtructor; I knew I 
was unworthy, as I was uncapable of that work; that 
young woman has been ſent hither from heaven ; ſhe 
is enough. to convert a whole iſland of ſavages, The 
young woman bluſhed, and roſe up to go away, but 
I deſired her to fit ſtil]; 1 told her ſhe had a good 
work upon her hands, and I hoped God would bleſs 
her in it. 

We talked a little, and 1 did not perceive they had 
any book among them, though I did not aſk; but I 
put my hand in my pocket, and pulled out my bible; 
here, ſaid I to Atkins, I have brought you an aſſiſ- 
tant, that, perhaps, you had not before. The man 
was ſo confounded, that he was not able to ſpeak for- 
ſome time; but, recovering himſelf, he takes it with 
both his hands, and, turning to his wife; here, my dear, 
ſays he, did not I tell you, our God, though he lives 
above, could hear what we ſaid? here is the book I 
prayed for, when you and I kneeled down under the 
buſh; now God has heard us and ſent it, When he 
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hai fac . n fell iuto ſuch tranſports or 
paſſionate joy, that between the joy of Having it, x 
giving God thanks for it, the tears ran down his face 
Ike a child that was crying. 
The woman was farpriſed, and was like to have run 
into a miſtake, that node of us were aware of; fot ſhe 
firmly believed God had ſent the book upon her huſe 
band's perition: It is true, that providentially it was 
ſo, and might be taken fo in a a= 1-6 ſenfe; but 
1 believe it would have been no difficult matter, at 
- thar time, to hive perſuaded the poor woman to bare 
befieved, that an expres meſſenger came from heaven, 
on purpoſe to bring that individual book; but it wat 
too ſerious a matter, to ſtiffer any delulion to take 
place: 8o I turned to the young woman, and told her, 
de did not defire to impoſe upon the new convert, in 
her firſt, and more ignorant underſtanding of things; 
and begged her to explain to her, that God may be 
very properly ſaid to anſwer dur petitions, when in the 
courſe of his providence, ſuch things are, in a parti 
cular manner, brought to paſs, 4s We petitioued for: 
but we do not expect returns from heaven, in à mira- 
culous and particular manner; arid that it is our mer- 
cy it is not ſo; 

This the young woman did afterwards effeQually; 
ſo chat there was, I affure you, no prieſteraft aſe 
here; and 1 ſhould have thought it one of the moſt 
bnjuſtiflable frarids in the world, to have had ir fo} but 
the ſurpriſe of Joy upon Will Attins, is really not to 
be expreſled; and there, we may be fure, was no de- 
luſion: Sure no mal was erer mote thankful in the 
World for duy thlug of Its kind, than he was for this 


= 
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bible; and, 1 believe, never any man Was glad of a bi 
ble from a better principle, and though he had been 
a moſt profligate creature, deſperate, headſtrong, out- 
rageous, furious, and wicked, to a great degree; yet 
this man is a ſtanding rule to us all for the well in- 
ſtructidg children: via. that parents ſhould never give 
over to teach and inſtruct, or ever deſpair of the ſuc- 
ceſs of their endeayours, let the children be ever ſd 
obſtinate, refractory, or, to appearance, iuſenſible of 
inſtruction; for, if ever God in his providence touches 
the conſeiences of ſich, the force of their education 
returns upon them, and the early inſtruction of parents 
is not loſt, tho? it may have been many years laid a- 
fleep; but, ſome time or other, they may find the be- 
nefit of it; | 

Thos it was with this poor man, however ignorant 
tie was, of diveſted of religion and <hriſtian knowledge, 
He fornd he had ſome to do with now more ignorant 
than himſelf; and that the leaſt part of the inſtructiom 
of his good father, that could now come to his mind, 
was of uſe to 1 ; 

Among the reſt it octurred to him, he ſaid, how his 
father uſed to inſiſt much upon the inexpreſſible value 
of the bible; the privilege and bleſſing of it to nati- 
ons, families, and perſons; bur he never entertained 
the leaſt notion of the worth of it till now; when; 
being to tale to heathens, ſavages, and barbarians, 
he wanted the help of che written oracle for his aſſiſ- 
tance. : 

The young woman was very glad of it alfo, for 
the preſent occaſion, though ſhe had one; and ſo had 
the youth on board our ſhip, among the goods; 


* 


| Thich were not yet brought on ſhore. And now; 
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having ſaid ſo many things of this young woman, I 


* Eannot omit telling one ſtory more of her and myſelf, 
Which has ſomething. in it very n. and remark- 


able. 
1 have related to what extremity the poor young 


| woman was reduced; how her miſtreſs was ſtar ved to 
death, and did die, on board that unhappy ſhip we met 


at fea; and how the whole ſhip's company being 
reduced to the laſt extretnity, the gentlewoman, aud 
her ſon, and this maid, wete firſt hardly uſed, as to 
proviſions; and, at laſt; totally neglected and ſtar- 
ved; that is to ſay, brought to the laſt 8 of 
bangt. ; 

One day, being diſcourſiog with her poi the extre- 
mities they ſuffered, I aſked her, if ſhe could deſcribe, 
by what ſhe felt, what it was to ſtarye, and how it 


7 appeared; ? She told me, ſhe believed ſhe could ; and ſhe 
told her tale very diſtinctly thus: | 


Firſt, fir, ſaid ſhe, we had for ſome days * ex- 
ceeding hard, and ſuffered very great hunger; but 


now, at laſt, we were wholly withonr food of any kind, 
- except ſugar, and a little wine, and a little water. The 


firſt day, after I had received no food at all, I found 
myſelf towards evening, firſt empty and ſickiſh at my 
ſtomach; and nearer night, mightily inclined to yawn- 
ing and ſleepy; I laid down on a couch, in the great 
cabin, to fleep; and flept about three hours, and a- 


waked a little refreſhed, having taken a glaſs of wine 


when I lay down; after being about three hours a 


wake, it being about five o'clock in the morning, 1 
found myſelf empty, and my ſtomach fickiſh again, and 


r 
WF down again; but could not leep at al being vor 
faint and ill; and thus I continued all the ſecond days 
with a range variety, firſt hungry, then ſick again, 
with reachings to vomit; the ſecond night, being oblig- 
ed to go to. bed again, without any food more than 4 
draught of fair water, and being aſleep, I dreamed I 
Was at Barbadoes, and that the market was mightily 
ſtocked with proviſions; that I bought ſome for my 
miſtreſs, and went and dined very heartily. 

I thought my ſtomach was as full after this, as it 
would have been after, or at, a good dinner; but 
when I awaked, I was exceedingly ſunk in my ſpirits 
to find myſelf in the extremity of famine: The laſt 
glaſs of wine we had, I drank, and put ſugar into it, 
becauſe of its having ſome ſpirit to ſupply nouriſh- 
ment; but there being no ſubſtance in the ſtomach 
for the digeſting office to work upon, 1 found the on- 
ly effect of the wine was, to raiſe diſagreeable fumes 
from the ſtomach into the head; and I lay, as they 
told me, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, as one drunk, for ſome 
time. a 

The third day in the morning, after a night of 
ſtrange and confuſed inconſiſtent dreams, and rather 
dozing than fleeing, I awaked, ravenous and furious, 
with hunger; and I queſtion, had not my underſtand. 
ing returned, and conquered it; I ſay, I queſtion 
whether, if I had been a mother, and had had a little 
child with me, its life would have been ſafe, or not. 
This laſted about three hours; during which time 
I was twice raging mad, as any creature in Bedlam, 
as my young malter told nie, and as he can now inform 
you. 


Vor- it; N 
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Tn one of theſe fits of Junacy, or aitraclon, whe⸗ 
ther by the motion of the ſhip, or ſome lip of my foot, 


I know not; 1 fell down, and truck my face againſt 


the corner a a pallet-bed, in which my miſtreſs lay; 
and with the blow, the blood guſhed out of my noſe; 
and the cabin-boy bringing me a little baſon, I far 
down, and bled into it a great deal; and as the blood 
ran from me, I came to myfelf; and the violence of 
the flame, or the fever I was in, abated, and fo did the 
ravenous part of the hunger, 

Then I grew fick, and reached to vomit, but could 
not; for I had nothing in my ſtomach to bring up: 
After I had bled ſome time, I ſwooned, and they all 
believed 1 was dead; but I came to myſelt Toon after, 
and then had a moſt dreadful pain in my ſtomach, not 
to be deſcribed; not like the cholic, but 4 gnawing 
eager pain for food ; and, towards night, it went off 
with a kind of earneſt wiſhing or longing for food; 


ſomething like, as I ſuppoſe, the longing of a woman 


with child. 1 took another draught of water, with 
. Ffugar in it, but my ſtomach loathed the ſugar, and 
brought it all up again: Then I took a draught of 
water without ſugar, and that ſtayed with me; and laid 
me down upon the bed, praying moſt heartily, that it 
would pleaſe God to take me away; and compoſing my 
mind in hopes of it, I ſlumbered a while; and then wak- 
ing, thought myſelf dying, being light with vapours 
from an empty ſtomach, I recommended my ſoul to 
God, and earneſtly wiſhed, that ſomebody would throw 
me into the ſea, 
All this while my miſterſs lay by me, juſt, as 1 


thought, expiring ; but bore it with much more path, 
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eden thab I, and gave the laſt esel to 
her child, my young maſter, who would not have taken 
it, but ſhe obliged him to eat it; and, I believe, it ſav» 
ed his life. 

Towards the morning. 1 fept 2 ; and firſt, when 
I awaked, I fell into a violent paſſion of crying; and 
after that, had a ſecond fit of violent hunger, ſo that 
I got up ravenous, and in a moſt dreadful condition: 
Had my miſtreſs been dead, as much as I loved her, I 
am certain, I ſhould have eaten a piece of her fleſh with 
as much reliſh, and as unconcerned, as ever I did the 
fleſh of any creature appointed for food ; and, once 
or twice, I was going to bite my own arm. At laſt, 
I ſaw the baſon, in which was the blood I had bled at 
my noſe the day before; I ran to it, and ſwallowed it 
with ſuch haſte, and ſuch a greedy appetite, as if I had 
wondered nobody had taken it before, and afraid it 
ſhould be taken from me now. 
Though after it was down, the thoughts of it filled 
me with horror, yet it checked the fit of hunger; and 
J drank a draught of fair water, and was compoſed 
and refreſhed for ſome hours after it. This was the 
fourth day, and thus I held it till towards night, 
when within the compaſs of three hours, Fhatl all theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances over again, one after another ; 
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, uz, lick, ſleepy, eagerly hungry, pain in the ſtomach, 

men ravenous again, then ſick again, then lunatic, then 

o crying, then ravenous again, and ſo every quarter of 

an hour; and my ſtrength waſted exceedingly, At 
night I laid me down having; no comfort, but in the 

I WW hope that I fliould die before morning. 


1 All this night I had no ſleep, but the hunger was 
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now turned into a diſeaſe: and I had a terrible cholic 
and griping; wind, inſtead of food, having found its 
way into the bowels; and in this condition J lay till 
morning, when I was ſurpriſed a little with the cries 
and lamtenations of my young maſter, who called out 
to me, that his mother was dead I lifted myſelf up 
a little, for I had not ſtrength to riſe, but found ſhe 
was not dead, tho? ſhe was able to give very little ſigns 
of life. 
I had then ſuch convulſions in my ſtomach, for want 
of ſome ſuſtenance, that I cannot deſcribe them; with 
ſach frequent throes and pangs of appetite, that no- 
thing but the tortures of death can imitate : And this 
condition I was in, when I heard the ſeamen above 
cry out, a fail, a fail, and halloo and jump about as if 
they were diſtracted. | 
J was not able to get off from the bed, and my miſ- 

treſs much leſs; and my maſter was ſo ſick, that I 
thought he had been expiring; ſo we could not open 
the cabin door, or get any account what it was that 
- occaſioned ſuch a combuſtion ; nor had we any conver- 
ſation with the ſhip's company for two days, they har- 
ing told us they had not a mouthful of any thing to 
eat in the ſhip: And they told us Ia they 
thought we had been dead, 

It was this dreadfal condition we were in, when you 
were ſent to ſave our lives: And how you found us, 
fir, you know as well as I, and better too. 

This was her own relation, and is ſuch a diſtinct ac- 
count of ſtarving to death, as, I confeſs, I never met 
with, and was exceeding entertaining to me: I am the 
rather apt to believe it to be a true account, becauſe 
the youth gave me an account of a good part of it; 


— 
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though I muſt own, not ſo diſtinct, and ſo feelingly, as 
his maid; and the rather, becauſe, it ſeems, his mo- 
ther fed him at the price of her own life: But the 


poor maid, though her conſtitution being ſtronger than 
that of her miſtreſs, who was in years, and a weakly wo- 


man too, ſhe might ſtruggle harder with it; I ſay, the 
poor maid might be ſuppoſed to feel the extremity 
ſomething ſooner than her miſtreſs, who might be al- 
lowed to keep the laſt bits ſomething longer than 
ſhe parted with any to relieve the maid, No queſti- 


on, as the caſe is here related, if our ſhip, or ſome o- 


ther, had not ſo providentially met them, a few days 
more would have ended all their lives, unleſs they had 


prevented it by eating one another; and even that, as 


their caſe ſtood, would have l them but a little 
while, they being 500 leagues from any land; or any 
poſſibility of relief, other than iu the miraculous man- 
ner it happened: But this is by the way. I return 
to my diſpoſition of rhings among the people. 

And firſt, it is to obſerved here, that, for many rea- 
ſons, I did not think fit to let them know any thing 
of the floop I had framed, and which I thought of ſet- 
ting up among them; for I found, at leaſt at my firſt 
coming, ſuch ſeeds of diviſion among them, that I ſaw 
it plainly, had I ſet up the floop, and left it among 
them, they would, upon very light diſguſt, have ſepa- 
rated, and gone away from one another; or perhaps, 


have turned pirates, and ſo made the iſland a den of 


thieves, inſtead of a plantation of ſober and religious 

people, as I intended it to be; nor did I leave the two 

pieces of braſs cannon that I had on board, or the two 

quarter-deck guns, that my nephew took extraordina- 
N 3 
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ry, for the ſame reaſon: 1 thought they had . 


to qualify them for a defenſive war againſt any that 


ſhould invade them; but I was not to ſet them up for 


an offenſive war, or to encourage them to go abroad to 
attack others, which, in the end, would only bring 


ruin and deſtruction upon themſelves, and all their un. 
dertakings: I reſerved the ſloop therefore, and the 


guns, for their ſervice another way, as I ſhall obſerye 


it its place, 
I bave now done with the iſland: I left them all in 
circumſtances, and in a flouriſhing condition, and 


went on board my ſhip again the fifth day of May, 


having been five-and-twenty days among them; and, 


as they were all reſolved to ſtay upon the iſland till! 
came to remove them, I promiſed to ſend ſome fur- 


ther relief from the Bre/ils, if I could find an oppor: 


tunity; and particularly, J promiſed to ſen&them ſome 
cattle; ſuch as ſheep, hogs, and cows : For, as to the 
two cows and calves, which I brought from England, 


we had been obliged, by the length of our voyage, to 
Kill them at fea, for want of hay to feed them. 
The next day, giving them a ſalute of five guns at 
parting, we ſet fail, and arrived at the bay of Al. 
Saints, in the Braſils, in about 22 days; meeting no- 
thing remarkable in our paſſage, but this, that about 
three days after we failed; being becalmed, and the 


current ſetting ſtrong to the E. N. E. running, as it 


were, into a bay or gulph, on the land- ſide, we were 
driven ſomething out of our courſe; and once or twice 


our men cried, land, lo the weſl ward; but whether 
it was the continent or ilands, w we could not tell by a- 


uy mens, 
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But the third day, towards evening, the ſea ſmooth, 

and the weather calm, we ſaw the ſea, as it were, co- 
yered, towards the land, with ſomething very black, 
not being able to diſcover what it was; but after ſome 
time, our chief mate going up the main ſhrouds a 
little way, and looking at them with a perſpective, cri- 
ed out, it was an army. I could not imagine what he 
meant by an army, and ſpoke a little haſtily, calling 
the fellow a fool, or ſome ſuch word: Nay, ſir, ſays 
he, don't be angry, for it is an army, and a fleet too; 
for I believe there are a thouſand canoes, and you may 
ſee them paddle along, and they are coming towards us 
too apace, and full of men. 
_ I was a little ſurpriſed then, indeed, and ſo was my 
nephew the captain; for he had heard ſuch terrible 
ſtories of them in the iſland ; and having never been 
in thoſe ſeas before, that he could not tell what to 
think of it, but ſaid two or three times, we ſhould all - 
be devoured. I muſt confeſs, conſidering we were 
becalmed, and the current, ſet ſtrong towards the 
ſhore, 1 liked it the worſe: However, I bade him 
not be afraid, but bring the ſhip to an anchor, as 
ſoon as we came ſo near as to know, that we muſt en- 
gage them, > 

The weather continued calm, and they came ON a- 
pace towards us; ſo I gave orders to come to an an- 
chor, and furl all our fails. As for the ſavages, I 
told him, they had nothing to fear from them but fire; 


and therefore they ſhould get their boats out, and faſt- 


en them, one cloſe by the head, and the other, by the 
ſtern» and man them both well, and wait the iſſue in 
that poſture: This I did, that the men in the boats 
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might be ready, with ſheets and buckets, to put out a: 
ny fire theſe ſayages might endeavour to fix upon the 
outſide of the ſhip. 

In this poſture we lay by for them, and i in a little 
while they came up with us; but never was ſuch a 
horrid ſight ſeen by chriſtians: My mate was much 
' miſtaken | in his calculation of their number, I mean 
of a thouſand canoes; the moſt we could make of them 
when they came up, being about 126; and a great 
many of them too; for ſome of them had ſixteen or 
ſeventeen men in them, ſome more, and the leaſt ſix 
or ſeyen. 

When they came nearer to us, they ſeemed to be 
Aruck with wonder and aſtoniſhment, as at a ſight which 
they had, doubtleſs, never ſeen before, nor could 
they, at firſt, as we afterwards underſtood, know what 
to make of us. They came boldly up however, very 
near to us, and ſeemed to $0 about to row round us; 
but we called to our men in the boats, not to let them 
come too near them, 

I bis very order brought us to an engagement with 
| them, without our deſigning it; for five or ſix of their 
large canoes came ſo near our longboat, that our men 
beckoned with their hands to them to keep back; which 
they underſtood very well; and went back; but at their 
retreat about 500 arrows came on board us from thoſe 
boats; and one of our men in the longboat was very 
much wounded. | | 

However, I called to them not to fire by any means; 
but we handed down ſome deal boards i into the boat, 
and the 9 preſency ſet up a kind of a fence, 
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like waſte- boards, to cover them from the arrows we 
the ſavages, if they ſhould ſhoot again. 
About half an hour afterwards they came all up in 
a body aſtern of us, and pretty near, ſo near that we 
could eaſily diſcern, what they were, though we could 
not tell their deſign, 1 eaſily found they were ſome 
of my old friends, the ſame ſort of ſavages that I had 
been uſed to engage with; and in a little time more 
they rowed ſomewhat farther out to ſea, till they came 
directly broadſide with us, and then rowed down ſtrait 
upon us, till they came ſo near; that they could hear 
us ſpeak : Upon this I ordered all my men to keep 
cloſe, leſt they ſhould ſhoot any more arrows, and 
make all our guns ready; but, being ſo near as to be 
within hearing, I made Friday go out upon the deck, 
and call out aloud to them in his language, to know 
what they meant; which accardingly he did: Whe- 
ther they underſtoad him or not, that I knew not; 
bur; 45 ſoon as he had called to them, ſix of them, wha 
were in the foremoſt, or nigheſt boat to us, turned 
their canoes from us; and, ſtooping down, ſhewed x 
their naked backſides; juſt as if, in Engli/b (aving 
your preſence) they bad bid us 4/2; whether 
this was a defiance or challenge, we know not; or whe- 
ther it was done in mere contempt, or ſignal to che 
reſt; but immediately Friday cried out, they were 
going to ſhoot; and unhappily for him (poor fellow) 
they let fly about 3oo of their arrows; and, to my 
inexpreſſible grief, killed poor Friday, no other mag 
being in their ſight. The poor fellow was ſhot with 
90 lels than three arrows, and about three morg 
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Fell very nigh him; ſuch ey markſmem they 
were. 
I was ſo enraged with the loſs of my old ſervant, 
the companion of all my ſorrows and ſolitudes that I 
immediately ordered five guns to be loaded with ſmall 
ſhot, and four with great; and gave them ſuch a broad- 
fide as they had never heard in * lives before, to 
be ſure. 

They were not above half a cable? $ length off when 
we fired; and our gunners took their aim ſo well, that 
| three or four of their canoes were overſet, as we had 
Feaſon to believe, by one ſhot only, 

The ill manners of turning up their bare backſides 
to us, gave us no great offence; neither did 1 know for 
certain, whether that, which would paſs for the great- 
eſt contempt among us, might be underſtood ſo by 
them, or not; therefore in return, I had only reſoly- 
ed to have fired four or five guns with powder only, 

which I knew would fright them ſufficiently « But 
when they ſhot at us directly with all the fury they 
were capable of, and eſpecially as they had killed my 
poor Friday, whom I ſo intirely loved and valued, 
and who, indeed, ſo well deſerved it; I not only had 
been juſtified before God and man, but would have been 
very glad, if I could, to have overſet every canoe there, 
and drowned every one of them. 

I can neither tell how many we killed, or how ma- 
ny we wounded, at this broadſide; but ſure ſuch a 
fright and hurry, never was ſeen among ſuch a multi- 
tude; there were 13 or 14 of their canoes ſplit and o- 
verſet, in all; and the men all ſet a ſwimming; the reſt, 
frighted out of their wits, ſcourd away as falt as they 
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could; taking but little care to ſave thoſs whoſe bours _ 
were ſplit or ſpoiled wich our ſhot : So 1 ſuppoſe, 

that they were, many of them, loſt; and our men took 
up one poor fellow ſwimming for his life, 910 an 
hour after they were all gone. 
Our ſmall ſhot, from our cannon, muſt 40600 Kill 
and wound a great many: But, in ſhort, we never 
knew any thing how it went with them; for they fled 
ſo faſt, that, in three hours, or thereabouts, we could 

not ſee above three or four ſtraggling canoes ; nor did 

we ever ſee the reſt any more; for a breeze of wind 

ſpringing up the ſame evening, we weighed, and fer 

fail for the Braſils. 4 

We had a priſoner indeed, but the creature was fo 

ſullen, that he would neither eat nor ſpeak; and we all 

fancied he would ſtarve himſelf to death: But I rook 

a way to cure him; for 1 made them take him, and 

turn him into the longboat, and make him believe they 

would toſs him into the ſea again, and ſo leave bim 
where they found him, if he would not ſpeak; nor 
would that do, but they really did throw him into the 
ſea, and came away from him; and then he followed 
them, for he ſwam like a cork, and called to them in 
his tongue, tho* they knew not one word of what he 
ſaid. However, at laſt they took him in again, and 
then he began to be more tractable; nor did I ever 
deſign they ſhould drown him. 

Me were now under fail again; but I was the moſt. 

difconſolate creature alive, for want of my man Friday, 

and would have been very glad to have gone back to 
the iſland, to have taken one of the reſt from thence 


for my occaſion, but it could not be; ſo we went on: 


* 
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We had one priſoner, as 1 have ſaid; and it was a long 
while before we could make him underſtand any thing; 
but, in time, our men taught him tome / 1g liſb, and he 
began to be a little tractable: Afterwards we enquired 
what country he came from, but could make nothing 
of what he ſaid; for his ſpeech was ſo odd, all guttu- 
rals, and ſpoken in the throat, in luch an hollow and 
odd manger, that we could never form a word from 
him; and we were all of opinion, that they might 
peak that language as well, if they were gagged, as 
otherwiſe; nor could we perceive that they had any 
occaſion, either for teeth, tongue, lips, or palate; 
but formed their- words, juſt as a hnnting horn forms 
a tune, with an open throat: He told us however, 
ſome time after, when we had taught him to ſpeak a 
little Englz/b, that they were going, with their kings, 
to fight a great battle. When he ſaid kings, we aſked 
him how many kings? He ſaid, there were five na- 
tian (we could not make him underſtand the plural S,) 
and that they all joined to go againſt #200 nation. We 
aſked him, what made them come up to us? He ſaid, 
to makee te great wonder look: Where it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that all thoſe natives, as alſo thoſe of Africa, 
when they learn Engli/b, they always add two e's at 
the end of the words where we uſe one, and place the 
accent upon the laſt of them; as matee, takee, and 
the like; and we could not break them of it; nay, 
J could hardly make Friday * it off, chough a at laſt 
he did. 
And now I name the poor fellow once more, I 
muſt take my laſt leave of him; poor honeſt Friday / 


Me buried him with al decency a and ſolemuity poſli- 
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ble, by putting him into a coffin, and throwing mm 
into the ſea; and I cauſed them to fire eleven guns 
for him; and ſo ended the life of the moſt grateful, 
faithful, honeſt, and moſt affectionate ſer vant that ever 
man had. f 

We now went away with a fair wind for Brafil, 
and in about twelve days time, we made land in the 
latitude of five degrees ſouth of the line, being the 
north-eaſtermoſt land of all that part of America, We 
kept on S. by E. in fight of the ſhore, four days, when 
we made the cape St. Auguſtine, and in three days 
came to an anchor off the bay of All- Saints, the old 
place of my deliverance, from whence came both my 
good and evil fate. 

Never ſhip came to this part, that had leſs buſineſs 
than I had; and yet it was with great difficulty that 
we were admitted to hold the leaſt correſpondence on 

| ſhore: Not my partner himſelf, who was alive, and 
made a great figure among them; not my two mer- 
chant trultees, nor the fame of my wonderful preſer- 
vation in the land, could obtain me that favour : But 
my partner, remembering that I had given five hundred 
moidores to the prior of the monaſtery of the Auguſ- 
tines, and three hundred and ſeventy- two to the poor, 
went to the monaſtery, and obliged the prior that then 
was, to go to the governor, and beg leave for me pre- 
ſently, with the captain, and one more, beſides eight 
ſeamen, to come on ſhore, and no more; and this u 
condition abſolutely capitulated for, that we ſhould not 
offer to land any goods out of the ſhip, or to carry a- 
ny perſon away without licence. 


They were ſo ſtrict with us, as to kndiog; any goods, 
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"th Was with 3 difficulty that f or got on hors | 
three bales of Engliſb goods, ſuch as fine broadcloths, 
ſtuffs, and ſome linen, which I had brought for a pre- 
ſent to my partner, 

He was a very generous broad-hearted! man, though 
(like me) he came from little at firſt ; and though he 
knew not that I had the leaſt deſign of giving him a- 
. ny thing, he ſent me on board a preſent of freſh pro- 

| viſions, wine, and ſweetmeats, worth above thirty moi- 
dores, including ſome tobacco, and three or four fine 
medals in gold. But I was even with him in my pre- 
ſent, which, as I have ſaid, conſiſted of fine broadcloth; 

Engliſh ſtuffs, lace, and fine hollands. Alſo I deli- 

vered him about the value of 1oo!/. ſterling, in the 

; fanie goods, for other uſes; and J obliged him to ſet 

up the floop which I had brought with me from Eng- 

land, as T have ſaid, for the uſe of my colony, in or- 

der to ſend the refreſhments I intended to my * 
tion. 

X Ares sgi he got hands, and finiſhed the 4 in 

a very few days, for ſhe was already framed, and I gave 

the maſter of her ſuch inſtructions as he could not 

miſs the place; nor did he miſs it, as I had an account 

from my partner afterwards. I got him ſoon loaded 

with the ſmall cargo I had ſent them; and one of our 

ſeamen, that had been on ſhore with me there, offered 


to go with the ſloop, and ſettle there, upon my letter 
to the governor Spantard, to allot him a ſufficient 
. quantity of land for a plantation; and giving him 
"ſome cloaths, and tools for his planting-work, which, 
he ſaid, he underſtood, having been an old planter in 
Maryland, and a buccaneer into the bargain, 
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I age the fellow by granting all he 4 3 
and, as an addition, I gave him the ſavage which we | 
had taken priſoner of war, to be his ſlave, and ordered 
the governor Spaniard to give him his ſhare of every "i 
thing he wanted with the reſt. 0 
When we came to fit this man out, my old partner 
told me, there was a certain very honeſt fellow, a Bra- 
fil planter of his acquaintance, who had fallen into the | 1 
diſpleaſure of the church; I know not what the mats 
ter is with him, ſays he; but, on my conſcience, I 
think he is an heretic in his heart; and he has been 1 
obliged to conceal himſelf for fear of the inquiſion - 4 
that he would be very glad of ſuch an opportunity to 
make his eſcape, with his wife, and two daughters; . 
and if J would let them go to the iſland, and allot - 
them a plantation, he would give them a ſmall ſtock to 
begin with; for the officers of the inquiſion had ſeized | 
all his effe@ts and eſtate, and he had nothing left but 2 
a little houſhold ſtuff, and two flayes. And, adds he, 4 
though 1 bate his principles, yet I would not have him | 
fall into their hands; for he will aſſuredly be burat 
alive, if he does, 
I granted this preſently, and joined my Engliſhman | 
with them; and we concealed the man, and his wife | 
and daughters, on board our ſhip, till the floop put 


out to go to ſea; and then (having put all their 
goods on board the ſloop ſome time before) we put 1 
them on board the ſloop, after * was got out of the 
bay. | 
Our ſeaman was mightily pleaſed with this new | 
partner; and-their ſtock, indeed, was much alike rich 
in tools, in preparations, and a farm; but nothing to 


— 
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begin with; bit as above. However; they carried oft; 
with them (which was worth all the reſt) ſome materi- 
als for planting ſugar-canes, with ſome plants of canes; 
which he,-I mean the Portugal man, underſtood yery 

well. 
Among the reſt of the ſupplies ſeat my tenants in 
the iſland, I ſent them, by this ſloop, three milch 
cows, and five calves, about twenty-two hogs among 
them, three ſows big with pigs, two mares and a ſtone- 
horſe, 

For my Spaniards, according to my promiſe, I ens 
paged three Portugal women to go; and recommended 
it ed them to marry them, and uſe them kindly, I 
could have procured more women, but I remem- 
bered, that the poor perſecuted man had two daugh- 
ters, and there were but five- of the Spaniards that 
wanted; the reſt had wives of their own, tho? in ano- 
ther country, 

All this cargo arrived ſafe, atid, as you may eaſily 
ſuppoſe, very welcome to my old inhabitants, who 
were now (with this addition) between ſixty and ſevet- 
ty people, beſides little children; of which there were 


2 a great many: I found letters at London from them, 


all by way of Lisbon, when I came back to England. 
being ſent back to the Braſils by this loop; of which 
I ſhall take ſome notice in its place. 

1 have now done with my iſland, and all manner of 
diſcourſe about it; and whoever reads the reſt of my 
memorandums, would do well to turn his thoughts 

 intirely from it, and expect to read only of the follies 
of an old man, not warned by his own harms, much 

- leſs by thoſe of other men, to beware of the like; not 


1 
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kncled by almoſt forty years miſery and diſappoints 
ments; not ſatisfied with proſperity beyond expectati- 
on; not made cautious by affliction and diſtreſs beyond 
imitation, 

TI had no more buſineſs to go to the Eaft-Indies, thats. 
2 man at full liberty, and having committed no crime, 
has to go to the turnkey at Newgate, and deſire him 
to lock him up among the priſoners there, and ſtarve ' 
him. Had 1 taken à ſmall veſſel from Zng/and and 
went directly to the iſland ; had I loaded her, as I did 
the other veſſel, with all the neceflaries for the plan- 
tation, and for my people; took a patent from the go- 
yernment here, to have ſecured my property, in ſub- 
jection only to that of England, which, td be ſure, I 1 
might have obtained; had I carried over cannon and 
ammunition, ſervants, and people to plant, and, taking 
poſſeſſion of the place, fortified and ſtrengthened it in 
the name of Augland, and increaſed it with people, as 
I might eaſily have done; had I then eulen ptelf 
there, and Tent the ſhip back, loaden with good rice, 
as I might alſo have done in fix months time, and or- 
dered my friends to have fitted her out again for our 
ſupply ; had I done this, and ſtayed there myſelf, I 
had, at leaſt, ated like a man of common ſenſe; but I 
was poſſeſſed with a wandering ſpirit, ſcorned all ad- 
vantages; pleaſed myſelf with being the patron of theſe 
people I had placed there, and doing for them in a 
kind of haughty majeſtic way, like an old patriarchal 
monarch; providing for them, as if I had been father 
of the whole family, as well as of the Plantation: But 
I never ſo much as pretended to plant in the name of 
uny 8 or nation, or to acknowledge any 
0L. II. O 
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prices, or to call my people ſubjeRs to aoy ons naticy 
more than another: Nay, I never ſo much as gave the 
place 2 name; but left it as | found it, belonging to 
no man; and the people under no difcipline or govern« 
nient' but my own; who, though I had an influence 
over them as father and benefactor, dad no authority 
or power to act or command one way or other, farther 
than voluntary conſent moved them to comply; yet e- 
ven this, had I layed there, would have done well e- 
nough; but as L rambled from them, and came thither 
no more, the laſt letters l had frou any of them, were 
by my partner's means, who afterwards fent another 
floop to the place; and who ſent me word, though I 
had not the letter til} five years after it was written, 
that they went on but poorly, were malecontent with 
" their long ſtay there; that Will Athins was dead; 
| that five of the Spaniards were come away; and that 
though they had not been mach moleſted by the ſa- 
vages, yet they had had ſome ſkirmiſhes with them: that 
they begged of him to write to me, to think of the 
promiſe 1 had made to fetch them away, that they 
might ſee their own country again, before they died. 

But I was gone a wild gonſe chace indeed; and they 
who will have any more of me, muſt be content to 
follow me through a new variety of follies, hardſhips, 
and wild adventures; wherein the juſtice of provi 
dence may be duly obferved, and we may ſee how 
- ealily heaven can gorge us with our own deſires, ' 
make the ſtrongeſt of our wiſhes to be our affliction, 
and puniſh us moſt ſeverely with thoſe very things 
which we think it would be our 1 * to 
de allowed in. 


tai no wiſe man 1 4M FI with the. rengthy 
of his own judgmetit, as if he was able to. chuſe any, 
particular ſtation of life for himſelf. Maa is a ſhort- 
ſighted creature, ſees but a very little way before 
him; and as his paſſions are none of his beſt friends, 
ſo his particular affeQions are. generally his worlt 
counſellors, - 

I fay this, with reſpe& to the impetuous deſire I had 
from a youth, to wander into the world; and how e- 
 vident in now was, that this principle was preſerved in 
me for my puniſhment. How it came on, the manner, 
the circumſtance, and the concluſion of it, it is eaſy to 
give you hiſtorically, and. with its utmoſt variety of | 
particulars. But the ſecret ends of divine providence, 
in thus permitting us to be hurried down the ſtream of 
our own deſires, are only to be underſtood of thole, 
who can liſten to the voice of providence, and draw 
religious conſequences from God's juſtice, and their 
own miſtakes, 

; Be it, had I buſineſs, or no bulineſs, away I went; 
tis no time now to enlarge any farther upon the rea- 
ſon or abſurdity of my own conduct; but to com 
to the hiſtory, I was embarked for the voyage, al 
the voyage I went. * 

I ſhould only add here, that my honeſt and truly 
. pious clergyman left me here; a ſhip being ready to 
go to Lisbon, he alked me leaye to go thither; being 
ſtill, as he obſerved, bound never to finiſh any voyage 
he began; how happy had it been for me, if I had 
gone with him. 

But it was too late now; all bogs heaven appoints 
are beſt; had I gane with him, I had never had io 
0 2 | 
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many ehives to be thanktul for, and you had never 
heard of the ſecond part of the travels and adventures 
of Robinſon Cruſce ; ſo 1 mult leave h-re the truit- 
leſs exclaiming at myſelf, and go on with my voy- 
age. 

From the Braſils we made directly away over the. A. 
lantic ſea, to the Cape de bonne Eſperance, or, as we 
call it. the Cape of Good Hope; and had artolerable 
good voyage, our courſe generally ſouth- eaſt; now- 
and-then a ſtorm, and ſome contrary winds. Bur my 
diſaſters at ſea were at an end; my future rubs and 
croſs events were to befal me on ſhore, that it might 
appear, the land was as well prepared to be our 
ſcourge, as the fea; when heaven, who directs the 
circumltances of things, pleaſes to appoint it to be 


ſo. 


Our ſhip was on a trading voyage, and had a ſuper- 
cargo on board, who was to direct all her motions, af- 
ter ſhe arrived at the Cape; only being limited to cer- 
tain number of days, for itay. by charter-party, at the 
ſeveral ports ſhe was to go to: This was none of my 
buſineſs, neither did | meddle with it at all; my nephew 
| the captain, and the ſupercargo, adjuſting all thoſe 

things between them, as they thought fit. 

We made no ſtay at the Cape longer than was need- 
ful to take in freſh water; but made the beſt of our 
way for the coaſt of Coromandel ; we were indeed in- 
formed, that a Frerch man of war of fifty guns, and 
two large merchant ſhips, were gone for the Indies; 
and, as I knew we were at war with France, I had 
ſome apprehenſions of them but they went their own 
way, and we 1 no more of * 
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J ſhall not peſter my account, or the reader, with - 
deſcriptions of places, journals of our voyages, vari- 
ations of the compaſs, latitudes, meridian . diſtances, 
trade-winds. fituation of ports, and the like; ſuch 
as almoſt all the hiories of long navigation are 


full of, and which make. the reading tireſome enough; 


and are perfectly unprofitgble to all that read, ex- 
cept only to thoſe who are to go to thoſe places them- 
ſelves. 

It is enough to name the ports and places which we 
touched at; and what occurred to us upon our paſ- 
ſing from one to another. We touched firit at the iſ- 
land of Madagaſcar: where tho! the people are fierce 
and treacherous, and in particular very well armed 
with lances and bows, which they uſe with inconceiv- 
able dexterity, yet we. fared very well with them a 
while; - they treated us very civilly; and, for ſome 
trifles which we gave them, ſuch as knives, ſciſſars, &c. 


they brought us 11 good fat bullocks, middling in ſize, 


but very good in fleſh; which we took in, partly for 
freſh proviſions for our preſent {pcading, and the reſt 
to ſalt for the ſhip's uſe, 

We were obliged to ſtay here for ſome time, after 
we had furniſhed ourſelves with proviſions ; and I, that 
was always too curious to look into every nook of the 
world wherever I came, was for going on ſhore as 
often as I could, It was on the eaſt fide of the iſland 


'that we went on ſhore one evening; and the people, 
Who, by the way, are very numerous, came thronging 


about us, and ſtood gazing at us, at a diſtance; As we 


had traded freely with them, and had been kindly uſ- 


ed, we thought ourſelves in no danger; but when we 
O 3 | 
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: ſaw the people, we cut three boughs Git of 2 tree, 
and ſtuck them up at a diſtance from us, which, it ſeems, | 
is a mark in the country, not only of truce and friend 
Mmip, but, when it is accepted, the other fide ſet up 
three poles, or boughs, alſo; which is a ſignal, that 
hey accept the truce too; but then this is a Known 
condition ot the truce, that you are not to paſs bey ond 
their three poles towards them, nor they come paſt 
your three poles, or boughs toward you; ſo that you 
are perfectly ſecure within the three poles, and all the 
pace between your poles and theirs, is allowed like a 
market, for free converſe, traffick, and commerce. When 
you go thither, you muſt not carry your weapons with 
you, and if they come into that ſpace, they Nick up 
their javelins and lances, all at the firſt 4 and come 


on unarmed; but if any violence is offered them, and 


the truce thereby broken, away they run to the poles, 
and lay hold of their weapons, and then the truce is 
at an end. | 
It happened, one evening, when we went on ſhore, 
that a greater number of their people came down than 
uſual; but was all very friendly and civil. 1 hey 
brodght. with them ſeveral kinds of proviſions, for 
which we ſatisfied them, with ſuch toys as we had; 
their women alſo brought us milk and roots, and ſe- 
yeral things very acceptable to us, and all was quiet; 
and we made us a little tent, or hut, ot ſome boughs 
of trees, and lay on ſhore all that night. 

I know not what was the occaſion, but I was not 
fo well ſatisfied to lie on ſhore as the Teſt; and the 
boat lying at an anchor, about a ſtone's "caſt from the 
Und, with two men in her to take care ol her, 1 made | 
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dne of them come on hore; and getting ſome 
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boughs of trees to cover us allo in the boat, I ſpread 
the ſail on the bottom of the boat and lay on board, 


under the cover of the branches of the trees, all 


night, 1 
About two o'clock in the morniag we heard one of 
our men make a terrible noiſe on the ſhore, calling out, 


for God's jake, to bring the boat in, and come and 
help them, for they were all like to be murdered; at 


the ſame time I heard the firing of five mutquets, 
which was the number of the guns they had, and 
that three times over; for, ic ſeems, the natives 


bere were not ſo eaſily frighred with guns, as the 


ſavages were in America, where I had to do with 
All this while I knew not what was the matter ; 


but rouſing immediately from ſleep with the noiſe, I 
cauſed the boat to be thruſt in, and reſolved, with 


three fuſils we had on board, to land, and aſſiſt our 
We got the boat ſoon to the ſhore; but our men 
were in too much haſte: For, being come to the ſhore, 
they plunged into the water, to get to the boat with 
all the expedition they could, being purſued by be- 
tween three and four hundred men. Our men were 
Þut nine in all, and only five of them had fuſils with 
them; the reſt, indeed, had piſtols and ſwords, but 
they were of ſmall uſe to them. 

We took up ſeven of our men, and with difficulty 
enough too, three of them being very ill wounded; 
and that which was ſtill worſe, was, that while we 
ſtood in the boat to take our men in, we were in 88 
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ach danger as they were in on ſhore; for they pour: 
ed their arrows in upon us ſo thick, that we were fain 
to barricade the fide of the boat up with the benches, 
and two or three looſe beards; which, to our great ſa- 
tisfaction, we had, by mere accident, or providence 
rather, in the boat. 

And yet, had it been dayelight, they are, it ſeems, 
foch exact markſmen, that if they could have ſeen but 
the leaſt part of any of us, they would have been ſure 
of us; we had, by the light of the moon, a little 
fight of them, as they ſtood pelting us from the 
' ſhore with darts and arrows; and, having got ready 
our fire arms, we gave them a yolley; and we could 
hear by the cries of ſome of them, that we had 
' wounded ſeveral; however, they ſtood thus jn battlo- 
array on the ſhore till break of day, which we ſuppoſe 
Was, that they might ſee the better to take their aim 
at us. 

In this condition we lay, and could not tell how to 
Ws our anchor, or ſet up our fail, becauſe we muſt 
needs ſtand up in the boat, and they were as ſu te to 
hit us, as we were to hit a bird in a tree with ſmall 
ſhot; we made ſignals of diſtreſs to the ſhip which, 
* tho” ſhe rode a league off, yet my nephew the cap- 
tain, hearing our firing, and, by glafles, perceiving 
the poſture we lay in, and that we fired towards the 
ſhore, pretty well underſtood us; and, weighing an- 
chor with all ſpeed, he ſtood as near the ſhore as he 
durſt with the ſhip, and then ſent another boat, wich 
ten hands in her, to aſſiſt us; but we called to them 
not to come too near, telling them what condition we 
were in; Howerer, they ſtood in nearer to us; aud 
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one of the men, taking the end of a tow-line in his 
hand, and keeping our boat between him and the e- 
nemy, ſa that they could not perfectly ſee him, ſwam on 
board us, and made the line faſt to the boat; upon 
which we lipt our little cable, and, leaving our anchor. 
behind, they towed us out of the reach of the arrows, 
we all the while lying cloſe behing the barricado we 
had made. 

As ſoon as we were got from between the ſhip and 
the ſhore, that ſhe eould lay her ſide to the ſhore, we 
ran along juſt by them, and we poured in @ broadſide. 
among them, loaded with pieces of iron and lead, ſmall 
bullets, and ſuch ſtuff, beſides the great ſhot, which 
made a terrible havock among them. | 

When we were got on board, and out of dangen, 
we had time to examine into the occaſion of this fray; 
and, indeed our ſupercargo, who had been often in 
thoſe parts, put me upon it for he ſaid, he was yery 
ſure the inhabitants would not have touched us, after 
we had made a truce, if we had not done ſomething 
to provoke them to it: At length it came out, vis, 
that an old woman, who 'had come to ſell us ſome 
milk, had brought it within our poles, with a young 
woman with her, who alſo brought ſome roots or herbs; 
and while the old woman (whether ſhe was mother to 
the young women, or no, they eould not tell) was ſell- 
iog us the milk, one of our men offered ſome rude- 
neſs to the wench that was with her; at which the 
old woman made a great noiſe, However, the ſea» 
man would not quite his prize, but carried her out of 
the old woman's ſight, among the trees, it being almoſt 
daik; the old Woman went away without her, and, as 
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we ſuppoſe, made an outcry among the people ths 
-came trom; who, upon notice, raiſcd this great army 
upon us in three or four hours; and it was great odds 
but we had been all deſtroyed. 

One. of our men was killed with a lance that was 


thrown at him, juſt at the beginning of the attack, as 


he ſallied out of the tent we had made; the reſt came 


off free, all but the fellow who was the occaſion of all 
the miſchief, who paid dear enough for his black 


miſtreſs, for we could not hear what became of him 2 


great while; we lay upon the ſhore two days after, 


though the wind prelented, and made ſignals for him; 


made our boat ſail up-thore, and dowu- hore, ſeveral 


leagues, but in vain; ſo we were obliged to give him 
over; and it he alone had ſuffered for it, the lols had 
been the leſs. [+ 

IA could not ſatisfy myſelf, howeyer, without ventur 


jung on ſhore once more, 10 try if 1 could learn any 


thing of him or them; it was the third night af. 
ter the action, that I had à great mind to learn, it [ 
could by any means, what miſchief we had done, and 
how the game ſlood on the Indian fide. I was care- 


ful to do it in the dark, leſt we ſhould be attacked 4- 
gein: but ought indeed, to have been ſure, that the 


men I went with, had been under my command, be- 
fore 1 engaged in a thing ſo hazardous a nd milſchiey- 
Ons, as I was brought into it withane my knowledge 
or deſire. 

We 200k twenty ſtout fellows with us as any in the 
ſkip, beſides the Super cargo and myſelf; and we land- 
ed two hours before midnight at the ſame place where 


the Jngians ſtood drawn up the evening before; ] 
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landed here, becauſe my deſign, a I have fail, vu. 
chiefly to ſee if they had quitted the Held, and if they 
had left any marks behind them, or of the miſchief we 
had done them; and I thought, if we could ſurpt iſt 
one or two of them, perhaps we 'miglit get our man 
again, by way of exchange. 

We landed without any noiſe, and'divided our men 
into two companies, whereof the boatſwain command+ 
ed one, and I the other: We neither could hear nor 
ſee any body ſtir, when we landed; ſa we marched 
up, one body at a diſtance from the other, to the 
field of battle: At firſt we could ſee nothing, it deing 
very dark; but by and by, our boatſwalu, that led the 
firſt party, ſtumbled and fell over a dead body: This 
made chem halt there a while; for, knowing by ttie 


tircumſtances, that they were at the place whiete the 


Indians had ſtood, they waited for my coming up: 
Here we concluded to halt till the moon began to/riſe, 
which we knew would be in leſs than an hour; and 
then we could eaſily diſcern' the havock we had made 
among them: We told two and thirty bodies upon the 
1 whereof two were not quite dead. Some Had 
n arm, and ſome a leg, ſhot off; and one, his head: 
Thoſe that were wounded, we ſuppoſed they had car- 
ried away. 
When we had made, as I thought, a full diſcovery 
of all we could come at the knowledge of, I was for 
oing on board a again; but the boatſwain and his par- 
ty often ſent me word, that they were reſolved to 
make a viſit to the lacan town, where theſe dogs, as 
they called them, dwelt; and deſired me to go along 
with chem ; and if they could find them, as they ſtill 
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fancied they ſhould, they did not doubt, they ſaid, get. | 
ting a good booty; and it might be, hep might find | 
T homas Feftr)s there; that was the man's name we 
had loſt. 

Had they ſent to alk my 5 to go, 1 3 well 
enough what anſwer to have given them; for I would 
have commanded them inſtantly on board, knowing it 

Was not a hazard fit for us to run, who had a ſhip, 
and a ſhip's loading in our charge, and a voyage to 
make, wich depended very much upon the lives of 
the men; but as they ſent me word they were re- 
ſolved to go, and only aſked me and my company to 
go along with them, I poſitively refuſed it, and roſe 
up (for I was fitting on the ground) in order to go to 
the boat; one or two of the men began to importune 
me to go; and, when I ſtil} refuſed poſitively, began 
to grumble, and ſay they were not under my com- 
mand, and they would go: Come, Jack, ſays one of 
the men, will you ga with me? I will go for one. Zack 
ſaid he would; and another followed, and then ano» 

ther; and, in a word, they all left me but one, whom, 
with much difficulty too, 1 perſyaded to ſtay; ſo the 
Supercargo and 1, with one man went back to the boat, 
where, I told them, we would ſtay for them, and take 
care to take in as many of them as ſhould be left; for 
J told them it was a mad thipg they were going about, 
and ſuppoſed moſt of them would run the fate of Thee 
mas Teffrys. 

Ihey told me, like ſeamen, they'd warrant it they 

' would come off again ; and they would take care. &'c, 

$0 away they went. 1 intreated them to conſider the 


ſhip, and the voyage that their lives were not their 


. 
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own; and that they were intruſted with the Yoyige} 
in ſome meaſure; that if they miſcarried, the thip 
might be loſt for want of their help; and that they 
could not anſwer it to God or man. I ſaid a great deal 
more to them on that head, but I might as well have 
talked to the main - maſt of the ſhip; they were mad 
upor their journey; only they gave me good words, 
and begged I would not be angry; ſaid, they would 
be very cautious, and they did not doube but they 
would be back again in about an hour at fartheſt; for 
the Indian town, they ſaid, was not above halt a mile 
off: though they found it above two miles betore they 
got to it, 

Well, they all went away, as above; and thougly 
the attempt was deſperate, and ſuch, as none but made 
men would have gone about, yet, to give them their 
due, they went about it warily, as well as boldly. 
They were gallantly armed, that is true; for they had 
every man a fuſil or muſquet, a bayonet, and every 
man a piſtol; ſome of them had broad cutlaces, ſome 
of them hangers; and the boatſwain, and two more, 
Had pole-axes: Beſides all which they had among them 
thirteen hand-grenados. Bolder follows, and better 
provided, never went about. any wicked work in the 
world, 

When they went out, their chief defign was plun- 
der; and they were in mighty hopes ot finding gold 
there; but a circumſtance which none of them were 
aware of, ſet them on fire with revenge, and made de- 
vils of them all: When they came to the few Indian 
houſes, which they thought had been the town, which 
were not above half @ mile off, they were under a 
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erer diſappointment; for there were not abord 
twelve, or thirteen houſes; and where the town was, 
or how big, they, knew not: They conſulted there- 
fore. what. to do, and were ſome time before they could 
reſolve;. far if they fell upon theſe, they muſt cut all 
their throats; and it was ten to, one but ſome of them 
might eſcape, it being in the night, though the moon 
vas up; andi if one eſcaped, he would run away, and 
xaiſe all the town, ſo they ſhould have a whole army 
upon them. Again, on the other hand, if they went 
ay, and left thoſe untouched (for the people were 
all aſleep) they could not tell which. way to look for the 


town. 


However, the laſt was the beſt advice; ſo they re- 
folved to leave thoſe houſes, and look for the town us 
well as they could; They went on a little way, and 
found a cow tied to a tree: This they preſently con- 
cluded would be a good guide to them; for they ſaid, 
the cow certainly belonged to the town before them, 
or the town behind them; and if they untied her, 
they ſhould- ſee which way ſhe-went ; if ſhe went back, 
they had nothing to ſay to her; but, if ſhe went for- 
| ward, they had nothing to do but to follow her; ſo 

they cut the cord, which was made of twiſted flags, 
and the cow went on before them: In a word, the 
cow led them directly to the town, which, as they 
reported, conſiſted of above 200 houſes, or huts; and 
in ſome of theſe, _ found ſeveral Aamir, living to 
gether. 

Here they found all ſllent; as vrofoitndly ſecure, as 

fleep and a country that had never ſeen an enemy of 
that kind; could make them: Upon this they called 


= 
anerher council, to conſider what they had to do ; uud. 
in a word, they reſolved to divide themſelves intqj - 
three bodies and to ſet three bouſes on fire in three 
parts of the town; and as the men came out, to-ſeize 
them and bind them if any reſiſted, they need not bg 
aſked what to do then; and ſo to ſearch the reſt of 
the houſes for plunder ; but reſolved to march ſilently 
firſt through the town, and ſee what dimenſions it 
was of, and conſider if they might venture upon it, or 
ho, | 
They did ſo, and deſperately reſolved that they 

would venture upon them; but while they were ani+ 
mating one another to the work, three of them, that 
were a little before the reſt, called out aloud, and told 
them they had found Tho. Feffrys ; they all ran up 
to the place, and ſo it was indeed, for there they found 
the poor fellow hanged up naked by one arm, and his 
throat cut; There was an Indian houſe juſt by the 
tree, where they found ſixteen or ſeventeen ot the 
principal Indians, who had been concerned in the fray 
with us before, and two or three of them wounded 
with our ſhot ; and our men found they were awake, 
and talking one to another in that houſe, bat knew 
not their uumber. Nt 

| The fight of their poor mangled comrade ſo enrag- 
ed them, as before, that they ſwore to one another 
they would be revenged, and that not an Indian who | 
came into their hands ſhould have quarter; and to 
work they went immediately; and yet not ſo madly 
as by the rage and fury they were in, might be expec- 
ted. Their firſt care was to get ſomething that would 


ſoon take fire; but after a lixcle ſeareh, they found that 
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Would be to hs purpoſe; for moſt of the houſes Wets 
low, and thatched with flags or ruſſies, of which the 
country is full; ſo they preſently made ſome wildfire; 
as we call it; by wetting a little powder in the palms 
of their hands; and, in a quarter of an hour, they ſet 
the town on fire in four or five places; aud particular. 
Iy that houſe, where the Indiunt were not gone to 
bed. As ſoon as the fire began to blaze, the poor 
frighted creatures began to tuſh out to ſave their lives! 
but met with their fate in the attempt, and eſpecially 
dt the door, where they drove them Back, tlie boat- 
ſwain himſelf killed one or two with his pole-ax ; the 
houſe being large, and many in it, he did not care to 
go in, but called for an hand grenado, and threw it a- 
mong them, which, at firſt, frighted them; but when 
it burſt, made ſuch hayock among —_ that they Eris 
5 out in a hideous manner. 

In ſhort, moſt of the Indians who veie in the open 
pr of the houſe; were killed or hurt with the gre- 
hado, except two 'or three more, who preſſed to the 
door, which the boatſmgin and two more kept with 
their bayonets in the muzzles of their pieces, and diſ - 
patched all who came that way. Bat there was anothet 
apartment in the houſe, where the prince or king, ot 
whatſoever he was, and ſeveralothers, were; and they 
kept in, till the houſe, which was by this time all of a 
light flame; fell in upon them, my were LOIN, ot 
burnt together, | 

All this while they fired not 4 gun, beende they 
would not waken the people faſter than they could 
maſter them; but the ſire began to waken them faſt 
enough, and our fellows were glad to keep a little to- 
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ether io in bodies; for the fire grew ſo raging, all thd 
Houſes being made of light combuſtible ſtuff, that they 
could hardly bear the ſtreet between them: and their 
buſineſs was to follow the fire for the ſurer execution: 
As faſt as the fire either forced the people out of thoſe 
houſes which were burning, or frighited them out of 
others, our people were ready at their doors to knock 
them on the head, ſtill calling and hallooing to one an- 
other to remember 7 ho. Zefrys. 

While this was doing, I mult confeſs, I was ve- 
r) uneaſy, and eſpecially when I ſaw- the flames of 
the town, which, it being night, ſeemed to be jult by 
me. 

My nephew che captain, who was rouſed by his men 
foo, ſecing ſuch a fire, was very uneaſy, uot knowing 


What the matter was, or what danger I was in; eſpeci- 


ally hearing the guns too; for by this time they be- 
gan to uſe their fire arms: A thouſand thougtits op- 
preſſed his mind concerning me and the Supercargo, 
What ſhould become of us; And at- laſt, though he 
could ill ſpare any more men, yet, not knowing what 
exigence we might be in, he takes another boat, 
and with thirteen men and himſelf, comes on ſhore to 
me. ö 

He was ſurpriſed to ſee me and the Supercargoin the 
boat, with ho more than two men, for one had been 
left to keep the boat; and though he was glad, that 
we were well, yet he was iu the ſame impatience with us, 
to know what was doing; for the noiſe continued, 
and the flame increaſed: I confeſs, it was next to an 
impoſlibilit 7 for any men inthe world to reſtrain their 
957 0 i what had * or their 
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concern for the ſafety of the men. To a word, the 


captain told me, he would go and .help his men, let 
what would come. I argued with him, as I did before 
with the men, the ſafety of the ſhip, and the danger 


of the voyage, the intereſt of the owners and mer. 


chants, G and told him, I would go, and the two 
men, and only ſee it we could. at a diſtance, learn 
what was like to be the event, and come back, and tell 
him, 

Tt was all one to talk to my nephew, as it was to 
talk to the reſt before; he would go, he ſaid, and 


de only wiſhed he had left but ten men in the ſhip; 


for he could not think of having his men loſt for 


Want of help: He had rather, he ſaid, loſe the ſhip, 


the voyage, and his life, and all; and ſo away went 
he. 
Nor was I any t more able to ſtay behind now, than I 


was to perſuade them not to go before; ſo, in ſhort, 


the captain ordered two men, to row back the pinnace, 
and fetch twelve men more from the ſhip, leaving 
the long boat at an anchor; and that when they came 
back, ſix men ſhould keep the two boats, and fix more 
come after us; ſo that he left only ſixteen men in the 
ſhip; for the whole ſhip's company conſiſted of 65 
men, whereof two were loſt in the firſt quarrel, which 
brought this miſchief on. 

Being now on the march, you may be fure we felt 
little of the ground we trod on; and being, guided by 
the fire, we kept no path, but went directly to the 
place of the flame. If the noiſe of the guns were 


ſurpriſing to us before, the cries of the poor people 


were now quite of another nature, and filled us with 
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borror. 1 mu ſt confels, I never was at the ſacking of 
a city, or at the taking of a town by ſtorm; I have 
heard of Oliver Cromwell taking Drogheda in 1reland, 
and killing man, woman, and child; and I had read of 
count Tilly ſacking of the city of Magdeburg, and 
cutting the throats of 22,000 of both ſexes; but I 
never had an idea of the thing itſelf before; nor is it 
poſſible to deſcribe it, or the horror which was upon 
our minds at hearing it. | | 
However, we went on, and, at length, came to the 
town, though there was no entering the ſtreets of it 
por the fire. The firſt object we met with, was the 
ruins of a hut or houſe, or rather the aſhes of it, 
| for the houſe was conſumed; and juſt before it, plain 
z now to be ſeen by the light of the fire, lay four men 
| and three women killed; and, as we thought, one or 
| two more lay in the heap among the fire. In ſhort, 
theſe were ſuch inſtances of a rage altogether barba- 
rous, and of a fury ſomething beyond what was hu- 
man, that we thought it impoſſible our men could be 
guilty of it; or, if they were the authors of it, we 
thought that every one of them ought to be put to the 
worſt of death: But this was not all; we ſaw the fire 
increaſe forward, and the cry went on Juſt as the fire 
went on, ſo that we were in the utmoſt confuſion. We 
advanced a little way farther; and beheld, to our aſ- 
toniſhment, three women naked, crying in a moſt 
dreadful manner, and flying as if they had, indeed, had 
wings, and after them ſixteen or ſeventeen men, na - 
tives, in the ſame terror and conſternation, with three 
of our Engh/b butchers (for I can call them no better) 
in the rear ; who, when they could not overtake them, 
. P' 2 
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Gred in among them, and one that was killed by 

their ſhot fell down. in our fight ; when the reſt ſaw 

us, believing us to be their enemies, and that we would 

murder them, as well as thoſe that purſued them, they 

ſet up a moſt dreadful ſhriek, eſpecially the women; 

and two of them fell dow as if already dead with the 
Fright. 

My very ſoul ſhrunk within me, arid my blood ran 
chill in my veins, when I ſaw this; and I believe, had 
the three Engli/h ſailors, that purſued them, come on, 
I had made our men kill them all. However, we took 
ſome ways to let the poor flying creatures know, that 
we would not hurt them; and immediately they came 
up to us, and kneeling down, with their hands lifted 
bp, made piteous lamentation to us to ſave them, 
which we let them know we would do; whereupon 
they kept all together in a huddle, cloſe behind us, for 
protection I left my men drawn up together, and 
charged them to hurt nobody, but, if poſlible, to get 
at ſome of our people, and ſee what devil it was poſ- 
ſeſſed them, and what they intended to do; and, in a 
word, to command them off; aſſuring them, that if 
they ſtayed till day-light, they would have a hundred 

thouſand men about their ears: -I ſay, I left them, and 
| went among thoſe flying people, taking only two of 
our men with me; and there was, indeed, a piteous 
ſpectacle among them: Some of them had their feet 
terribly burn with trampling and running through the 
fire; others their hands burnt; one of the women 

had fallen down. in the fire, and was almoſt burnt to 
death before ſhe could get out again; two or three 


of the men had cuts in their backs and thighs, from 
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our men purſuing; and another was ſhot through 
the body, and died while I was there. 5 
I would fain have learned what the occaſion of all 
this was, but I could not underſtand one word they 
ſaid; though by ſigns 1 perceived, that ſome of them 
knew not what was the occafion themſelves. I was fo 
terrified in my thoughts at this outrageous attempt, 
that I could not ſtay there, but went back to my own 
men; I told them my reſolution, and commanded them 
to follow me, when in the very moment, came four 
of our men, with the boatſwain at their head, running 
over the heaps of bodies they had killed, all covered 
with blood and duſt, as if they wanted more people to 
maſſacre; when our men hallooed to them as loud as 
they could halloo; and, with much ado, one of them 
made them hear; ſo that they knew who we were, 
and came up to us. by 
As ſoon as the boatſwain, ſaw us, he ſet up a hal- 
loo like a ſhout of triumph, for having, as he thought, 
more help come; and without bearing to hear me, 
captain, ſays he, noble captain, I am glad you are come; 
we have not half done yet; villains; hell hound dogs! 
I will kill as many of them as poor Tom has hairs up- 
on his head. We have ſworn to ſpare none of them 
we will root out the very nation of them from the 
earth; and thus he ran on, out of breath too with 
action; and would not give us leave to ſpeak a word. 
At laſt, raiſing my voice, that I might filence him 
- little: Barbarous dog! ſaid I, what are you doing? 
I won't have one creature touched more, upon pain of 
D IIS pr eoae- My 60 fp por 
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hands, and ſtand ſtill here, or you are a dead man this 
minute. 
Why, fir, ſays he, do you know what you do, or 
what they have done? If you want a reaſon for what 
we have done, come hither; and with that he ſhewed 
me the poor fellow hanging upon a tree, with his 


throat cut. 
I confeſs, I was urged then myſelf, and at works 


time, ſhould have been forward enough; but 1 


thought they had carried their rage too far, ang 
thought of Jacob's words to his ſons Simeon and Levi. 
| Curſed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their 
- eorath, for it was cruel, But I had now a new taſk; 
upon my hands; for when the men I carried with 
me ſaw-the fight, as I had done, I had as much to do 
to reſtrain them, as I-ſhould have had with the others; 
nay, my nephew himſelf fell in with them, and told 
me, in their hearing, that he was only concerned for 
ſear of their men being overpowered ; for, as to the 
people, he thought not one of them ought to live; 
for they had all glutted themſelves with the murder 
of the poor man, and that they ought to be uſed like 
murderers: Upon theſe words, away ran cight of my 
men with the boatſwain, and his crew, to complete 
their bloody work: And 1, ſeeing it quite out of my 
pover to reſtrain them, came away penliye and fad; 
for I could not bear the ſight, much leſs the horrible 
noiſe and cries, of the poor wretches that fell into 
their hands, ; 
I got nobody to come back with me but the Super- 
cargo and two men, and with theſe I walked back to 


the boats, It was a very great piece of folly in me, 
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I REY to venture back, as it were alone; for, as it 


began now to be almoſt day, and the darm had run 


over the country, there ſtood about forty men armed 
with lances and bows at the little place where the 
twelve or thirteen houles ſtood mentioned before; but 


by accident I miſſed the place, and came directly to the 


ſea · ſide; and by that time I got to the ſea- ſide, it was 
broad day; immediately 1 took the pinnauce, and went 
aboard, and ſent her back to * the men in what 


might happen. 
Jobierved that about the time 1 came to the "464 


- ſide, the fire was pretty well out, and the noiſe abated; 
but in about half an hour after I got on board, I 


heard a volley of our men's fire-arms, and ſaw a great 
ſmoke; this, as I underſtood afrerwards, was our 
men falling upon the forty men, who, as I ſaid, ſtood 


at the few houſes on the way; of whom they kill- 
ed ſixteen or ſeventeen, and ſet all thoſe houſes on 


fire, but did not meddle with the women or child- 
ren. 

By that time the men got to the ſhore again with 
the pinnace, our men began to appear ; they came 
dropping in, ſome and ſome; not in two bodies, and 
in form, as they went out, but all in heaps, ſtraggling 
here-and-there, in ſuch a manner, that a (mall force 
of reſolute men might have cut them all off, | 

But the dread of them was uponthe whole country: 
The people were amazed, and ſurpriſed, and ſo fright- 
ed, that, I believe, an hundred of them would have 
fled at the fight of but five of our men. Nor in all 


this terrible action was there a man who. ma de any 


conſiderable defence; they were ſo ſurpriſed between 
P 4 | 
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the terror of the fire, and the ſudden attack of our 
men in the dark, that they knew not which way to 
turn themſelves; for if they fled one way, they were 
met by one party; if back again by another; ſo that 
they were every where knocked down. Nor did any 


ok our men receive the leaſt hurt, except one who 


ſtrained his foot, and another had one of his hands 
very much burnt. 
Is-xas very angry with my nephew the captain, and, 
indeed, with all the men, in my mind, but with him ig 
particular; as well for his acting ſo out of his duty, 
as commander of the ſhip, and having the charge of 
the yoyage upon him, as in his prompting, rather than 
cooling, the rage of his men, in fo bloody and cruel an 
- enterpriſe: My nephew anſwered me very reſpectful- 
ly; but told ine, that when he ſaw the body of the 
poor ſeaman, whom they had murdered i in ſuch a cruel 
and barbarous manner, he was not maſter of himſelf, 
neither could he govern his paſſion: He owned, he 
ſhould not haye done ſo, as he was commander of the 
ſhip, bur, as he was a man, and nature moved him, he 
could not bear it. As for the reſt of the men, they 
were not ſubje& to me at all; and they knew it nell 
enough, ſo they took no notice of my diſlike, | 
The next day we ſer fail; ſo we never heard any 
more of it. Our men differed 3 in the account of the 
number they killed; ſome faid one thing, ſome another; 
But, according to the beſt of their accounts put all to- 
gether, they killed, or deſtroyed, about 150 people, 
men, women. and children, and left not a houſe {tand- 
ing in the town. 


As ſor the our fellow T homas J. ys, 4 as he Was 


3 
quite dead, for his throat was ſo cut, that- his head 
was half off, it would do him ng ſervice to bring him 


| away; fo they left him where they found him, only 


took him down from the tree where he was hanged 
by one hand. | 

However juſt our men chought this action to be, 1 
was againſt'r hee in it; and 1 always, after that time, 
told them, God would blaſt the voyage; for I looked 


upon the blood they ſhed that night, to be murder in 


them; For though i it is true, that they killed T homas 


Feffrys, yet it was as true, that Y was the ag - 
greſſor, had broken the truce, and had violated or | 


debauched a young woman of theirs, who came tq 


our camp innocently, and on the faith of their 0 
rulation. 

The boatſwain lefended this quarrel, when we were 
after wards on board. He ſaid, it was true, that we 
ſeemed to break the truce, but really had not; and that 
the war was begun the night before, by the natives 
themſelves, who had ſhot at us, and killed one of our 
men without any juſt provocation: ſo that, as we were 
in a capacity to fight them, we might alſo be in a ca» 


pacity to do ourſelves juſtice upon them, in an extra- 


ordinay manner; that though the poor man had taken 
liberty with a wench, he ought not to have been mur- 
dered, and that in ſuch a villainous manner ; And that 
they did nothing but what was juſt, and that the laws 
of God allowed to be done to murderers. 

One would think this ſhould have been enough to 


| haves warned us againſt going on ſhore among heathens 


and barbarians; but it is impoſſible o make mankind 
wiſe, | but at their own experience; and tacir eaperi: 
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ence ſeems to be 3 of moſt uſe to them, when it 
is deareſt bought, 

We were now bound to the gulph of - Perſia, and 

from thence to the coaſt ot Coromandel, only to touch 
at Surat; but the chief of the Supercaryo's deſign 
lay at the bay of Bengal, where, if he miſled of the 
buſineſs outward-bound,- he was to go to China, and 
return to the coaſt as he came home, 
I be firſt diſaſter that betel us, was in the gulph 
of Perſia, where five of our men, venturing on ſhore, 
on the Arabian ſide of the gulph, were ſurrounded 
by the Arabs, and eicher all killed; or carried away 
into ſlavery; the reſt of the boats crew were not able 
to. reſcue them, and had but juſt time to get off their 
boat: I began to upbraid them with the juſt rettibu- 
tion of heaven in this caſe; but the boatſwain very 
warmly told me, he thought I went farther in my cen- 
ſures, than 1 could ſhew any warrant for in ſcripture, . 
and referred to the thirteenth of St. Luke, ver. 4. 
where our ſaviour intimates, that thoſe men, on 
| whom the tower of Siloam fell, were not ſinners a- 
bove all the Gali/eans; but that which, indeed, put 
me to ſilence in this caſe, was that none of thele five 
men, who were-now loſt, were of the numter of. thoſe 
who went on ſhore to the maſſacre of Madagaſcar 
(ſo I always called it though our men could not bear 
the word maſſacre with any patience): And, indeed, 
this laſt circumſtance, as I dere 1 put me to ſilence 
for the preſent. 8 

But my frequent 3 to them on this ſubject, 
had worſe conſequences than I expected; and the boat- 
ſwain, who had been the head of the attempt, came 


* 


it 
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up boldly to me one time, and told me, he found that 


I continually brought that affair upon the ſtage; that 
I made unjuſt reflections upon it, and had uſed the 
men very ill on that account, and himſelf in particu» -- 
lar; that as I was but a paſſenger, and had no com- 
mand in the ſhip, or concern in the voyage, they were 
not obliged to bear it; that they did not know but I 
might have ſome ill deſign in my head, and, perhaps, 


to call them to an account for it, when they came to 


England; and that therefore, unleſs I would reſolye 


to have done with it, and alſo not to concern myſelf 


farther with it, or any of his affairs, he would leave 


the ſhip; for he did not think it was ſafe to fail with 


me among them, 
I heard hin patiently enough ll he had done, and 


then told him, that 1'did confeſs I had all along op- 


poſed the maſlacre of Madagaſcar, for ſuch 1 would 
always call it; and that I had on all occaſions ſpoken 
my mind freely about it, though not more upon him 


than any of the reſt; that as to my having no command 


in the ſhip, that was true, nor did 1 exerciſe any au- 


thority, only took the liberty of ſpeaking my mind in 


things which publickly concerned us all; as to what 
concern I had in the yoyage, that was none of his 
buſineſs; I was a confiderable owner of the ſhip; and 


in that claim I conceiyed I had a right to ſpeak, even 


farther than I had yet done, and would not be account- - 
able to him, or any one elſe; and-began to be a little 
warm with him: He made bur little reply to me at 


that time, and I thought that affair had been over, 


We were at this time in the road to Bengal; and, be- 


ing willing to ſeg the place, I went on ſhore with the 
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benen. in the ſhip's boat, to divert myſelf; and 
. towards evening, was preparing to go on board, when 
one of the men came to me, and told me, he would 
not have me trouble myſelf to come down to the boat, 
for they had orders not to carry me on board. Any 
one may gueſs what a ſurpriſe I was in at ſo inſolent a 
. mefſaye; and I aſked the man, who bade him deliver 
that errand to me? He told me the cockſwain. I ſaid 
no more to the fellow, but bid him let them know he 
had delivered his meſſage, and that I had given him no 
anſwer to it. 

1 immediately went, and found out the Supercargo, 
and told him the ſtory, adding what I preſently fore 
ſaw, viz. Thar there would certainly be a mutiny in 
the ſhip; and jntreated him to go immediately on 
board the (hip j in an Indian boat, and acquaint the 
captain of jt : Bur I wight have ſpared this intelligence, 
for, betore I had ſpoken to him on ſhore, the matter 
way effected on board: The boatſwain, the gunner, - 

the carpenter, and in a word, all the inferior officers, 
as ſoot as was gone off in the boat, came up to the 
aer. and deſired to ſpeak with the captain, 
and there the boatſwain, making a long barangue (for 
the fellow talked yery well), and repeating all he had 
ſaid to me, told the captain in a few wards, that as I 
was now gone peaceably on ſhore, they were loth to 
ule any violence with me; which, if I had not gone 
pn ſhore, they would otherwiſe have done, to oblige 
me to have gone. They therefore thought fit to tell 
him, that as they ſhipped themſelves to ſerve in the 

p, under his command, they would per form it faith - 


fall But if I would not quit the ſhip, or the cap- 
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tain oblige me to quit it, they would all leave the this. 
and fail no farther wich him; And at that word all; 
he turned his face about towards the indin-maſt, which 
was, it ſeems, the ſignal agreed on between them; at 
Which all the ſeamen being got together, "oy cried 

out, oue and all, one and all. 

My nephew the captain was a mat of wirit, and of 
great preſence of mind; and though he was ſurpriſed, 
you may be ſure, at the thing, yet he told them calm- 
Iy, he would conſider of the matter; but that he could 
do nothing in it till he had ſpoken to me about it: He 
uſed ſome arguments with them, to ſhew them the 
- unreaſonableneſs and injuſtice of the thing; but it was 
all in vain; they ſwore, and ſhook hands round, be- 
fore his face, that they would go all on ſhore, unleſs 
he would engage to them, not to ſuffer me to come 
on board the ſhip. 

This was an hard article upon him, who knew his 
obligation to me, and did not know how I might take 
it; ſo he began to talk cavalierly to them; told them, 
that I was a very conſiderable owner of the ſhip, and 

that in juſtice he could not put me out of my own 
| houſe; that this was next door to ſerving me, as the 
famous pirate Kid had done, who made the mutiny in 
the ſhip, ſet the captain on ſhore in an uninhabited 
_ Iſland, and ran away with the ſhip; that let them go 
into what ſhip they would, if ever they came to Eng- 
land again, it would coſt them dear; that che ſhip | 
was mine, and that he would not put me out of it; and 
that he would rather loſe the ſhip, and the voyage too, 
than diſoblige me ſo much; ſo they might do as they 
Pleaſed. However, he would go on ſhore, and tall 
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3 . | 
with me there; and inviced the boatſwain to go with 
him, and, perhaps, they might accommodate the matter 
with mm. E | 


© - "Bat they all rejefted the propoſal; and aid, they 


would have nothing to do with me any more, neither 
on board, nor on ſhore; and if I came on board, theß 


would go on ſhore. Well, ſaid the captain, if you are 
all of this mind, let me go on ſhore, and talk with 
him; ſo away he came to me with this account, a little 


after the meſſage had been brought to me from the 
r 2 
I was very glad to ſee my nephew, I muſt confeſs; 


for I was not without apprehenſions, that they would 
- confine him by violence, ſet fail, and run away with 


the ſhip; and then I had been ſtript naked in a re- 
mote country, and nothing to help myſelf: In ſhort, 
J had been in a worſe caſe, than when I was all alone 


in the iſland. _ 1 1 | 
But they had not come that length, it ſeems, to my 


great ſatisfaction; and when my nephew told me what 


they had ſaid to him, and how they had ſworn, and 
ſhook hands, that they would one and all leave the ſhip, | 
if I was ſuffered to come on board, I told him, he 


ſhould not be concerned at. it at all, for I would {tay on 
ſhore: Lonly deſired he would take care and ſend me 
: all my neceſſary things on ſhore, and leave me a ſuffl 
cient ſum of money, and I would find my way to Eng- 


land as well as 1 could, 


This was a heavy piece of news to my nephew; 


but there was no way to help it, but to comply with 
it. So in ſhort, he went on board the ſhip again, and 
latisfied the men, that his uncle had yielded to their 
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importunity, and had ſent for his goods from on board 
the ſhip. So the matter was over in a very few hours; 
the men returned to their duty, and I begun to conſi· | 
der what courſe ! ſhould- ſteer. 

I was now alone in the remoteſt part of as world, 
as I think I way call it; for I was near three thou- 
ſand leagues, by ſea, farther off from England, than 1 
was at my iſland; only, it is true, I might travel here 
by land over the Great Magul's country to Surat, 
might go from thence to Baſſora by ſea, up the galph 
of Perfea, and from thence might-take the way of the 
caravans, over the deſarts of Arabia to Aleppoand Scan- 
deroon ; from thence by ſea again to /taly, and ſo over 
land into France; and this, put together, might be, 
at leaſt, a full diameter of the globe; but, if it were 
to be meaſured, I ſuppoſe it would appear to be a 
great deal more. | 
I had another way before me, which was to wait 
for ſome Engliſb ſhips, which were coming to Bengal, 
from Achin, on the iſland of Sumatra, and get paſſage 
on board them for England: But as I came hither 
without any concern with the Engliſß Eaſt-India 
company, ſo it would be difficult to go from hence 
without their licence, unleſs with great favour of the 
captains of the ſhips, or of the company's factors; and 
to both I was an utter ſtranger. 

Here had the particular pleaſure, ſpeaking by con- 
traries, to ſee the ſhip ſet fail without me; a treat- 
ment, I think, a man in my circumſtances ſcarce ever 
met with, except from pirates running away with a 
ſhip, and ſetting thoſe that would not agree with their 
villainy, on ſhore: Indeed, this was the next door to 


% 
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tt both ways: However, my nephew left me two 1622 
yants, or rather, one companion, and one ſervant; 
the firſt 1 was clerk to the purſer, whom he engaged to 
go with me; and the other was his own ſervant: I 
took me alſo a good lodging i in the houſe of an Eng- 
Ii woman, where ſeveral merchants lodged, ſome 
French, two [talians, or rather Fews, and one Eng iſh 
nan. Here I was handfomely enough, entertained; 
and, that 1 might not be ſald to run raſhly | upon any 
thing, 1 ſtayed here above nine months, conſidering 
what courſe to take, and how to manage myſelf; [ 
had ſome Engl, 72 goods wich me, of value, and a con · 
ſiderable ſum of money, my nephew furniſhing me with 
a thouſand pieces of eight, and a letter of credit for 
more, if I had occaſion, that 1 might. not be ſtreigh- 
[ | tened, whatever might happen. 
1 I quickly diſpoſed of my goods; and to advantage 
1 too; and, as 1 originally intended, I bought here 
| Tome very good diamonds, which, of all other things, 
was the moſt proper for me, fig my circumſtances, 
becauſe I might always, carry my whole eſtate about 
me. 
After a long ſtay here, and many propoſals made 
or my return to England, but none falling to m 
mind, the Engliſh merchant, who lodged with me, 
and with whom I had contrafted an intimate acquain- 
tance, came to me oue morning: ; conntryman, ſays he, [ 
have a project to communicate to you, which, as it 
ſuits with my thoughts, may, for aught I know, ſuic 
ith yours alſo, when you ſhall have thoroughly cons 
fidered i It. 
Here we are poſted; ſays he, you by accident, and 
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1 by my own choice, in a part of the world very te? 


mote from our owt country; but it is in a couutt y, 
where, by us, who underſtand trade and buſineſs, 4 
great deal of money is to be got: If you will put a 

thouſand pounds to my thouſand pounds, we will hire 
4 ſhip here, the firſt we can get to our minds; «you 
ſhall be captait, I'll be merchant; and we will go a 
trading voyage to China ; for what ſhould we 
ſtand ſtill for? The whole world is in motion, rol- 
ling round and round; all the creatures of God, hea- 
venly bodies, and earthly, are buſy and diligerit : Why 
ſhould we be idle? There are no Utones, ſays he, 


* Iiving in the world but men: Why ſhould we be of 


that number? . k 
Tliked this propoſal very well, and the more, becauſe 


it ſcemed to be expreſſed with ſo much good will, and 


in ſo friendly 4 manner: T will not ſay but that 1 
might, by my looſe and unhinged circumſtances, be 
the fitter to embrace a propoſal for trade, and, indeed, 


for any thing elſe; or, otherwiſe, trade was none of 


my element: However, I might, perhaps, ſay, with 


Tome truth, that if trade was not my element, rambl- 
ing was; and no propoſal for ſeeing any part of the 


world which 1 had never ſeen before, could poſſibly 


. come amiſs to me. 


It was, however, ſome time befote we could get a 
ſhip to our mind; and when we got a veſſel, it was 


not eaſy to get Eugliſb ſailors; that is to ſay, ſo many 


as were neceſſary to govern the voyage, and manage 
the failors which we ſhould pick up there: After 


ſome time we got a mate, a boatſwain, and a gun- 


Ls 


her, Enghſh; a Dutch carpenter, and three Portu- 
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gueſe foremaſt men: with theſe, we found, we could 
do well enough, having Indian ſeamen, ſuch as they 
are, to make up. 
There are ſo-many travellers, who hs written the 
hiſtory of their voyages and travels this way, that it 
would be but very little diverſion to any. body, to 
give a long account of the places we went to, and the 
people who inhabit there: Thoſe things I leave to 
others, and refer the reader to thoſe journals and 
travels of Engliſbmen, many of which, I find, are pub» 
liſhed, and more promiſed every day: It is enough 
for me to tell you, that we made the voyage to Achin, 
in the iſland of Sumatra firſt ; and from thence to 
Siam, where we exchanged ſome of our wares for o- 
pium, and for ſome arrack; the firſt, a commodity + 
which bears a great price among the Chine/e, and 
which, at that time, was very much wanted there: 
In a word, we went up to Su/ham, made a very great 
voyage, wereeight months out, and returned to Bengal; 
and I was very well ſatisfied with my adventure, I 
obſerved that our people in England often admire 
| how the officers, which the company ſend into In- 
dia, and the merchants which generally ſtay there, 
get ſuch very great eſtates as they do, and ſometimes 
come home worth fixty, or ſeventy, and an huodred 
thouſands pounds at a time. 

But it is no wonder, or, at "leaſt, we ſhall ſee 
ſo much farther into it, when we conſider the inuu- 
merable ports and places where they have a free com · 
merce, that it will then be no wonder; and much leſs 
will it be ſo, when we conſider, that at all thoſe 
places and ports where the Engli/h ſhips come, there 


UI) 
& fo much, and fach conſtant demand for the growth 
of all other countries, that there is a certain vent for 
the return, as well as a market abroad for the goods 
carried out, 5 | 
In lhort, we made a very good voyage, and I got ſo 
much money by the firſt adventure, and ſuch an in- 
ſight into the method of getting more, that, had I been 
twenty years younger, I ſhould have been tempted to 
hare ſtayed here, and ſought no farther for making 
my fortune: But what was all this to a man on the 
wrong fide of threeſcore; that was rich enough, and 
came abroad more in obedience to a reſtleſs deſire of 
ſeeing the world, than a covetous deſire of getting in 
it? And, indeed, I think, it is with great juſtice that 
I now call it a reſtleſs defire; for it was ſo; when I was 
at home, I was reſtleſs to go abroad; and now I was 
abroad, I was reſtleſs to be at home. I ſay, What 
was this gain to me? I was rich enough already; nor 
had I any uneaſy deſires about getting more money; 
and therefore, the profits of the voyage to me, were 
things of no great force to me; for the prompt- 
ing me forward to farther undertakings: Hence 1 
thought, that by this voyage I had made no progreſs 
at all; becauſe I was come back, as I might call it, 
to the place from whence I came, as to a home; where- 
as, my eye, which, like that which Solomon ſpeaks 
of, was never ſatisfied with ſeeing, was (till more de- 
ſirous of wandering and ſeeing, I was come into a 
part of the world which I never was in before; and 
that part in particular which I had heard much of; 


and was belolved to ſee 2 of it as 1 could ; and 
22 
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then I thought, I might ſay, I had ſeen all the world 
that was worth ſeeing, 

But my fellow-traveller and I had different notions; 
I do not name this, to inſiſt upon my own, for I ac- 
knowledge his was moſt juſt, and the moſt ſuited to 
the end of a merchant's life; who, when he is abroad 
upon adventures, it is his wiſdom to ſtick to that, as 
the belt thing for him, which he is like to get the 


Te | moſt money by: My new friend kept himſelf to 


the nature of the thing, and would have been con- 
tent to have gone like a carrier's horſe, always to 
the ſame inn, backward and forward, provided he 
could, as he called it, find his account in it: On the 
other hand, mine, as old as I was, was the notion of 
a mad rambling boy, that never cares to ſee a thing 
twice over. 

But this was not all; I had a kind of 3 
upon me to be nearer "ay and yet the moſt unſettl- 
ed reſolution imaginable which way to go:. In the in- 
ter val of thoſe conſultations, my friend, who was al- 
ways upon the ſearch for buſineſs, propoſed another 
voyage to me, viz, among the ſpice-iſlands; and to 
bring home a load of cloves from the Manillas, or 
thereabouts; places where, indeed, the Dutchdo trade; 
but the iſlands belong partly to the Spaniards ; though 
we went not ſo far, but to ſome other, where they 
have not the whole power as they have at Batavia, 
Ceylon, &c. We were not long in preparing for this 
voyage; the chief difficulty was, in bringing me to 
come into it; however, at laſt, nothing elſe offering, 
and finding that really ſtirring about, and trading, the 
profit being ſo great, and, as I may ſay, certain, had 
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more pleaſure in it, and more ſatisfaction to the mind, 
than ſitting, ſtill ; which, to me eſpecially, was the un- 
happieſt part of life, I reſolved on this voyage too: 
which we made very ſucceſsfully, touching at Borneo, 
and ſeveral iſlands; . whoſe names I do not remember, 
and came home in about five months; We fold our 
ſpice, which was chiefly cloves,.and ſome nutmegs, to 
the Perſian merchants, who carried them away for the 
gulph ; and, making near five of one, we really got a 
great deal of money. | . 

My friend, when we made up this account, ſmiled 
at me: Well now, ſaid he, with a ſort of an agreeable 
. Inſult upon my indolent temper, is not this better than 
walking about here, like a man of nothing to do, and 
ſpending our time in ſtaring at the nonſenſe and igno- 
rance of the Pagans? Why truly, ſaid I, my friend, 
I think it is, and I begin to be a convert to the princi- 
ples of merchandizing; but I muſt tell you, ſaid I, by 
the way, you do not know what I am a doing; for if 
once I conquer my backwardneſs, and imbark heartily; 
as old as I am, I ſhall harraſs you up and down the 
world till I tire you; for I ſhall purſue it fo eagerly, 
I ſhall never let you lie (till, | 
But to be ſhort with my ſpeculations : A little while 
after this, there came in a Dutch ſhip from Batavia; 
ſhe was a coaſter, not an European trader, and of about 
two hundred tons burden: The men, as they pretend- 
| ed, having been ſo ſickly, that the captain had not men 
enough to go to ſea with, he lay by at Bengal; and, 
as if having got money enough, or being willing, for 
other reaſons, to go for Europe, he gave public notice, 
that he would ſell his ſhip: This came to my ears be- 
23 "* "© 
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fore my new partner heard of it; and 1 had a great 
mind to buy it: So 1 went home to him, and told him 
of it: He conſiders a while, for he was no raſh man 
neither; but, muſing ſome time, he replied, the is à 
little too big ; but, howeyer, we will haye her. Ac- 


cordingly we bought the ſhip ; and, agreeing with the 


maſter, we paid for her, and took poſſeſſion: When 
we had done fo, we reſolved to entertain the men, if 


we could, to join them with thoſe we had, for the pur- 


ſuing our bulinels ; but on a ſudden, they having not 
received their wages, but their ſhare of the money, ag 
we afterwards learnt, not one of them was to be found, 


| We inquired much about them, and at length were 


told, that they were all gone together, by land, to A 
gra, the great city of the mogul's reſidence ; and from 
thence were to travel to Ora, and ſo by ſea, to the 
gulph of Perſia, 

Nothing had fo W W950 me a good while, 
as that I miſſed the opportunity of going with them; | 
for ſuch a ramble, I thought, and in ſuch company as 
would both have guarded me, and diyerted me, would 
have ſuited mightily with my great deſign ; and 1 
ſhould both have ſeen the world, and gone homewards 
too: But I was much better ſatisfied a few days after, 
| when 1 came to know what ſort of fellows they were; 
for, in ſhort, their hiſtory was, that this man they 
called captain, was the gunner only, not commander; 
that they had been a trading voyage, in which they 
_ vere attacked on ſhore by ſome of the Adalaccans, wha 
had killed the captain, and three of his men; and that 
after the captain was killed, theſę men, eleven i in num- 
ber, had teſolved to run away with the ſhip, which 
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they did; and had brought her in at the bay of Ben- 
gal, leaving the mate and five men more on ſhore; of 
whom we ſhall hear farther, _ 

Well; let them come by the ſhip how they would, 
we came honeſtly by her, as we thought: though we 
did not, I confeſs, examine into things ſo exactly as we 
ought; for we never inquired any thing of the ſeamen, 
who, if we had examined, would certainly have faul- 
tered in their accounts, contradicted one another, and, 

haps, contradicted themſelves; or, one how or o- 
ther, we ſhould have ſeen reaſon to have ſuſpected 
them, but the man ſhewed us a bil! of ſale for the 
. ſhip, to one Emanuel! Clo/terſhoven, or ſome ſuch 
name (for I ſuppoſe it was all a forgery), and called 
himſelf by that name; and we could not contradict 
him; and, being withal a little too unwary, or, at leaſt, 
having no ſuſpicion of the thing, we went through 
with our bar gain. 
| However, we picked up ſome Engliſh ſeamen here 
after this, and ſome Dutch; and we now reſolved for 
a a ſecond voyage to the ſouth-eaſt; for cloves, c. that 
is to ſay, among the Phillipine and Malacca iſles; 
and, in ſhort, not to fill this part of my ſtory with 


trifles, when what is yet to come is ſo remarkable, IT 


ſpent, from firſt to laſt, fix years in this country, trad- 
ing from port to port, backward and forward, and 
with very good ſucceſs; and was now the laſt year 
with my partner, going in the ſhip above mentioned, 
on a voyage to China; but deſigning firſt to Siam, to 
buy rice. | 
In this voyage, being, by contrary winds, obliged 
to beat up and down a great while in the ſtreights of 
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Malacca, and among the iſlands, we were no o ſooner 
got clear of thoſe difficult ſeas, but we found our ſhip 
bad ſprung a leak, and we were not able, by all our 
indoſtry, to find out where i it was, This forced us to 
wake for ſome port; and my partner, who knew the 
country better than 1 did, directed the captain to put 
into the river of Cambodia; for I had made the Engliſh 
mate, one Mr. T hompſon, captain, not being willing 10 
take the charge of the ſhip upon myſelf: This river 
lies on the north-ſide of the great bay or gulph, which 
goes up to Siam. 

While we were here, and going often on ſhore for 
refreſhment, there comes to me one day an Engli iggman, 
and he was, it ſeems, a gunner's mate on board an 
Engli iſh Eaſt-India ſkip, which rode in the ſame ri- 
ver, up at, or near the city of Cambodia; what brought 
him hither we knew not; but he comes up to me, 
and, ſpeaking Engliſb, ſir, ſays he, you are a ſtranger 
to me, and 1 to you; but I have ſomething to tell you, 
that very nearly concerns you. 

1 looked ſteadily at him a good while, and he 
thought at firſt I had known him, but I did not: If i it 
yery nearly concerns me, ſaid I, and not yourſelf 
what moves you to tell it me? I am moyed, ſaid he, by 
the imminent danger you are in; and, for aught ] ſee, 
you have no knowledge of it; I know no danger I am 
= ſaid I, but that my ſhip i is leaky, and I cannot find 
it out; but J propoſe to lay her aground to-morrow, 
to ſee if I can find it. But, fir, ſays he, leaky, « or not 
| leaky, 1 find it, or not find it, you will be wiſer than to 
lay your ſhip on ſhore to-morrow, when you hear 
What 1 have to ſay to you; Do you know, lr, ſaid he, 
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the town of Cambodia lies about fifteen leagnes up this 
river? and there are two large Exgliſb ſhips about 
five leagues on this ſide, and three Dutch, Well, ſaid 
I, and what is that to me? Why, fir, ſays he, is it for 
a man that is upon ſuch adventures as you are, to come 
into a port, and not examine firſt what ſhips there are 
there, and whether he is able to deal with them? I 
ſuppoſe you do not think you are a match for them. 
1 was amuſed very much at this diſcourſe, but not a- 
mazed at it; for I could not conceive what he meant; 
and I turned ſhort upon him, and ſaid, fir, I wiſh you 
would explain yourſelf; I cannot i imagine what reaſon 
I have to be afraid of any of the company's ſhips, or 
Dutch ſhips; J am no interloper ; what can they 
have to ſay ta me ? | 

He looked like a man half angry, half pleaſed; and, 
- pauſing a while, but ſmiling, Well, fir, ſays he, if you 
think yourſelf ſecure you muſt take your chance; I 
am ſorry your fate ſhould blind you againſt good ad- 
vice; but aſſure yourſelf, if you do not put to ſea im- 
mediately, you will the very next tide, be attacked by 
five lopg-boats full of men; and, perhaps, if you are 
taken, you will be hanged for a pirate, and the parti- 
culars be examined into afterwards; I thought, fir, 
added he, I ſhould have met with a better reception, 
than this, for doing you a piece of ſervice of ſuch im- 
portance. I can never be ungrateful, ſaid I, for any 
ſervice, or to any man that offers me any kindneſs; 
but it is paſt my comprehenſion, ſaid I, what they 
ſhould have ſuch a deſign upon me for: However, 
fince you ſay there is no time to be loſt, and that 
there is ſome villainous deſign in hand againſt me, I 
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Vill go on board this minute, and put to ſea immedi. 
ately, if my men can ſtop the leak, or if we can ſwin 
without ſtopping it: But, fir, ſaid I, ſhall I go away 
ignorant of the reaſon of all this? Can you give me 
no farther light into it? 
I an but tell you but part of che ſtory, ſir, ſays he; but 
I have a Dutch ſeaman here with me, and, I believe, 
I could perſuade him to tell you the reſt ; but there 
js ſcarce time for it: But the ſhort of the ſtory is this, 
the firſt part of which, I ſuppoſe, you know well e. 
nough, vis. that you were with this ſhip at Sumatra; 
that there your captain was murdered by the Males 
cans, with three of his men; and that you, or ſome of 
thoſe that were on board with you, ran. away with 
the ſhip, and are ſince turned pirates. This is the 
ſum of the ſtory, and you will be all ſeized as pirate, 
J can aſſure you, and executed with very little cere- 
mony ; for you know merchants ſhips ſhew but little 
law to pirates, if they get them in their power, 

Now you ſpeak plain Eng liſb, ſaid I, and I thank 
you ; and though I know nothing that we have done, 
like what you talk of, but I am ſure we came honeſt- 
ly and fairly by the ſhip, yet, ſeeing ſuch work is a 
doing, as you ſay, and that you ſeem to mean honeſtly, 
J will be upon my guard. Nay, ſir, ſays he, do not 
talk of being upon your guard; the beſt defence is 
to be out of the danger; if you have, any regard to 
your life, and the lives of all your men, put. out to ſea 
without fail at high-wafer ; and as you have a whole 
tide before you, you will be gone too far out before 
they can come down; for they will come away at 
digh-water; and as they have twenty miles to come, 
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you get near two hours of them, by the difference of 
the tide, not reckouing the length of the way: 
beſides, as they are only boats, and not ſhips, they will 
not venture to follow you far out to fea, eſpecially if ig 


blows, 
Well, ſaid I, you have been very kind in this: What 


ſhall 1 do for you, to make you amends? Sir, ſays he, 
you may not be fo willing to make me ameads, be» 
cauſe you may not be. convinced of the truth of it: I 
will make an offer to you, I have nineteen months 

y due to me on board the ſhip----, which I came out 
of England in; and the Dutchman, that is with me, 
has ſeven months pay due to him; if you will make 
good our pay to us, we will go along with you; if you 
find nothing more in it, we will deſire no more; but 
if we do convince you, that we have ſaved your life, 
and the ſhip, and the liyes of all the men in her, wo 
will leave the reſt to you. 

I confented to this readily; and went immediately 
ON board, and the two men with me. As ſoon as T 
came to the ſhip-ſide, my partner, who was on board, 
came out on the quarter-deck, and ealled me, with a a 
great deal of joy, O ha! O ho! we have ſtopped the 
leak ! we haye ſtopped the leak! ſay you fo, faid I, 
thatik God; but weigh the anchor then immediately > _ 


Weigh: d he; What do you mean by that? What _ 


is the matter? ſays he. Aſk no queſtions, ſaid I, but 
all hands to work, and weigh, without loſing a minute; 
He was ſurpriſed: * But, however, he called the cap- 
tain, and he immediately ordered the anchor to be got 
up; and though the tide was not quite done, yet 2 
Jittle land · breeze blowing, we ſtood out to ſea; Then 
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1 called him into the cabin, and told him the lory at 
large; and we called in the men, and they told us the 
reſt of it; but as it took us a great deal of time, ſo 
before we had done, a ſeaman comes to the cabin-door, 
and calls out to us, that the captain bade him tell us, 
we were chaſed : Chaſed, ſaid I, by whom and by 
what? By five ſloops, or boats, ſaid the fellow, full 
ot men. Very well, ſaid I; then it is apparent there 
is ſomething in it, In the next place, I ordered all our 
men to be called up; and told them, that there was a 
deſign to ſeize the ſhip, and take us for pirates; and 
aſked them, if they would ſtand by us, and by one an- 
other ? The men anſwered, chearfully, that, one and 
all, they would live and die with us. Then I aſked 
the captain, what way he thought beſt for us to ma- 
nage a fight with them: For, reſiſt them I. reſolved 
we would, and that to the laſt drop. He faid, 
readily, that the way was to keep them off with our 
great ſhot, as long as we could, and then to fire at 
them with our ſmall arms, to keep them-from board- 
ing us; but when neither of theſe would do any long- 
er, we ſhould retire to our cloſe quarters; perhaps 
they had not materials to break open our bull-heads, 
or get in upon us. | 

The gunner had in the mean time, orders to bring 
two guns to bear fore and aft, out of the ſ*zerage, to 
clear the deck, and load them with muſquet-bul- 
lets, and ſmall pieces of old iron, and what next 
came to hand; and thus we made ready for fight; 
but all this while kept out co ſea, with wind enough, 
8nd could fee the boats at a diſtance, being five large 
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long boat following us, with all the fail they could 
make. 

Two of theſe boats, which, by our glaſſes, we could 
ſee, were Engli/h, had outſailed the reſt, were near 
two leagues ahead of them, and gained upon us conſi- 
derably; ſo that we found they would come up with 
us; upon which we fired a gun without a ſhot, to in- 
timate that. they ſhould bring to; and we put out a 
flag of truce, as a ſignal for parley; but they kept 
crowding after us, till they came within ſhot: Upon 
this we took in white flag, they having made no 
anſwer to it, hung out the red flag, and fired at them 
with ſhot: Notwithſtanding this, they came on till 
they were near enough to call to them with a ſpeaking 
trumpet, which we had on board; ſo we called to 
them, and bade them keep off at their peril, 

It was all one, they crowded after us, and endea- 
youred to come under our ſtern, ſo 'to board us on 
our quarter: Upon which, ſeeing they were reſolute 
for miſchief, and depended upon the {ſtrength that 
followed them, I ordered to bring the ſhip to, fo 
that they lay upon our broadſide, when immediately 
we fired five guns at them; one of which had been 
levelled ſo true as to carry away the ſtern of the 
hindermoſt boat, and bring them to the neceſſity of 
taking down their ſail, and running all to the head of 
the boat to keep her from ſinking ; ſo ſhe lay by, 
and had enough of it; but, ſeeing the foremoſt boat 
ſtill crowd on after us, we made ready to fire at her in 
particular. 
| While this was doing, one of the three boats that 

was behind, being forwarder than the other two, made 
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up to the bat! which we had difabled, to relieve het] 
and we could afterwards ſee her take out the men: 
We called again to the foremoſt boat, and offered 4 
truce co parley again, atid ro know what was her bu- 
ſineſs with us; but had no ariſmer; only ſhe crowded 
cloſe under our ſterſl. Upon this our gunner, who 
was a very dextrous fellow, run out his two chace 
guns, and fired at her; but the ſhot miſſing, the men 
in the boat ſhouted, waved: their caps, and came on; 
but the gunner, getting quickly ready again, fired a- 
mong them a ſecond time; one ſhot of which, though 
it miſſed the boat itſelf, yet fell in among the mei, and 
we could eaſily ſee, had done a great deal of miſchief 
among them; but we. taking no notice of that, wear- 
ed the ſhip again, and brought our quarter to bear up- 
on them; and, firing three guns more, we found the 
boat was ſplit almoſt to pieces; in particular, her rud- 
der, and a piece of her ſtern, was ſhot quite away ; ſo 
they handed heir fail immediately, and were in great 
diſorder ; but, to complete heir misfortune, our gun. 
ner let fly two guns at them again; where he hit 
them we could not tell, but we found the boat was 
linking, and ſome of the men already in the water: Up- 
on this I immediately manned out our pinnace, which 
| we had kept cloſe by our fide, with orders to pick up 
ſome of the men, if they could, and ſave them from 
drowning, and immediately to come on board with 
them; becaufe we ſaw the reſt of the boats began to 
come tip. Our men in the pinnate, followed their 
orders, and took up three men; one of which was 


juſt drowning, and it was a good while before we could 


recover him. As ſoon as they were on board, we 
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eroweded all he fail we could make, and ſtood futhef 
out to ſea; and we found, that when the other three 


boats came up to the firſt two, they gave over their 
chace. 

Being thus delivered from a danger, which, though 
I knew not the reaſon of it, yet ſeemed to be much 
greater than I apprehended ; I took care, that we 
ſhould change our courſe, and not Jet any one imagine 
whither we were going; ſo we ſtood ont to ſea eaſt ward, 
quite out of the courſe of all European ſhips, whether 
they were bound to China, or any where elſe, within 
the commerce of the European nations. 


When we were now at ſea, we began to conſult with 


the two ſeamen, and enquire firſt, what the meaning 


of all this ſhould be? Ihe Dutchman let us into the 


lecret of it at once; telling us, that the fellow that 
ſold us the ſhip, as we ſaid,” was no more than a thief, 
that had run away with her. Then he told us how 


the captain, whoſe name too he mentioned, though "4 


do not remember it now, was treacherouſly murder- 
ed by the natives on the coaſt of Malacca, with three 
of his men; and that he, this Dutchman, and four 
more, got into the woods, where they wandered about 
a great while; till at length, he in partcular, in a 


miraculous manner, made his eſcape, and ſwam off to 


a Dutch ſhip, which failing near the ſhore, in its way 
from China, had ſent their boat on ſhore for freſh 
water; that he durſt net come to that part of the 
ſhore where the boat was, but made ſhift in the night, 
to take in the water farther off, and, ſwimming a great 
while, at laſt the ſhip's boat took him up. 


He then told us, that he went to Batavia, where 
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two. of the 8 belonging to the ſhip, had ars 
_ rived, having deſerted the reſt in their travels; and 
gave an account, that the fellow who had run away 
with the ſhip, ſold her at Bengal to a ſet of pirates, 
Which were gone a cruiſing in her; and that they had 
Already taken an Engli/b ſhip, and two Dutch ſhips, 
yery richly laden. 

This latter part we found to concern us diredly, 
and though we knew it to be falſe, yet, as my partner 
laid very well, if we had fallen into their hands, and 
they had had ſuch a Prepoſſeſſion againſt us before- 
hand, ir had been in vain for us to have defended our- 
lelves, or to hope for any good quarters at their 
hands; eſpecially conſidering that our accuſers had 
been our judges, and that we could have expected no- 
thing from them but what rage would have dictated, 
and ungoverned paſſion have executed : And thereforeit 
was his opinion, we ſhould go directly back to Bengal, 
from whetice we came, without Putting in at any port 
whatever; becauſe there we could give an account ol 
vurſelyes, and could prove where we were when the 
ſhip put in, wbom we bought her of, and the like; 
and which was more than all the reſt, if we were put 
to the neceſſity of bringing it before the proper judges, 
we ſhould be ſure to have ſome. juſtice; and not be 
hanged firſt, and judged afterward. 

J was ſometime of my partner's opinion; but aftet » 
a little more ſerious thinking, I told them, I thought 
it was a very great hazard for us to attempt return. 
ing to Bengal, for that we were on the wrong ſide of 
the ſtreights of Malacca ; and that if the alarm was 
given, we ſhould be ſure to be wald on every ſide, 
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well by the Dutch of Batavia; as the Engliſh 
ſewhere; that if we ſhould be taken, as it were, 
running away, we ſhould. even condemn ourſelves, 
and thete would want no more evidence to deſtroy 


us. I alſoaſked the Engliſb ſailor's opinion, who ſaid, 


he was of niy mind, and that we ſhould certainly be 


taken. 

This danger a little ſtartled my partner, and all the 
ſhip? s company; and we immediately reſolved to go a- 
way to the coaſt of T onguin; and ſo on to China; and 
from thence purſuing the firſt deſign, as to trade, find 
ſome way or other to diſpoſe of the ſhip; and come 
back in ſome of the veſſels of the country, ſuch as we 
could get. This was approved of as the beſt method 
for our ſecurity; and accordingly we ſteered away 
N. N. E. keeping above fifty leagues off from the u- 
ſual courſe to the caſt-ward. 

This, however, put us to ſome inconveniencies ; 
for firſt, the winds, when we came to that diſtance 
| from the ſhore, ſeemed to be more ſteadily againſt us, 
blowing almoſt trade, as we call it, from the eaſt, and 
E. N. E. ſo that we were a long while upon our voy 


age; and we were but ill provided with victuals for ſo 


long a run; and, which was ſtill worſe, there was 
ſome danger, that thoſe Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, 
whoſe boats purſued us, whereof ſome were bound 
that way, might be got in before us; and if not, 
ſome other ſhips, bound to China, might have infor- 
mation of us from them, and purſue us with the ſame 
vigour, 

I muſt confeſs, I was now very uneaſy, and thoughe 
1 5 including the late eſcape from the . 
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to have been in the hoſt dangerous condition that ever 
J was in through all my paſt life; for, whatever ill 
circumſtances I had been in; I was never purſued for a 
thief before; nor had I ever done any thing that 
merited the name of diſhoneſt, or fraudulent, much 
leſs thieviſh, I had chiefly been mine own enemy; 
or, as I may rightly ſay, I had been nobody's e- 
nemy but my own. But now I was embarraſſed in 
the worſt condition imaginable; for though I was 
perfectly innocent, I was in no condition to make that 
innocence appear. And if I had been taken, it had 
been under a ſuppoſed guilt of the worſt kind; at 
leaſt, a crime eſteemed ſo among the people I had to 
do with. 
This made me very anxious to make an eſcape, 
though which way to do it, I knew not; or what port 
or place we ſhould go to. My partner, ſeeing me thus 
dejected, though he was the moſt concerned at firſt, 
began to encourage me; and deſcribing to me the ſe- 
veral ports of that coaſt, told me, he would put in on 
the coaſt of Coehinching, or the bay of Tonquin ; in- 


- tending to go afterwards to Macao, a town once inthe 


poſſeſſion of the Porfugneſe, and where {tilF a great 
many European families refided, and particularly the 
miſſionary prieſts uſually went thither, in order to 
their going forward to Ching. 

Hither then we reſolved to go; and according]y, 
though affer a tedious and irregular courſe, and very 
much ſtreightened for proviſions, we came within ſight 
of the coaſt very early in the morning; and. upon re- 
flection upon the paſt r cumſtances we were in, and 
the danger, if we had not eſcaped, we refolyed to put 
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into a ſmall river, which, however, had depth enough 
of water for us, and to ſee if we could, either over 
Jand, or by the ſhip? s pitinace, cone to know what 
ſhips were in any port thereabouts, This happy ſtep 
was, indeed, our deliverance ; for though we did not 
immediately ſee any Etropedn ſhips in the bay of T on» 
quin, yet, the next morning, there came into the bay 
two Dutch ſhips, atid a third without any colours 
ſpread out, but which we believed to be a Dutchman, 
paſſed by at about two leagues diſtance, ſteering for 
the coaſt of China; and in the afternoon went by 
two Engliſb. ſhips, ſteering the ſame courſe ; and thus, 
we thought, we ſaw ourſelves beſet with enemies, both 
one way and the other, The place we were in was 
wild and barbarous, the people thieves, even by occu- 
pation or profeſſion; and though, it is true, we hal 
not much to ſeek of them, and, except getting a few 
proviſions, cared not how little we had to do with them, 
1 it was with much difficulty that we kept ourſelves 

om being inſulted by them ſeveral ways. 

We were in 4 ſmall river of this country, within k 
few leagues of its utmoſt limits northward; and by 
our boat we coaſted north-eaſt to the point of land 
which opens to the great bay of 7 onguin; and it was 
in this beating up along the ſhore, that we diſcovered 
as above, that in a word, we were ſurrounded with e- 
nemies. The people we were among were the molt 
barbarous of all the inhabitants of the coaſt; baving 
no correſpondence with any other nation, and dealing 
only 1 in fiſh, and oil, and ſuch groſs commodities; and 
it may be particularly ſeen, that they are, as I ſaid, 
ihe moſt barbarous of any af the inhabitants; ui. that 
| R 2 | 


emong other cuſtoms they have this one, that if any 
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veſſel have the misfortune to be ſhipwreckedupon their 
coaſt, they preſently make the men all priſoners; that 
is to ſay, ſla ves: And it was not long before we found 
a ſpice of their kindneſs this way, on the oecaſion fol- 
fowing. 
I have obſerved ti that our ſhip ſprung a leak 
at ſea, and that we could not find it out; and however 
it happened, that, as I have ſaid, it was ſtopped unex- 
pectedly, in the happy minute of our being to be ſeized, 
by the Dutch and Engliſb ſhips, near the bay of Siam; 


pet, as we did not find the ſhip ſo perfectly tight and 


ſound as we deſired, we reſolved, while we were in 
this place, to lay her on ſhore, take out what heavy 
things we had on board, which were not. many, and to 
waſh and clean her bottom; and, if poſlible, to find out 
where the leaks were. 
| Accordingly, having lightened the ſhip, and brought 
all our guns, and other moveable things, to one ſide, 
we tried to bring her down, that we might come at 
her bottom; for, on ſecond thoughts, we did not care 
to lay her dry aground, neither could we find out a 
proper place for it. 
The inhabitants, who had never been acquainted 
with ſuch a fight, came wondering down to the ſhore, 
to look at us; and ſeeing the ſhip lie down on one fide 
in ſuch a manner, and heeling towards the ſhore, and 
not ſeeing our men, who were at work, on her bot- 
tom, with ſtages, and with their boats on the off: ſide, 
they preſently conclu ſed, that the ſhip was caſt away, 
and lay fo very faſt on the ground. 

On ihis A they came all about us in two 


* 
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or three hours time, with ten or twelve large boats, 
having ſome of them eight, ſome ten men in a boat, iu · 
tending, no doubt, to have come on board, and plun- 
dered the thip, and if they had found us there, to 
have carried us away for flaves of their king's, or what- 
ever they call him, for we knew nothing who was 
their governor. 

When they came up to the ſhip, and began to row 
round her, they diſcovered us all bard at work, on 
the outſide of the ſhip's bottom and ſide, waſhing, and 
graving, and ſtopping, as every ſeafaring man knows 

how. 

They ſtood for a while gazing at us, 5 we, who 
were a little ſurpriſed, could not imagine what their 
deſign was; but, being willing to be ſure, we took 
this opportunity to get ſome of us into the ſhip, and 
others to hand down arms and ammunition, to thoſe 
that were at work, to defend themſelves with, if there 
ſhould be occaſion ; and it was no more than need; 
for, in leſs than a quarter of an hour's conſultation, 
they agreed, it ſeems, that the ſhip was really a wreck; 
that we were all at work, endeavouring to ſave her, or 
to ſave our lives by the help of our boats; and when 
we handed our arms into the boats, they concluded, 
by that motion, that we were endeavouring to fave 
ſome of our goods. Upon this they took it for grant- 
ed they all belonged. to them; and away they came 
directly upon our nen, as if it had been in a line of 
battle. N 

Our men, ſeeing ſo many of them, began to be 
frighted; for we lay but in an ill poſture to fight, and 
cried out to us to know what they ſhould do. Ti im- 
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mediately called to the men who worked upon the 
ſtages, to lip them down, and get up the fide i into 
the ſhip; and bade thoſe in the boat to row round, and 
come on board; and thoſe few of us who Were on 
board, worked with all the ſtrength. and hands we bad, 
to. bring the ſhip to rights; but, however, neither the 
men upon the ſtage, nor thoſe in the boats, could da 
as they were ordered, before the Cochinchineſe were 
upon them; and, with two of their boats boarded our 
long-boat, and began to lay bold of the men as their 
priſoners, - 

The firſt man they laid hold of was an Engi/+ (ea- 
man, a ſtout ſtrong fellow, who having a muſquet i in 
bis hand, never offered to fire it, but laid it down ig 
the boat, like a fool, as I thought. But he under- 
ſtood his buſineſs better than I could teach him; for 
he grappled the Pagan, and dragged him by main 
force out of their own boat into ours; where, taking 
him by the two ears, he beat his head ſo againſt the 
boat's gunnel, that the fellow died inſtantiy in his 
hands; and in the mean time, a Dutchman who ſtood 
next, took vp the muſquer, and with the but-end of it, 
ſo laid about him, that he knocked down five of them, 
who attempred to enter the boat; but this was little 
towards reſiiting thirty or forty men, who fearleſs, 
becaule ignorant of their danger, began to throw them- 
ſelves into the long · boat, where we had but five men 
to defend it: But one accident gave our men a com- 
pleite victory, which deſerved our laughter rather than 
auy thing elſe; and that was thus: 

Our carpenter being prepared to grave the outſide 
of the ſhip, as well as to pay the ſeams where he had 
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caulked her, to ſtop the leaks, had got two kettles juſt 
let down into the boat; one filled with boiling pitch, 
and the other with roſin, tallow, and oil, and ſuch 
ſtuff as the ſhipwrights uſe for that work: and the 
man that tended the carpenter, had a great iron la- 
dle in his hand, with which he ſupplied the men that 
were at work, with that hot ſtuff; two of the enemy's 
men entered the boat juſt where this fellow ſtood, 
being in the foreſheets; he immediately ſaluted them 
with a ladleful of the ſtuff, boiling hot, which ſo burnt 
and ſcalded them, being half-naked, that they roared 
out like two bulls, and enraged with the fire, leaped 
both into the ſea, The carpenter ſaw it, and cried 
out, well done Zack, give them ſome more of it; when 
ſtepping forward himſelf, he takes one of their mops, 
and dipping it in the pitch- pot, he and his man threw 
it among them ſo plentifully, that, in ſhort, of all che 
men in three boats, there was not one that was not 
ſcalded and burnt with it in a moſt frightful and pitiful | 
manner, and made ſuch a howling and crying, that I 
never heard a worle noiſe, and, indeed, nothing like it; 
for it is worth obſerving, that though pain naturally 
makes all people cry out, yet every nation have a par- 
ticular way of exclamation, and make noiſes as differ- 
ent from one another as their ſpeech, 1 cannot give 
the noiſe theſe creatures made, a better name than 
howling, nor a name more proper to the tone of it; 
for I never heard any thing more like the noiſe of the 
wolves, which, as I have ſaid, I heard howl in the for- 
eſt on the frontiers of Languedoc. | 

I was never pleaſed with a victory better in my life; 
not only as it was a perfect ſurpriſe to me, and that our 
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danger was n before; but as we got this victo· 
ry without any bloodſhed, except of that man the fel. 
low killed with his naked hands, and which Lwas very 
much concerned at; for I was ſick of killing ſuch poor 
_ fayage wretches, even tho? it was in my own defence, 
kuowing they came on errands which they thought 
juſt, and knew no better; and that tho? it may be 2 
Juſt thing, becauſe neceflary, for there is no neceſſary 
wickednefs in nature; yet I thought it was a (ad life, 
when we muſt be always obliged to be killing our fel. 
low. creatures to preferye ourſelves; and, indeed, 1 
think ſo ſtill; and I would, even now, ſuffer a great 
deal, rather than I would take away the life even of 
the worſt perſon injuring me. I believe alſo, all con- 
ſidering people, who know the value of life, would be 
of my opinion, if they entered ſeriouſly i into the conſt. 
deration of i it. 

But to return to my ſtory: All the while this was 
doing, my partner and I, who managed the reſt of the 
men on board, had, with great dexterity, brought the 
ſbip almoſt to rights; and, having gotten our guns 
into their places again, the gunner called to me, to bid 
our boat get out of the way, for he would let fly a- 


: mong them, I called back again to him, and bid him 


not offer to fire, for the carpenter would do the work 
without him; but bade him heat another pitch-kettle; 
which our cook, who was on board, took dare of. But 
the enemy was ſo terrified with what they met with 
in their firſt attack, that they would not come on again; 
and ſome of them, that were fartheſt off, ſeeing the 
ſhip ſwim, as it vere, upright, began, as we ſuppoſed, 
ro ſee their wiſtake, and gave over the enterprize, find- 
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ing it was | not as they expected. Thus we got clear 
of this merry fight; and, having gotten ſome rice, and 
ſome roots, and bread, with about ſixteen good big hogs 
on board, two days before, we reſolved to ſtay here 
no longer, but go forward, whatever came of it; ſor 
we made no doubt but we ſhould be ſurrounded the 
ext day with rogues enough, perhaps more than our 
pitch · ketile would diſpoſe of for us. 
We, therefore, got all our things on board the ſame 
evening, and the next morning were ready to fail, In 
the mean time, lying at an anchor ſome diſtance from 
| the ſhore, we were not ſo much concerned, being now 

in a fighting poſture, as well as in a failing ſture, if 
any enemy had preſented, The next day, „having fi- 
piſhed our work within board, and 10 our ſhip 
was perfectly healed of all her leaks, we ſet fail; we 
would haye gone into the bay of T onguin, for we 
wanted to inform ourſelves of what was to be known 
concerning the Dutch ſhips that had been there; but 
we durſt nor ſtand in there, becauſe we had ſeen ſe- 
yeral ſhips go in, as we ſuppoſed, but a little be- 
for ; ſo we kept on N. E. towards the iſle of For- 
moſa, as much afraid of being ſeen by a Dutch | or 
Engliſh merchant ſhip, as a Dutch or Engliſh mer- 
chaut ſhip in the Mediterranean i is of an Algerine may 
of war. 
| When we were thus got to ſea, we kept on N. E. 
as if we would go to the Manillas or the Philippine 
iſlands; and this we did, t at we might not fall in the 
way of any of the European ſhips; and then we ſteer- 
ed north again, till we came to the latitude of 22 deg. 
20 min. by which means we made the iſland of For- 
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moſa directly, where we came to an anchor, in order 
to get water and freſh proviſions, which the people 
there, who are very courteous and civil in their man- 
ners, ſupplied us with willingly, and dealt very fairly 
and punctually with us in all their agreements and 
bargains; which is what we did not find among other 

eople; and may be owing to the remains of chriſti. 
anity, which was once planted here by a Dutch miſli. 


onary of Prote/iants, and is a teſtimony of what 1 


have often obſerved ; viz. that the chriſtian religion 
always civilizes the — and reforms their manners, 
where it is received, whether it works ſaying effect 
upon them or no. 

From hence we failed {till north, keeping the coaſt 
of Ching at an equal diſtance, till we knew we were 
beyond all the ports of China, where our European 
ſhips uſually come; being reſolved, if poſſible, not to 
fall into any of their hands, eſpecially in this country, 
where, as our circumſtances were, we could not fail 
of being intirely ruined; nay, fo great was my fear 
in particylar, as to my being taken by them, that I be- 
lieve firmly, I would much rather have choſen to fall 


into the hands of the Spanz/h Inquiſition, 


Being now come to the latitude of 30 degrees, we 
reſolved to put intq the firſt trading port we ſhould 


came at; and, ſtanding. in for the ſhore, a boat came | 


off two leagues to us, with an old Portugueſe pilot on 
board, who, knowing us to be an European ſhip, came 


to offer his ſervice, which, indeed, we were very glad 


of and took him on board: Upon which, without aſk- 
iog us whither we would go, he diſmiſſed the boat he 
came ip, and ſent it back, 
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I thought it was now ſo much in our choice, to make 
the old man carry us whither we would, that L bega 
to talk with him about carrying of us to the gulph of 
Nanguin, which is the maſt norchern part of the coaſt 
of Ching. The old man faid he knew the gulph of - 
Nanguin very well; but, ſmiling, aſked us, what "e 
would do there. 

I told him we would ſel} our cargo, and purchaſe 
China wares, callicoes, raw ſilks, tea, wrought lilks, 
Sc. and ſo would return by the ſame courſe we came. 
He told us our beſt port had been to have put in at 
Macao, where we could not fail of a market for our 
opium, to our ſatisfaction, and might, for our money, 
have purchaſed all forts of Ching goods, a8 cheap as 
we could at Nanguin. 

Not being able to put the old man out of his alk. 
of which he was very opinionated, or cogceited, I told. 
him, we were gentlemen, as well as merchants ; and 
that we had a mind to ga and ſee the great city of 
Pekin, and the famous court of the monarch of China. 
Why then, ſays the old man, you ſhould g0 to Ning po, 
where, by the river which runs into the ſea there, 
you may go up within five leagues of the great canal. 
This canal is a navigable made ſtream, which goes 
through the heart of all the vaſt empire of China, 
croſſes all the rivers, paſſes ſome conſiderable hills, 
by the help of fluices and gates, and goes up to the 
city of Pekin, being in length near 270 leagues. 
Well, ſaid I. ſeignior Partugueſe, but that is not our 
buſineſs now: The great queſtion is, if you can carry 
us up to the city of Nanguin, from whence we can 
travel to Pekin afterwards? Yes, he ſaid, he could do 
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fo very well, and there was a great Dutch ſhip gone 
up that way juſt before. This gave me a little ſhock; 
a Dutch ſhip was now our terror, and we had much 
rather have met the devil, at leaſt if he had not come 


in too frightful a figure: We depended upon it, that 


a Dutch ſhip would be our deſtruction, for we were in 
no condition to fight them; all the ſhips they trade 
with in thoſe parts being of great burden, and of much 
3 force than we were. 

The old man found me a little confuſed, and under 
ſome concern, when he named a Dutch (hip; and ſaid 
to me, ür, you need be under no apprehenſion of the 
Dutch, 1 ſuppoſe they are not now at war with your 
nation. No, ſaid I, that's true; but I know not what 
liber ties men may take, when they are out of the reach 
of the laws of their own country. Why, faid he, ou 
are no pirates, what need you fear? They will not 
meddle with peaceable merchants ſure. 

If I had any blood in my body that did not fly up 
into my face at that word, it was hindered by ſome | 
ſtop i in the. veſlels appointed by nature to circulate it; 
for it put me into the greateſt diſorder and contuſion 
imaginable ; nor was it poſſible for me to conceal it 
ſo, but that the old man eaſily perceived it. 

Sir, ſaid he, 1 find you are in ſome diſorder in your 
thoughts at my talk; pray be pleaſed to go which 
way you think fit; and, depend upon it, I'll do you all 
the ſervice | can. Why, ſeignior, ſaid 1, it is true, I 
am a little unſettled in my reſolution at this time, whi- 


ther to go in particular; and I am ſomething more ſo, 


for what you faid about pirates; I hope there are no 
pirates in theſe ſeas; we are but in an ill condition to 
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fneet with them; for you ſee we have buta ſmall force 
ind but very weakly manned. 

O, fir, ſaid he, do not be concerned, I do not A 
that there have been any pirates in theſe feas theſe fif- 
teen years, except one, Which was ſeen, as I hear, in 
the bay of Siam, about a month ſince; but you may 
be aſſured ſhe is gone to the ſouthward; nor was ſhe 
a ſhip of any great force, or fit for the work; ſhe was 
not built for a privateer, but was run away with by a 
reprobate crew that were on board, after the captain 
and ſome of his men had been murdered by the Ma- 
laccans, at or near the ifland of Sumatra. 

What! ſaid I, feeming to know nothing of the mat- 
ter, did they murder the captain? No, ſaid he, I do 
not underſtand that they murdered him; but, as they 
afterwards ran away with the ſhip, ic is generally be- 
lieved they betrayed him into the hands of the Malac- 
cans, who did murder him; and, perhaps, they pro- 
cured them to do it. Why then, ſaid I, they deſer ved 
death, as much as if they had done it . Nay, 
ſaid the old man, they do deſerve it; and they will 
certainly have it, if they light upon any Engliſs 
or Dutch ſhip; for they have all agreed together, 
that, if they meet that rogue, they will give him no 
quarter. 

But, ſaid I to him, yon ſay the pirate is gone out 
of theſe ſeas: How can they meet with him then? 
Why, that is true, ſaid he, they do ſay ſo; but he was, 
as I tell you, in the bay of Siam, in the river of Cam- 

% bodia, and was diſcovered there by ſome Dutchmen, 
who belonged to the ſhip, and who were left on ſhore 
when they run away with her; and ſome Engliſb and 
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Blutes traders * in the river, they were within 1 
little of taking him. Nay, faid he, if the foremoſt 
boars had been well ſeconded by the reſt, they had 
certainly taker him j. but he, finding only two boats, 
within reach of him, tacked about, and fired at thele 
two,and diſabled them before the others came up; and 
then ſtanding off to ſea, the others were not able to 
follow him, and To he got away. But they have all ſo 
exact a deſcription of the ſhip, that they will be 
fure to know bim; and where ever they find him, 
they have vowed to gire no quarter to either the cap- 
tain, or the ſeamen, but to hang them all up at the 
ard-arm, 

What! faid I, will they execute them right or 
Wrong, hang them firſt; and judge them afterwards? 
O, fit! ſaid the old pilot, there is tio nes to make a 
md buſineſs of it with ſuch rogues as thoſe; let 
them tie them back to back, and ſet them a diving; it 
is no more than they rightly deſerve. 

I knew I had my old man faſt, or board, and that 

be codld Yo me tio harm! fo that ! turned ſhort upon 
him ; - well, now, ſeignior, ſaid I, and this is the very 
reaſoti why I would have you to carry us to Nanguin, 
and not to put back to Maca, or to any other part 
of the country, where the Eng/i/h or Dutch ſhip comes; 
for, bet it known to you, ſeiguior, thoſe captains of 
the Engi/b and Dutch ſhips, are a parcel of raſh, 
proud, inſolent fellows, that neither know what be- 

longs to juſtice, or how to behave themſelves, as the 
Jaws of God and nature direct; but, being proud 0 of 
their offices, and not underſtanding their power, they 
would act the mutdetcts to puniſh robbets; wonld 
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take tipon them to inſult men falſly accuſed, and ded 
termine them guilty without due 1 inquiry; and pers 
haps, I may live to call ſome of them to an account for 
it, where they may be taught how juſtice is to be ex- 
ecuted; and that no man ought to be treated as a cris 
minal, till ſome evidence may be had of the crime, and 
that he is the man. 

With this I told him; that this was the very ſhip 
they had attacked; and gave him a full account of the 
ſkirmiſh we had with their boats, and how fooliſhly 
and coward-like they had behaved. I told him all the 
ſtory of our buying the ſhip, and how the Dutchmen 
' ſerved us. I told him the reaſons I had to believe, 
that this ſtory of killing the maſter, by the Malaccans, 
was not true; as alſo the running away with the ſhip; 
but that is was all a fiction of their own, to ſuggelt 
that the men were turned pirates; and they ought td 
have been ſure it was ſo, before they had ventured ta 
attack ns by ſurpriſe, and oblige us to reſiſt them; add- 
ing, that they would bave the blood of thoſe-men, 
| who were killed there, in our juſt defence, to anſwer 
for. 

The old man was amazed at this relation; and told 
us, we were very much in the right to go away to the 
north; and that if he might adviſe us, it ſhould be ta 
fell the ſhip in Ching, which we might very well do, 
and buy of build another in the country: And, faid 
he, though you will not get ſo good a ſhip, yet 
you may get one able enough to carry you and 
| 74 your goods back again to Bengal, or any where 

e. 


T told him, I would take his advice, when I came te 
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any port where ! could find a ſhip for my turn, or 
any cuſtomer to buy this, He replied, I ſhould meet 
with cuſtomers enough for the ſhip at Nanguin, and 
that a Chineſe junk, would ſerve me very well to go 
back again; and that he would procure me people 


both to buy the one, and ſell the other, 


Well, but, ſeignior, ſays I, as you ſay they know 


the ſhip fo well, I may, perhaps, if I follow your mea- 


ſures; inſtrumental to bring ſome honeſt innocent 
men into a terrible broil, and, perhaps, be murdered 
in cold blood ; for where-ever they find the ſhip, they 
will prove the guile upon the men, by proving this was 
the ſhip; and ſo innocent men may probably be over- 
powered and murdered, Why, ſaid the old man, 1'l 
find out a way to prevent | that alſo; for as I know 
all thoſe commanders you f peak of yery well, and ſhall 
ſee. them all as they paſs by, I will be ſure to ſet them 
to rights in the thing, and let them know, that they 


: bad been fo much in the wrong, that though the peo- 


le who were on board at firſt, might run away with 

he ſip, yet it was not true, that they had turned pi- 
rates; and in particular, thoſe were not the men that 
firſt went off with the (hip, but innocefitly bought her 
for their trade; and I am perſuaded they will ſo far 
believe me, as, at leaſt, to a& more cautiouſly for the 
time to come, Well, ſaid I, and will you deliver one 
meſſage to them from me? Yes, I will, ſays be, if you 
will give it under your hand, in writing, that 1 may 
be able to ptove it came from you, and not but of my 
own head. I anſwered, that I would readily give it 
him under my hand. So I took à pen, and ink, 


Paper, and wrote at large the ſtory of affaulting me with 
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the long - boats, c. the pretended reaſon of it, and the 
unjuſt cruel deſign of it; and concluded to the com- 
manders, that they had done what they not only 
ſhould have been aſhamed of, but alſo, that if ever 
they came to England, and J lived to ſee them there, 
they ſhould all pay dearly for it, if the laws of my 
country Were not grown out of uſe before I arrived 
there, 

My old pilot read this over and over again, and aſk- 
ed me ſeveral times, if I would ſtand to it. I anſwer- 
ed, I would ſtand to it as long as I had any thing left 
in the world; being ſenſible that I ſhould, one time 
or other, fad an opportunity to put it home to them. 
But we had no occaſion ever to let the pilot carry this 
letter; for he never went back again. While thoſe 
things were paſſing between us, by way of diſcourſe, 
we went for ward directly for Naaguin, and, in about 
thirteen days ſail, came to an anchor at the ſouth weſt 
point of the great gulph of Nanguin ; where, by the 
way, I came by accident to underſtand, that the two 
Dutch ſhips were gone that length before me, and. - 
that I ſhould certainly fall into their hands. 1 con- 
ſulted my partner, again in this exigency, and he was 
as much at a loſs as I was, and would very gladly have 
been ſafe on ſhore almoſt any-where, However, I 
was not in ſuch perplexity neither, but f aſked the old 
pilot, if there was no creek, or harbour, which I 
might put into, and purſue my buſineſs with the Chineſe 
privately, and be in no danger of the enemy? He told 
me, if I would ſail to the ſouthward about two- and- forty 
leagues, there was a little port called Quinchang, where 
the fathers of the miſſion uſually landed from Macao, 
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on their progreſs to teach the chriſtian religion to the 
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Chineſe, and where no European ſhips ever put in; 
and, if I thought proper to put in there, 1 might 
conſider what farther courſe to take when I was on 
ſhore, He confeſſed, he ſaid, it was not a place 
for merchants, except that at ſome certain times 


they had a kind of a fair there, when the merchants 


from Japan came over thither to buy the Chineſe mer - 


chandizes. 


We all agreed to go back to this place; the name 
of the port, as he called it, I may, perhaps ſpell wrong; 
for I do not particularly remember it, having loſt this 
together with the names of many other places ſet down 


i a little pocket- book, whict was ſpoiled by the wa- 


ter, on an accident which I ſhall relate in its order; 
but this I remember, that the Chine/e or 7apaneſemer- 
chants we correſpond with, call it by a different name 
from that which our Portugueſe pilot gave it, and pro- 
nounced it as above, Quinchang. | 
As we were unanimous in our reſolution to go to 
this place, we weighed the next day, having only 
gone twice on ſhore, where we were to-get freſh wa- 
ter; on both which occaſions, the people of the 
country were very civil to us, and brought us abundance 
of things to ſell to us; I mean of proviſions, plants, 
roots, tea, rice, and ſoine fowls ; but nothing without 
money. 0 N 
We came to the other port (the wind being contra- 
ry) not till five days; but it was very much to our 
ſatisfaction; and, I was joyful, and, I may ſay, thank · 
ful, when I ſet my foot ſafe on ſhore; reſolving, and 


my partner too, that if it was poſſible to diſpoſe of our- 
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ſelves and effects any other way, though not every way 
to our ſatisfaction, we would never ſet one foot on 
board that unhappy veſſel more; and, indeed, I muſt 
acknowledge, that of all the circumſtances of life, that 
ever I had any experience of, nothing makes mankind 
ſo completely miſerable, as that of being in conſtant 
fear, Well does the ſcripture ſay, the fear of man . 
brings @ ſnare; it is a life of death; and the mind is 
ſo entirely ſuppreſſed by it, that it js capable of no re- 
lief; the animal ſpirits ſink, and all the vigour of na- 
ture, which uſually ſupports men under other afflicti- 
ons, and is preſent to them in the greateſt exigences, 

fails them here. 5 

Nor did it fail of its uſual operations upon the fancy, 
by heightening every danger; repreſenting the Eng- 
iiſ and Datch captains to be men uncapable of hear- 
ing reaſon, or diſtinguiſhing between honeſt men and 
rogues; or between a ſtory calculated for our own n 
turn, made out of nothing, on purpole to deceive, and 
a true genuine account of our whole voyage, progreſs, 
and defign; for we might many ways have convinced 
any reaſonable creature, that we were not pirates; the 
goods we had on board, the courſe we ſteered, our 
frankly ſhewing ourſelves, and entering into ſuch and 
ſuch ports; even our very manner, the force we had, 
the number of men, the few arms, little ammunition, 
ſhort proviſions; all theſe would have ſerved to con- 
vince any man, that we were no pirates. The opium, 
and other goods, we had on board, would make it ap- 
pear the ſhip had been at Bengal; the Dutchmen, 
who, it was faid, had the names of all che men that 
were in the ſhip, might eaſily ſce, that we were a mix- 
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care of Engliſb, Portugueje, and Indians, and but two 


Dutchmen on board, Theſe, and many other particu- 


lar circumſtances, might have made it evident to the un. 
derſtanding of any commander, whoſe hands we might 
fall into, that we were no pirates. 

But fear, that blind, uſeleſs paſſion, worked another 
way, and threw us into the vapours; it bewildered 
our underſtandings, and ſet the imagination at work, 
to form a thouſand terrible things, that, perhaps, might 
never happen; we firſt ſuppoſed, as, indeed, every bo- 


dy had related to us, that the ſeamen on board the 


Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, but eſpecially the Dutch, 


were ſo enraged at the name of a pirate, and eſpecially 


at our beating off their boats, and eſcaping, that they 
would not give themſelves leave to inquire, whether 
we were pirates or no; but would execute us off-hand, 
as we call it, without giving us any room for a de- 
fence, We reflected, that there was really ſo much 
apparent evidence before them, that they would ſcarce 
inquire after any more; as, firſt, that the ſhip was 
certainly the ſame, and that ſome of the ſeamen among 
them knew her, and had been on board her; and, 
ſecondly, that when we had intelligence at the river 
Cambodia, that they were coming down to. examine 
us, we fought their boats, and fled; ſo that we made 
no doubt but they were as fully ſatisfied of our being 
pirates, as we were ſatisfied of the contrary; and! 
often ſaid, I knew not but I ſhould have been apt to 
have taken the like circumſtances for evidence, if the 
tables were turned, and my caſe was theirs; and hare 
made no ſcruple of cutting all the crew to pieces, without 


e | 
believing, or, perhaps, conſidering, what they might 
have to ofter in their defence. 

But Tet that be how it will, thoſe were our appre- 
henſions; and both my partner and I too, ſcarce ſlept 
a night without dreaming of halters, and yard-arms 
that is to ſay, gibbets; of fighting, and being taken; 
of killing, and being killed; and one night I was in 
ſuch a fury in my dream, fincyiog the Dutchmen had 
boarded us, and I was knocking one of their ſeamen 
down, that I ſtruck my double fiſt againſt the ſide of 
the cabin J lay in, with ſuch a force as wounded my 
hand moſt grievouſly, broke my knuckles, and cut and 
bruiſed the fleſh ; ſo that it not only waked me out of 
my fleep, but I was once afraid 1 ſhould have loſt two 
of my fingers. 

Another apprehenſion I had, was, of the FR — 
we ſhould meet with from them, if we fell into their 
hands: Then the ſtory of Amboyna came into my 
head, and how the Dutch might, perhaps, torture us, 
as they did our countrymen there; and make ſome of 
our men, by extremity of torture, confeſs thoſe crimes 
they never were guilty of; own themſelves, and all of 
us, to be pirates; and ſo they would put us to death, 
with a formal appearance of juſtice; and that they 
might be tempted to do this, for the gain of our ſhip 
and cargo, which was worth four or five thouſand 
pounds, put all together, 

Theſe things tormented me, and my partner too, 
night and day; nor did we conſider, that the captains 
of ſhips have no authority to act thus; and if we 
had ſurrendered priſoners to them, they could not 
anſwer the deſtroying us, or torturing us, but would 
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be accountable for it when they came into their oN 
country, This, I ſay, gave me no ſatisfaction; for, 
if they will act thus with us, what advantage would it 
be to us, that they would be called to an account for 
It; or, if we. were firſt to be murdered, what ſatisfacti- 
on would it be to us, to have them * when 
they came home? 

J cannot refrain taking notice here, what refle&tion 
I now had, upon the paſt variety of my particular cir. 
cumſtances; how hard I thought it was, that I, who 
had ſpent forty years in a life ot continued difficulties, 
and was, at laſt, come, as it were, at the port or ha- 
ven which all men drive at, viz. to have reſt and plen- 
ty, ſhould be a volunteer in new ſorrows, by my 
own unhappy choice; and that I, who had eſcaped 
1o many dapgers in my youth, ſhould now come to be 
hanged in my old age, and in ſo remote a place, 
for a crime I was not in the leaſt inclined to, much 
leſs guilty of; and in a place and circumſtance, where 
Innocence Was not like to be any protection at all to 
me. 

After theſe thoughns, ſomething of religion would 
come in; and I would be conſidering, that this ſeemed 
to me to be a diſpoſition of immediate providence; 
and I ought to look upon it, and ſubmit to it, as ſuch; 
that although I was innocent as to men, I was far from 
being innocent as to my maker; and I ought to look 
in, and examine what other crimes in my life were 
moſt obvious to me, and for which providence might 
juſtly inflit this puniſhment as a retribution; and 
that ] ought to ſubmit 10 this, juſt as 1 would to a 
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ſhipwreck, if it had pleaſed God to have brought fuch 


a difaſter upon me. 
In its turn, natural courage would ſometimes take 


its place; and then I would be talking myſelf up to vi- 
gorous reſolutions, that I would not be taken, to be 
barbarouſly uſed by a parcel of mercileſs wretches in 
cold blood; that it was much better to have fallen into 
the hands of the ſavages, who were men-eaters, and 
who, I was ſure, would feaſt upon me, when they had 
taken me, than by thoſe, who would perhaps, glut 
their rage upon me, by inhuman tortures and barba- 
rites; that, in the caſe of the ſavages, I always reſoly- 
ed to die fighting, to the lait gaſp; and why ſhould I 
not do ſo now, ſeeing it was much more dreadful, to 
me at leaſt, to think of falling into theſe men's hands, 
than ever it was to think of being eaten by men: For 
the ſavages, give them their due, would not eat a man 
till he was dead; and killed him firſt, as we do a bul- 
lock; but that theſe men had many arts, beyond the 
cruelty of death. Whenever theſe thoughts prevailed, 
1 was ſare to put myſelf into a kind of fever, with 
the agitations of a ſuppoſed fight; my blood would 
boil, and my eyes ſparkle, as if I was engaged; and I 
always reſolved, that I would take no quarter at their 
hands; but even at laſt, if 1 could reſiſt no longer, I 
would blow up the ſhip, and all that was in her, and 
leave them but little booty to boaſt of. 

But how much the greater weight the anxieties and . 
perplexities of theſe things were to our thoughts while 
we were at fea, by ſo much the greater was our ſatiſ- 
faction, when we ſaw ourſelves on ſhore; and my 
partner told me, he dreamed, that he had a yery 
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heavy load upon his back, which he was to carry up 
an hill, and found that he was not able to ſtand long 
under it; but the Portugueſe pilot came, and took it 
off his back, and the hill diſappeared, the ground be- 
fore him ſhewing all ſmooth aud plain: And truly it 
was ſo; we were all like men Who had a load taken off 
their backs. 

For my part, 1 had a weight taken off from my 
heart, that I was not able any longer to bear; and, a 
I faid above, we reſolved to go no more to fox in that 
ſhip, When we came on ſhore, the old pilot, who was 
now our friend, got us a lodging, and a warehoule 
for our goods, which, by the way, was much the ſame; 
it was a little houſe or hut, with a large houſe joining 
to it, all built with canes, and paliſadoed round with 
large canes, to keep out pilfering thieves, of which it 
ſeems there were not a few in the country. However, 
the magiſtrates allowed us alſo a little guard, and we 
had a ſoldier with a kind of halbert, or half-pike, who 
ſtood centinel at our door; to whom we allowed a 
pint of rice, and a little piece of money, about the 
value of three pence fer . ſo that our goon were 
kept very ſafe. 

I he fair or mart, uſually kept in this place, had been 
over ſome time; however, we tound that there were 
three or four junks in the river, and two Fapaners, 
I mean, ſhips from Japan, with goods which they had 
bought in China, and were not gone . having * 
Pant merchants on ere. 

Ihe firſt thing our old Portugueſe pilot did for us, 
was, to bring us acquainted with three miſſionary 
Ren iſb pricits, who were in the town, and who had 
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been there ſome time, converting the people to chriſti: 
anity ; but we thought they made but poor work of 
it; and made them but ſorry chriſtians when they 
had done, However, that was hot our buſineſs. One 
of theſe was a Frenchman, whom they called father 
Simon ; he was a jolly well-conditioned man, very free 
in his converſation, not ſeeming ſo ſerious and grave 
as the other two did; one of whom was a Portugueſe, 
and the other a Genoe/e ; but father Simon was courte- 
ous, eaſy in his manner, and very agreeable compa- 
ny; the other two were more reſet ved, ſeemed rigid 
and auſtere, and applied ſeriouſly to the work they 
came about, viz. to talk with, and inſinuate themſel veg 
among the inhabitants, where ever they had opportu- 
nity: We often eat and drank with thoſe men; Aud 
tho' I muſt confeſs, the converſion, as they call it, 
of the Chineſe to chriſtianity, is ſo far from the true 
converſion required, to bring heathen people to the 
faith of Chriit, that it ſeems to amount to little more 
than letting them know the name of Chriſt, ſay ſome 
prayers to the virgin Mary, and her ſon, in a tongue 
which they underſtand not, and to croſs themſelveg, 
and the like; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe reli- 
gious, whom we call miſſionaries, have a firm belief 
that theſe people ſhall be ſaved, and that they are the 
inſtrument of it; and, on this account, they undergo 
not only the fatigue of the voyage, and hazards of liy- 
ing in ſuch places, but oftentimes death itſelf, with the 
molt violent tortgres, for the ſake of this work; and 
it would be a great wattt of charity in us, whatever o- 
pinion we have of the work itſelf, and the manner of 
their doing it, if we ſhould not have @ good opinion of 
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their zeal, who undertake it with ſo many hazards, and 
who have no proſpect of the leaſt temporal advantage 


to themſelves. | 
But to return to my ſtory : This French prieſt, fa. 


ther Simon, was appointed, it ſeems, by order of the 
chief of the miſſion, to go up to Pekin, the royal ſeat 
of the Chineſe emperor; and waited only for_another 

rieſt, who was ordered to come to him from Macao, 
to go along with him; and we ſcarce ever met toge. 
ther, but he was inviting me to go that journey with 
him, telling me, how he would ſhew me all the glorious 
things of that mighty empire; and among the reſt, the 
greateſt city in the world; a city, ſaid he, that your 
London, and our Paris, put together, cannot be equal 
to. This was the city of Pekin, which, I confeſs, is 
very great, and infinitely full of people; but, as I look- 
ed on thoſe things with different eyes from other men, 
ſo I ſhall give my opinion of them in few words, when 
I come, in the courſe of my travels, to ſpeak more 
particularly of them, 

But firſt, I come to my friar, or miſſionary : din- 
ing with him one day, and being very merry together, 
I ſhewed ſome little inclination to go with him; and 
he preſſed me and my partner very hard, and with a 
great many per ſuaſions to conſent, Why, father Si- 
mon, ſays my partner, why ſhould you deſire our com- 
pany ſo much? You know ve are heretics, and you do 
not love us, nor can keep us company with any plea- 
ſure. O! ſays be, you may, perhaps, be good catho- 
lics in'time; my buſineſs here is to convert heathens; 
and who knows but | may convert you too? Very 


well, father, ſaid I, fo you will preach to us all the 
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way. I won't be troubleſome to you, ſaid he; our 


religion does not diyeſt us of good manners; beſides, 
ſaid he, we are here like countrymen ; and ſo we 
are, compared to the place we are in; and if you are 
hugonots, and I à catholic, we may be all chriſtians at 
at laſt; at leaſt, ſaid he, we are all gentlemen, and we 
may tonver ſc ſo, without being uneaſy to one another, 
] liked that part of his diſcourſe yery well, and it be- 
gan to put me in mind of my prieſt that J had left in 
the Braſils; but this father Simon did not come 
up to his character by a great deal; for though fa- 
ther Simon had no appearance of a criminal levity in 
him neither, yet he had not that fund of chriſtian zeal, 
ſtri& piety, and ſiacere affection t6 religion, that my 
other good eccleſiaſtic had, of whom I have ſaid ſo 
much- | 

But to leave him a little, though he never left us, 
nor ſoliciting us to go with him, but we had ſomethi 
elſe before us at that time; for we had, all this while, 
our ſhip and our merchandize to diſpoſe of; and we 
began to be very doubtſul what we ſhould do, for we 
were now in a place of very little bulineſs; and once 


I was about to venture to fail for the river of Liam, 


and the city of Nanguin: But providence ſeemed now 
more viſibly, as I thaught, than ever, to concern itlelf 
in our affairs; and I was encouraged from this very 
time to think, I ſhould, one way or other, get out of 


this entangled circumſtance, and be brought home to 


my own country again; though I had not the leaſt 
view of the manner; and when I began ſometimes to 
think of it, could not imagine by what method it was 
to be dong, Providence, I ſay, began here to clear 
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up our way a little; and the firſt thing that offereq 
was, that our old Portugueſe pilot brought a Fapay 
merchant to us, who began to enquire what goods we 
had; and, in the firſt place, he bought all our opium, 
and gave us a very good price for it, paying us in gold 
by weight, ſome in ſmall pieces of their own coin, and 
ſome in ſmall wedges, of about ten or eleven ounce 
each, While we were dealing with him for our opi. 
um, it came into my head, that he might, perhaps, 
deal with us for the ſhip too; and J ordered the in- 
terpreter to propoſe it to him. He ſhrunk up his 
dhoulders at it, when it was firſt propoſed to him; 
but, in a few days after, he came to me, with one of 
the miſſionary prieſts for his interpreter, and told me, 
he had a propoſal to make to me, and that it was this; 
he had bought a great quantity of goods of us when 
he had no thoughts (or propoſals made to him) of 
buying the ſhip; and that, therefore, he had not mo- 
ney enough to pay for the ſhip; but if I would let 
the ſame men who were in the ſhip navigate her, he 
would hire the ſhip to go to Japan, and would ſend 
them from thence to the Philippine iſlands, with ano- 
ther loading, which he would pay the freight of, be- 
fore they went from Zapan; and that, at their return, 
he would buy the ſhip. I began to liſten to this pro- 
poſal, and lo eager did my head till run upon rambling 
that I could not but begin to entertain a notion myſelt 
of going with him, and ſo to fail from the Philippine 
iſlands aways to the South Seas; and accordingly | 
aſked the Japaneſe merchant, if he would not hire us 
to the Philippine iſlands, and diſcharge us there. He 
faid, no, he could not do that; for then he could nat 
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have the return of his cargo; but he would diſcharge 
us in Japan, he faid, at the ſhip's return. Well, ſtill 
I was for taking him at that propoſal, and going my- 
ſelf; but my partner, wiſer than my fell, perſuaded mo 
from it, repreſenting the dangers, as well of the ſeas, 
as of the Japaneſe, who are a falſe, cruel, and treache- 
rous people; and then of the Spaniards at the Phi- 
lippines; more falſe, more cruel, more treacherous, 
than they. | 51.6 : 

But to bring this long turn of our affairs to a con- 
cluſion; the firſt thing we had to do, was, to conſult 
with the captain of the ſhip, and with the men, and 
know if they were willing to go to Japan; and, while 
I was doing this, the young man, whom; as I ſaid, my 
nephew had left with me as my companion for my 
travels, catne to me, and told me, that he thought that 
voyage promiſed very fair, and that there was a great 
proſpect of advantage, and he would be very glad if F 
undertook it; but that if I would not, and would give 
him leave, he would go as a merchant, or how I pleaſ- 
ed to order him; that if ever he came to England and 
1 was there, and alive, he would render me a faithful 
account of his ſucceſs, and it ſhould be as much mine 
as I pleaſed, 

I was really loth to part with him ; but, conſidering 
the proſpect of advantage, which was really conſidera- 
ble, and that he was a young fellow as likely to do well 
in it as any I knew, I inclined to let him go; but, 
firſt, 1 told him I would conſult my partner, and give 
him an anſwer the next day. My partner and I diſ- 
courſed about it; and my partner made a moſt gene- 
rous offer: He told me, yOu know it has been an un- 
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11 4 ſito, and we both reſolve not to ga to ſei 
in it again: if your ſteward (fo he called my man) 
will venture the voyage, I'll leave my ſhare of the veſ. 
ſel to him, and let him make the beſt of it; and if 
we live to meet in England, and he meets with ſuc. 
ceſs abroad, he ſhall account for one half of the 
profits of the ſhip's freight to us, the other ſhall be 
his own. 
I my partner, who was no way concerned with my 
young man, made him ſuch an offer, T could do no 
leſs than offer him the fame; and all the ſhip's com- 
pany being willing to go with him, we made over half 
the ſhip to him in property, and took a writing from 
him, obliging him to account for the other ; and away 
he went to Japan. The Japan merchant proved a 
very punctual honeſt man to him, protected him at 74. 
pan, and got him a licence to come on ſhore, which 
the Europeans in general have not lately obtained; 
paid him his freight very punctually, ſent him to the 
Philippines, loaded with Japan and China wares, and 
a ſupercargo of their own, who trafficking with the 
Spamards, brought back European goods again, and a 
great quantity of cloves, and other ſpices ; and there 
he was not only paid his freight very well, and at a 
very good price, but, being not willing to ſell the ſhip 
then, the merchant furniſhed him with goods on his 
on account; that, for ſome money, and ſome ſpices 
of his own, which he brought with him, he went back 
to the Manillas, to the Spaniards, where he ſold his 
cargo very well, Here, having gotten a good ac- 
quaintance at Manilla, he got his ſhip made a free 
ſhip; and the governor of Manilla hired him to go t0 
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Arapulco in America, on the coaſt of Mexico; and 
gave him a licence to land there, and travel to Mexico; 
and to paſs in any Spaniſb ſhip to Europe, with all his 
men. 

He made the voyage to Acapulco very happily, and 
there he ſold his ſhip; and having there alſo obtained 
allowance to travel by land to Porto Bello, he found 
means, ſome how or other, to go to Jamaica with all 
his treaſure; and, about eight years after, came to 
England exceeding rich; of which I-ſhall take notice 
in its place; in the mean time, I return to our parti- 
cular affairs, 

Being now to part with the ſhip, and ſhip's com- 
pany, it came before us, of courſe, to conſider what re- 
compence we ſhould give to the two men, that gave 
us ſuch timely notice of the deſign againſt us in the 
river of Cambodia. The truth was, they had done 
us a conſiderable ſervice, and deſerved well at our 
hands; though, by the way, they were a couple of 
rogues too; for, as they believed the ſtory of our 
being pirates, and that we had really run away with 
the ſhip, they came down to us, not only to betray the 
deſign that was formed againſt us, but to go to ſea 

with us as pirates; and one of them confeſſed after- 
wards, that nothing elſe but the hopes of going a 
roguing, brought him to do it. However, the ſer- 
vice they did us was not the leſs; and therefore, as 1 
had promiſed to be grateful to them, I firſt ordered 
the money to be paid to them, which they ſaid was 
due to them on board their reſpective ſhips ; that is 
to ſay, the Engliſhman nineteen months pay, and to 
ine Dutchman ſeven; and, over and above that, I gave 
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doch of them a ſmall ſum of money in gold, which con 
tented them very well; then I made the Engliſhman 
gunner in the ſhip, the gunner being now made ſecond 
mate and purſer ; the Dutchman I made boatſwain; 
ſo they were both very well pleaſed, and proved very 
ſerviceable, being both able ſeamen, and very ſtout 
fellows. | „ 55 

Me were now on ſhore in China. If I thought my. 


ſelf baniſhed, and remote from my own country, at | 


Bengal, where I, had many ways to get home for my 
money, what could I think of myſelf now, when I was 
gotten about a thouſand leagues farther off from home, 
and perfectly deſtitute of all manner of proſpect of 
return! 1: 463" | 8 | 

All we had for it was this; that in about four 


months time there was to be another fair at that place 
where we were, and then we might be able to pur- 


chaſe all ſorts of the manufactures of the country, 
and withal might poſſibly find ſome Chine/e junks or 
veſſels from Nanguin, that would be to be fold, and 
would carry us and our goods whither we pleaſed, 
This I liked very well, and reſolved to wait; beſides, 
as our particular perſons were not obnoxious, ſo it a- 
ny Engliſb or Dutch ſhips came thither, perhaps we 
might have an opportunity to load our goods, and 
get paſſage to ſome other place in India nearer 
home. V 

Upon theſe hopes we reſolved to continue here, 
but, to divert ourſelves, we took two or three jour- 
nies into the country; firſt, we went ten days jour- 
ney to ſee the city of Nanguin, a city well worth ſee- 
ing indeed; they fay it has a million of people in it; 
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which, however, I do not believe; it is regularly built, 
the ſtreets all exactly ſtrait, and croſs one another, 
in direct lines, which gives the figure of it great ad- 
vantage. 1 

But when I came to compare the miſerable people 
of theſe countries with ours; their fabrics, their man- 
ver of living, their government; their religion, their 
wealth, and their glory (as ſome call it) I muſt con- 
feſs, I do not ſo much as think it worth naming, or 
worth my while to write of, or any that ſhall come af- 
ter me to read. | | 

It is very obſervable, that we wonder at the gran- 
deur, the riches, the pomp, the ceremonies, the go- 
vernment, the manufactures, the commerce, and the 
conduct of theſe people; not that it is to be wondered 
at, or indeed, in the leaſt to be regarded ; but becauſe, 
having firſt a notion of the barbarity of thoſe coun- 
tries, the rudeneſs, and the ignorance that prevail 
there, we do not expect to find any ſuch things ſo far 
off, 

Otherwiſe, what are their buildings to the- palaces 
and royal buildings of Europe? What their trade, to 
the univerſal commerce of England, Holland, France, 
and Spain? What their cities to ours, «for wealth, 
ſtrength, gaiety of apparel, rich furniture, and an in» 
finite variety? What are their ports, ſupplied with a. 
few janks and barks, to our navigation, our merchant's 
fleets, our large and powerful navies? Our city of 
London has more trade than all their mighty empire, 
One Engl/ifh, or Dutch, or French man of war of 80 
guns, would fight with, and deſtory all the ſhipping 
of Ching. But the greatneſs of their wealth, their 
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trade, the power of their government, and ſtrength ot 
their armies, is ſurpriſing to us, becauſe, as J have jad, 
conſidering them as a barbarous nation of pagans, lit. 
tle better than ſavages, we did not expect ſuch things 
among them; and this, indeed, is the advantage with 
which all their greatneſs and power is repreſented to 
us; otherwiſe it is in itſelf nothing at all; for, as 1 
have ſaid of their ſhips, ſo it may be ſaid of their ar- 
miesand troops; all the forces of their empire, though 
they were to bring two millions of men into the field 
together, would be able to do nothing but ruin the 
country, and ſtarve themſelves. If they were to be- 
ſiege a ſtrong town in Flanders, or to fight a diſciplin- 
ed army, one line of German cuiraſſiers, or of French 
cavalry, would overthrow all the horſe of China; a 
million of their foot could not ſtand before one embat- 
tled body of our infantry, poſted fo as not to be ſur. 
rounded, though they were not to be one to twenty 
in number; nay, I do not boaſt, if I ſay, that 30, ooo 
German or Engliſb foot, and 10,000 French horſe, 
would fairly beat all the forces of China. And fo of 
our fortified towns, and of the art of our engineers, 
ip aſſaulting and defending towns; there is not a for- 
tified town in China could hold out one month againſt 
the batteries and attacks of an European army; and at 
the ſame time, all the armies of China could never 
take ſuch a town as Dankrk, provided it was not 
ſtarved ; no, not in ten years ſiege. They hare fire- 
arms, it is true ; but they are aukward, clumſy, and 
uncertain in going off; they have powder, but it is of 
no ſtrength; they have neither diſcipline in the field, 
exerciſe to their arms, {kill to attack, or temper to re- 
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treat; and therefore I muſt confels, it ſettled ſtrauge 
to me, when I came home, and heard our people ſay 
ſuch fine things of the power, riclies, glory, magnifi- 
cence, and trade of the Chineſe, becauſe I ſaw and 
knew, that they were a contemptible herd or croud 
of ignorant ſordid flaves, ſubjected to a government 
qualified only to rule ſuch a people; and, in a word, 
for I am now launched quite beſide my deſign, I ſay, 
ic a word, were not its diſtance inconceivably great 
from Muſeovy, and were not the Muſcovitè empire al- 
moſt as rude, impotent, and ill governed a croud of ſlaves 
as they, the czar of Muſtovy might, with much eaſe, 
drive them all out of their country, and conquer them 
in one campaign; and had the czar, who I ſince heat 
isgrowing a great prince, and begitis to appear formida- 
blein the world, fallen this way, inſtead of attacking the 
warlike Swedes, in which attempt none of the powers 
of Earope would have envied or interrupted him; he 
might, by this time, have been emperor of China, in- 
ſtead of being beaten by the king of Sweden at Nar- 
va, when the latter was not one to fix in number. As 
their ſtrength and their grandeur, ſo their navigation, 
commerce, and husbandry, is imperfe& and impotent, 
compared to the ſame things in Europe; alſo in their 
knowledge, their learning, their ſkill in the ſciences, 
they have globes and ſpheres, and a ſmatch of the knows 
ledge of the mathematics; but when you come to en- 
quire into their knowledge, how ſhort-ſighted are the 
wiſeſt of their ſtudents! they know nothing of the 
motion of the Heavenly bodies; and ſo grolly, abſurdly 
ignorant, that when the ſun is eclipſed, they think it is 
a great dragon has aſſaulted and tun away with it, and 
T 2 


5 they fall a clattering with all the drums and kettles in 
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the country, to fright the monſter away, juſt as we do 
to hive a ſwarm of bees. 

As this is the only excurſion of this kind which I 
have made in all the account I have given of my tra- 
vels, ſo I ſhall make no more deſcriptions of countries 
and people; it is none of my buſineſs, or any part of 
my deſign; but, giving an account of my own adven- 
tures, through a life of inimitable wanderings, and a 
Jong variety of changes. which, perhaps, few have 
heard the like of, I ſhall ſay nothing of the mighty 
places, deſart countries, and numerous people, I have 
yet to paſs through, more than relates to my own 
ſtory, and which my concern among them will make 
neceſſary. I was now, as near as I can compute, in 
the heart of China, about the latitude of thirty de- 
grees north of the line, for we were returned from 
Nanguin; J had indeed a mind to ſee the city of Pe- 
hin, ich I had heard fo much of, and father Simon 
importuned me daily to do it; at length his time of 
going away being ſet, and the other miſſionary, who 
was to go with him, being arrived from Macao, it 
was neceflary, that we ſhould reſolve either to go, or 
not to go; ſo I referred him to my partner, and left 
it wholly to his choice; who, at length, reſolved it 
in the affirmative; and we prepared for our journey, 
We ſet out with very good advantage, as to finding 
the way ; for we got leave to travel in the retinue of 
one of their mandarins, a kind of viceroy, or princi- 
pal magiſtrate, in the province where they reſide, and 
who take great ſtate upon them, travelling with great 


attendance, and with great homage from the people, 
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who are ſometimes greatly impoveriſhed by them, be- 
cauſe all the countries they paſs through are obliged 
to furniſh proviſions for them, and all their attendants, 
That which I particularly obſerved, as to our trayell- 
ing with his baggage, was this; that though we receiy- 
ed ſufficient provitions, both for ourſelyes and our 
horſes, from the country, as belonging to the manda- 
- rin, yet we were obliged to pay for every thing we 
had, after the market price. of the country, and the 
mandarin's ſteward, or commiſſiary of the proviſions, 
collected it duly from us, ſo that our travelling in the 
retinue of the mandarin, though it was a very great 
- kindneſs to us, was not ſuch a mighty favour in him, 
but was, indeed, a great advantage to him, conſider- 
ing there were about thirty other people travelling in 
the ſame manner beſides us, under the protection of 
his retinue, or, as we may call it, under his convoy, 
This, I ſay, was a great advantage to him, for the 
country furniſhed all the proviſions for nothing, and 
he took all our money for them, 

We were five-and-twenty days travelling to Pekin, 
through a country infinitely populous, but miſerably 
. cultivated, the husbandry, oeconomy, and the way of 
living, all very miſerable, though they boaſt ſo much 
of the induſtry of the people; 1 ſay, miſerable ; and 
ſo it is, if we, who underſtand how to live, were to en- 
dure it, or to compare it with our own, but not ſo to 
theſe poor wretches, who know no other. The pride 
of theſe people is infinitely great, and exceeded by 
nothing but their poverty, which adds to that which 
I call their miſery, I muſt needs think the naked fa» 


yages of America live much more happy, becauſe, as 
* | 
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they haye nothing, ſo they deſire nathing ; wherey 
theſe are proud and inſolent, and, in the main, arg 
mere beggars ; and drudges; their oſtentation i is inex· 
preſlible, and is chicfly 1 in their cloaths 
and Wildings, and in the keeping multitudes of ler+ 
vants or flayes, and, which is to the laſt degree 
ridiculous, their contempt of all the world but them. 
ſelycs. 

I muſt confeſs, I travelled more pleaſantly after- 
wardsin the deſaris and vaſt wilder neſſes of Grand T ar- 
tary, than here; and yet the roads here are well pary- 
ed and well kept, and very convenient for travellers; 
but nothing was more aukward to me, than-to ſee ſuch 
an hapghty, imperious, inſolent people, ia the midi} 
of the groſſeſt ſimplicity and ignotance; for all their 
famed ingenuity is no more. My friend, father Sinn, 
and I, uſed to be very merry upon theſe oecaſions 0 
{ce the beggarly pride of thoſe people; for example, 
coming by the bouſe of a country gentleman, as father 
Simon called him, about ten leagues off from the city 
of Nanguin, we had, firſt of all, the honour to ride 
vith the maſter of the houſe, about two miles; the 
Bate he rode in, was a perfect don Owxoti/m, being a 
mixture of pomp and poverty. F 
| The habit of this greaſy don was very proper for a 
ſcaramouch, or merry-andrew,; being a dirty callico, 
with all the tawdry trappings of a fool's coat, ſuch as 
hanging fleeves, taſſety, and cuts and flaſhes almoſt on 
every ſide; jt covered a rich laffety veſt, as greaſy as 
a butcher, and which teſtified, that his honour muſt 
needs be a moſt exquiſite oven. 

* horſe Was, a poor, lean, ſtarved, hobbling eres 
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wre, ſuch as in England might ſell for about thirty 
or forty {hillings; and he had two ſla ves followed him 
on foot, to drive the poor creature along; he had a 
whip in his hand, and he belaboured the beaſt as faſt 
about the head as his ſlaves did about the tail; and thus 
he rode by us with about ten or twelve e aud 
we were told he was going from the city to his country- 
ſeat, about half a league before us. We travelled on 
gently, but this figure of a gentleman rode away be- 
fore us; and as we ſtopped at a village about an hour 
to refreſh us, when we came by the country-ſeat of 
this great man, we ſa w him in a little place before his 
door, eating his repaſt; it was a kind of a garden, but 
he was eaſy to be ſeen, and we were given to under- 
ſtand, that the more we looked on him, the better he 
would be pleaſed. 

He fat under a tree, ſomething like the palmetto- 
tree, which effectually ſhaded him over the head, and 


on the ſouth-ſide; but under the tree alſo was placed 


a large umbrella, which made that part look well e- 


nough; he ſat lolling back in a great elbow-chair, be- 


ing a heavy corpulent man, and his meat being brought 
him by two women ſlaves; he had two more, whoſe 
office, I think, few gentlemen in Europe would accept 
of their ſer vice in, via. one fed the ſquire with a ſpoon, 
and the other held the diſh with one hand, and ſcraped 
off what he let fall upon his worſhip's beard, and taffe- 
ty veſt, with the other; while the great fat brute 
thought it below him to employ his own hands in a- 
ny of thoſe familiar offices, which kings and monarchs 
would rather do, than be troubled with the can fin- 


N ory! of their ſervants, 
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I took this time to think what pain men's pride puig 
them to; and how troubleſome a haughty temper, 
thus ill managed, muſt be to a man of common ſenſe; 
and, leaving the poor wretch to pleaſe himſelf with 
our looking at him, as if we admired his pomp, where- 
as we really pitied and contemned him; we purſued 
our journey ; ; only father Simon had the curioſity to 
ſtay to inform himſelt what dainties the country jullice 
had to feed on, in all his ſtate ; which, he ſaid he had 
the honour to taſte of, and which was, I think, a doſe 
that an Engliſh hound would ſcarce have eaten, if it 
had been offered him, viz. a mels of boiled rice, with 
a great piece of garlick in it, and alittle bag filled 
with green pepper, and another plant which they have 
there, ſomething like our ginger, but ſmelling like 
mulſk, and taſting like muſtard ; all this was put toge- 
ther, and a ſmall lump or piece of lean mutton boiled 
in it; and this was his worſhip's repaſt, four or five 
ſervants more attending at a diſtance.” If he fed them 
meaner than he was' fed himſelf, the ſpice excepted, 
| they muſt fare very coarſely indeed, 

As for our mandarin, with whom we travelled, he 
was reſpected like a king; ſurrounded always with his 
gentlemen, and attended in all his appearances with 
fuch pomp, that I ſaw little of him but at a diſtance; 
but this J obſer ved, that there was not a horſe in his 
retiune, but that our carriers pack-horſes in England 
ſeem to me to look much better; but they were ſo 
covered with equipage, mantles, trappings, and ſuch- 
like trumpery, that you cannot ſee whether they are 
far or lean. In a word, we could ſcarce ſee any thing 
but their feet and their heads. 

I was now light-hearted, and all my trouble and 
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perpelxity that T love given an account of being over; 
I had no anxious thoughts about me; which made thig 
journey much the pleaſanter to me; nor had I any ill 
accident attended me, only in the paſſing or fording a 
ſmall river, my horſe fell, and made me free of the 
country, as they call jt; that is to ſay, threw me in; 
the place was -not deep, but it wetted me all over: 
I mention it, becauſe it ſpoiled my pocket-book, where- 
in | had ſet down the names of ſeveral people and 
places which I had occaſion to remember, and which 
not taking due care of, the leaves rotted,- and the 
words were never after to be read, to my great loſs, 
as to the names of ſome places which I touched at in 
this voyage, 

Atlength we arrived at Pelia; ID | had nobody with 
me but the youth, whom my nephew the captain had 
given me to attend me as a ſervant, and who proved 
yery truſty and diligent; and my partner, had nobody 
with him but one fervant, who was a kinſman. Ag 
tor the Portugueſe pilot, he being deſirous to [ee the 
court, we gave him his paſſage, that is to ſay, bore his 
charges for his company; and to uſe him as an inter- 
preter, for he underſtood the language of the country, 
and ſpoke good French, and a little Zngli/h ; and, in- 
deed, this old man was a moſt uſeful implement to us 
every where; for we had not been above a weck at 
Pekin, when he came laughing: Ah, ſeignior Inglese, 
{aid he, I have ſomething to tell you, will make your 
heart glad. My heart glad! faid I: What can that 
be? I don't know any thing in this country can ei- 
ther give me joy or grief, to any great degree. Yes, 
JE, ſaid the old mau, in broken Eu; A-, make you 
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glad, me ſorrow; ſorry he would have ſaid. This 
made me more inquiſitive, Why, ſaid 1, will it make 
you ſorry ? Becauſe, ſaid he, you have brought me 
here twenty-five days journey, and will leave me to 
go back alone; and which way ſhall I get to my 
port afterwards, without a ſhip, without a horſe, 
without Pecune? So he called money; being his bro- 
ken Latin, of which be had abundance to make ug 
merry with. 

In ſhort, be told us there was a great caravan of 
Au/covite and Poliſh merchants in the city, and they 
were preparing to fet out on their journey, by land, to 
Muſcevy, within four or five weeks, and he was lure 
we would take the opportunity to go with them, and 
leave him behind to go back all alone I confeſs, 1 
was furprifed with this news; a ſecret joy ſpread it- 
ſelf over my whole ſoul, which I cannot deſcribe, and 
never felt before or ſince; and I had no power, for a 
good while, to ſpeak a word to the old man; but at 
Jaſt I turned to him: How do you know this? faid I: 


Are you ſure i it is true ? Yes, faid he, I met this morn- 


ing, in the {treet, an old acquaintance of mine, an Ar. 
menian, or one you coll a Grecian, who is among them; 
he came laſt from Afiracan, and was deſigning to gd 
to 7 onquin, where 1 formerly knew him, but has al- 
tered his mind, and is now reſolved to 89 back with 

the caravan to Maſcot, and ſo down the river of Wola 
to Aſtracan Well, ſeignior, ſaid I, do not be uneaſy 
about being left to go back alone; if this be a method 
for my return to England, it ſhall. be your. fault, if 
you go back to Macao, at all. We then went to con- 
fulting together what was to be done, and aſked my 
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partoer what he thought of the pilor's news, and whee 
ther it would ſuit with his affairs? He told me, he 
aff do juſt as I would; for he had ſettled all his 
affairs ſo well at Bengal, and left his effects in ſuch 
good bands, that as we had made a good voyage here, 
if he could veſt it in Ching liks, wrought and raw, 
ſuch as might be worth the carriage, he would be con: 
tent to go to Exg land. and then make his voyage back 
to Bengal by the company's ſhips. 

Having reſolyed upon this, we agreed, that if our 
Portugueſe pilot would go with us, we wauld bear his 
charges to Meſco, or to England, it he pleaſed, nor, 
indeed, were we to be eſteemed over generous in thag 

rt neither, if we had not rewarded him farther; for 


the ler vice he had done us was really worth all that, 


and more; for he had not only been a pilot to us at 
ſea, but he had been alſo like a broker for us on hore; 
and his procuring for us the Japan merchant, was 
ſome hundreds of pounds in our pockets. So * 


conſulted together about it; and, being willing ta 


gratity him, which was, indeed, but doing him jultice, 
and very willing alſo to have him with us beſides, 


ve for he was a moſt necellacy man on all occaſions, 


agreed to give | him a quantity of coined gold, which, 
as J compute it, came to about 275 pounds ſterling 
between us, and to bear his charges, both for him 
ſelf and horſe, except only a horſe to carry his 
goods, | 

Having ſettled this among ourſelves, we called him, 
to let him know what we bad reſolved; I told him, 
he had complained of our beiag like to let him go back 
alone, and 1 was now to tell him we were reſolved he 
ſhould not go back at all; That as we had reſolved to 


( goo 
go to Europe with the caravan, we reſolved alſo he 
ſhould go with us, and that we called him to knoy 
his mind. He ſhook his head, and ſaid, it was a long 
Journey, and he had no Pecune to carry him thither, 
nor to ſubſiſt himſelf when he came thither. We told 
him, we believe in was ſo; and therefore we had re- 
ſol ved to do ſomething for him, that ſhould let him 
ſee how ſenſible we were of the ſervice he had done 
us; and alſo how agreeable he was to us: And then 
I told him what we had reſolved to give him here, 
which he might lay out as we would do our own; 
and that as for his charges, if he would go with us, we 
would ſet him fafe aſhore, (life and caſualties except- 
ed) either in Muſtovy or England, which he would, 
at our own charge, except oy the carriage of his 
goods. | 
Ne recieved the propoſal like a man tranſported, and 
told us, he would go with us over the whole world; 
and fo, in ſhort, we all prepared ourſelves for the jours 
ney. However, as it was with us, ſo it was with the 
other merchants, they had many things to do; and 
inſtead of being ready in five weeks, it was four months 
and ſome odd days before all things were got toge- 
ther, 

It was the begiaaleg of February, our ſtyle, when 
we ſet out from Pekin; my partner and the old pilot 
had gone expreſs back to the port where we had firſt 
put in, to diſpoſe of ſome goods which we had left 
there ; and I, with a Chineſe merchant, whom J had 
ſome knowledge of at Nanguin, and who came to Pe- 
tin on his own affairs, went to Nanguin, where | 
bought ninety pieces of fine damaſks, with about two 
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hundred pieces of other very fine ſilks, of ſevetal forts; 
ſome mixed with gold, and had all theſe brought to 
Pelin againſt my partner's return ; beſides this, we 


bought a very large quantity of raw ſilk, and ſome o- 


ther goods; our cargo amounting, in theſe goods on- 
y to about three thouſand five hundred pounds ſter- 


ling, which, together with tea, and ſome fine cal- 


licoes, and three camel-loads of nutmegs and cloves, 
loaded in all eighteen camels for our ſhare, beſides 
thoſe we rode upon; which, with two or three ſpare 
horſes, and two horſes loaded with prqviſions, made 


us, in ſhort, twenty-ſix camels and horſes in our re- 


tiune, 

The company was very great, and, as near as I can 
remember, made between three and four hundred 
horſes and camels, and upward of an hundred and 
twenty men, very well armed, and provided for all e- 
yents, For, as the eaſtern caravans are ſubject to be 
attacked by the Arabs, ſo are theſe by the Tartars z 
but they are not altogether ſo dangerous as the Arabs, 
nor fo barbarous when they prevail. 

The company conſiſted of people of ſeveral nations, 
ſuch as Zſuſcovites chiefly; for there were above ſix- 
ty of them who were merchants or inhabitants of Jo 
cow, though of them ſome were Livonians, and to our 
particular ſatisfaction, five of them were Scots, who 
appeared alſo to be men of great experience in buſts 
nels, and of very good ſubſtance. 

When we had trayeiled one day's journey, the 
guides, who were fiye in number, called all the gentle- 
men and merchants; that is to ſay, all the paſſengers, 
except the ſervants, to a great council, as they termed 


1 
it, At this great council every one depolited à cir: | 
tain quantity of money in a common ſtock, for the | 
heceſſary expence by buying forage on the way, 

Where it was not otherwiſe to be had, and for ſatisfy | 
ing the glides, getting hdtſes and the like. And 
here they conſtituted the journey, as they called it, 
diz. They named captains or officers to draw us all 
up, and give the command in cafe of an attack, and 
gave every one their turn of command. Nor was 
this forming us into order any more than what we 
found needfut upon the way, as ſhall be obſerved id 
its place, 

The road all on this fide of the country is very po · 
pulous, and is full of potters, and earth-makers, that 
is to lay, people that tempered the earth for the China 

-wares; and, as I was going along, our Portugueſe i- 
Tor, who had always ſometfling or other to ſay to make 
us merry, came ſneering to us, and told me, he would 
few me the greateſt rarity in the all country; and 
that I ſhould have this to ſay of China, after all the 
il-humoured things I had faid of it, that I had ſeen 
one thing which was not to be ſeen in all the world 
beſide, I was very improtunate to know what it was; 
at laſt he told me, it was a gentleman's houſe, built all 
with China wate. Well, ſaid I, are not the materials 
of their buildings the product of their own country; 
and ſo it is all China ware, is it not? no, no, ſays he, 
I mean it is a houſe all made of Chind ware, ſuch as 
you call ſo in Eng/and; or, as it is called in our coun- 
try, Porcelain. Well, faid 1, fuch a thing may be: 
How big is it? Can we carry it in a box upon a ca- 

mel? If we can} we will 15 it. Upon a camel! ſaid 
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the old pilot, holding up both his hands ; why there is 
a family of thirty people lives in it. | 

I was then curious, indeed, to fee it; and when I 
came to it, it was nothing but this; it was a timber 
houſe, or a houſe built, as we call it in England, with! 
Jah and plaiſter, but all the plaiſtering was really China 
ware, that is to ſay, it was plaiſtered with the earth 
that makes China ware. 

The outſide, which the ſun ſhone hot upon, was 
glazed, and looked very well, perfectly white, and paints 
ed with blue figures, as the large China ware in Eng- 
land is painted, and hard, as if it had been burat, 
As to the inſide, all. the walls, inſtead of wainſcot, were 
lined up with hardened and painted tiles, like the lit- 
tle ſquare tiles we call gally-tiles in Eng/and, all made 
of the fineſt China, and the figures exceeding fine in- 
deed, with extraordinary variety of colours, mixed 
with gold, many tiles making but one figure, but join- 
ed ſo artificially with mortar, being made of the ſame 
- earth, that it was very hard to ſee where the tiles met. 
The floors of the rooms were of the ſame compoſiti- 
on, and as hard as the earthen floors we have in uſe 
in ſeveral parts of England, eſpecially Lincolnſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, &c. as hard as ſtone, 
and ſmooth, but not burnt and painted, except ſome 
fmaller rooms, like cloſets, which were all as it were 
paved with the ſame tile; the cielings, and in a word, 
all the plaiſtering-work in the whole houſe, were 
of the ſame earth, and, after all, the roof was co- 
Wes with tiles of the ſame, but of a deep ſhining 

lack. 


This was a China ware houſe, indeed, truly and lits 


' 
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rally to be called ſo; and, had J not been upoti the 
journey, I could have ſtayed ſome days to ſee and ex- 


amine the particulars of it. They told me there were 


fountains and fiſh-ponds in the garden, all paved at the 
bottom and ſides with the ſame and fine ſtatues ſer 
up in rows on the walks, intirely formed of the Por. 
celain earth, and burnt Whole. 

As this is one of the ſingularities of China, ſo they 
may be allowed to excel in it; but I am very ſure they 
excel in their accotints of it; for they told me ſuch 
incredible things of their performance in crockery- 
ware, for ſuch it is, that I care not to relate, as know- 
ing it could not be true: One told me, in particular, 
of a workman that made a ſhip, with all its tackle; 
and maſts, and fails, in earthen-ware, big enough to 
carry fifty men. If he had told me, he launched it, 
and made a voyage to Zapan in it, I might have ſaid 
fomething to it indeed; but as it was, I knew the 
whole ſtory, which was, in ſhort, aſking pardon ſor 
the word, that the fellow lied; Ls I ſmiled, and ſaid 
nothing to it. 

Tuis odd fight kept me two hours behind the ca. 
ravan, for which the leader of it for the day, fined me 
about the value of three ſhillings ; and told me, if it 
had been three. days journey without the wall, as it 
was three days within, he muſt have fined me four 
times as much, and made me afk pardon the next 
council day; ſo I promiſed to be more orderly; for, 
indeed I found afterwards, the orders made for keep- 
ing all together, were abſolutely neceſſary for our 
common ſafety. 

In two days more we paſſed the great China wall, 
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made for 'a fortification againſt the Tartars; and a 
very great work it is, going over hills and mountains 
in an endleſs track, where the rocks are impaſſable, and 
the precipices ſuch as no enemy could poſſibly enter, 
or, indeed, climb up, or where, if they did, no wall 
could hinder them. They tell us, its lerigth is near 

a thouſand Engliſh miles, but that the country is five 
hundred in a ſtrait meaſured line, which the wall 
bounds, without meaſuring the windings and turtiings 
it takes; tis aboũt four fathom high, and as many thick 
in ſome places. 4 

I ſtood (till an hour, or thereabouts, without treſ- 

aſſing on our orders, for ſo long the caravan was in 
dog the gate; I ſay I ſtood ſtill an Hour to look at 
it on every ſide, near, aud far off, I mean, what was 
within my view; and the guide of our caravati, who 
had been extolling it for the wohder of the world, 
was mighty eager to hear my opinion of it. I told 
him it was a moſt excellent thing to keep off the Tar- 
tars ; which he happehed not to underſtand as I meant 
it, and ſo took for a compliment; but the old pilot 
laugh'd; O Seignior Ingleſe, ſaid he, you ſpeak in co- 
lours. In colours! ſaid I: What do you mcan by 
that ? Why you ſpeak what Iboks white this way, and 
black that way; gay one way, and dull another way; 
you tell him it is à good wall to keep out the T artars ; 
you tell me by that it is good for nothing but to keep 
out Tartars; or, it will keep out none but 7 artars; 
1 underſtand you, Seignior Ingleſe, | underſtind you, 
ſaid he, joking; but Seignior Chineſe underſtand you 
his own way. 


* 


Well, ſaid I, Seignior, do you think it would ſtand 


out an army of our country people, with a good train 
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of artillery; or our engineers, with two companies of 
miners? Would they not batter it down in ten days, 
that an army might enter in battalia, or blow it up in 
to the air, foundation and all, that there ſhould be 
no fign of it left? Ay, ay, ſaid he, I know that. The 
Chine/e wanted mightily to know what I ſaid, and I 
gave him leaye to tell him a few days after, for we 
were then almoſt out of their country, and he was to 
leave us in a little time afterwards; but when he knew 
what I had ſaid, he was dumb all the reſt of the way, 
and we heard no more of his fine ſtory of the Chineſe 
power and greatneſs, while he ſtayed. 

After we had paſſed this mighty nothing, called a 
wall, ſomething like the Pits wall, ſo famous in Ner- 
thumberland, and built by the Romans, we began fo 
find the country thinly inhabited, and the people ra- 
ther confined to live in fortified towns and cities, as 
being ſubject to the inroads and depredations of the 
Tartars, who rob in great armies, and therefore are 
not be reſiſted by the naked inhabitants of an open 
country. . 

And here we began to find the neceſſity of keeping 
together in a caravan, as we travelled ; for we ſaw 
ſeveral troops of T artars roving about; but when [I 
came to ſee them diſtin&ly, I wondered more that the 
Chineſe empire could be conquered by ſuch contemp- 
tible fellows; for they are a mere herd or croud of 
wild fellows; keeping no order, and underſtanding no 
diſcipline, or manner of fight. 

Their horſes are poor, lean, ſtarved creatures, 
taught nothing, and are fit. for nothing; and this we 
found the firſt day that we ſaw them, which was after 
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we entered the wilder part of the country; our lead- 
er for the day gave leave to about ſixteen of us to go 
a hunting. as they call it; and what was this but hun- 
ting of ſheep ! Howeyer i may be called hunting too; 
for the creatures are the wildeſt, and ſwifteſt of foot, 
that ever I ſaw of their kind ; only they will not run 


a great way, and you are ſure of ſpart when you be- 


gia the chace} for they appear generally by thirty or 
forty in a flock, and like true ſheep, always keep to- 


together when they fly. 


In purſuit of this odd ſort of game, it was our luck 
to meet with about forty T artars ; whether they were 
hunting mutton as we were, or whether they looked for 
another kind of prey, I know not; but ag ſoon as they 
ſaw us, one of them blew a kind of horn very loud, 
but with a very barbarous ſound that I had never 
heard before; and, by the way never care to hear a- 
gain, We all ſuppoſed this was to call their friends 
about them; and ſo it was; for in leſs than half a 
quarter of an hour, a troop of forty or fifty more ap- 
peared at about a mile diſtance, but our work was o- 
yer firſt, as it happened. 

One of the Scots merchants of Moſcow, happened 
to be amongſt us; and ſoon as he heard the hort, he 
told us; in ſhort, that we had nothing to do, but to 
charge them immediately, without loſs of time, and, 
drawing us up in a line he aſked if we were reſolved ? 
We told him, we were ready to follow him : So he 
rode directly up to them, They ſtood gazing like a 
mere crowd drawn up in no order. nor ſhewing the 


face of any order at all; but as ſoon as they ſaw us 


advance, they let fly their arrows; which, however, 
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miſſed us very happily; it ſeems they miſtook not 
their aim, but their diſtance 3 for their arrows fell a 
little ſhore of us, but with ſo true an aim, that had we 
been about twenty yards nearer, we muſt have had ſe- 
vera] men wounded, if not killed. f 

Immediately we halted; and tho? it was at a great 
diſtance, we fired, and ſent them leaden bullets for 


wooden arrows, following our ſhot full gallop, and 


reſolving to fall in among them ſword in hand; for 
ſo our bold Scat that led us directed. He was indeed 
but a merchant, but he behaved with that vigour and 
bravery on this occaſion, and yet with ſuch a cool 
courage too, that I never ſaw any man in action fitter 
for command. As ſoon as we came up to them, we 
fired our piſtols in their faces, and then drew ; but 
they fled in the greateſt confuſion imaginable; the on- 
| ly ſtand any of them made, was on our right where 
three of them itood, atid, by ſigns, called the reſt to 
come back to them, having a kind of ſcymitar in their 
hands, and their bows hanging at their backs. Our 
brave commander, without aſking any body to follow 
him, galloped up cloſe to them, and with his fuſil 
knocked one of them off the horſe, killed the ſecond 
with his piſtol, and the third ran away ; and thus en- 
ded our fight: But we had this misfortune attending 


tit, viz. That all our mutton that we had in chace got 


away, We had not a man killed or hurt; but, as for 
the T artars, there wete about five of them killed; 
how many there were wounded, we knew not; but this 
we knew, that the other-party was ſo frighted with 
the noiſe of our guns, that they fled, and never made 


any attempt upon us, 


— 
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We were all this while in the Chineſe dominions, 
and therefore the Tartars were not ſo bold as after- 
wards; but in about five days we entered a valt great 
wild deſart, which held us three days and three nights 
march; and we were obliged to carry our water with 
ps in great leather bottles, and encamp all night, juſt 
as I have heard they do in the deſarts of Arabia, 

I asked our guides, Whoſe dominion this was in? 
and they told us this was a kind of border, that 
might be called Nos Man's Land; being part of the 
Great Karatathay, or Grand Tartary ; but that how- 
ever, it was reckoned to China; that there was no 
care taken here, to preſerye it from the inroads of 
thieves; and therefore it was reckoned the worſt de- 
fart in the whole march, tho? we were to go over ſome 
much larger, * 

In paſſing this wilderneſs, which, I confeſs, was at 
the firſt view very frightful to me, we ſaw two or three 
times little parties of che Tartars, but they ſeemed to 
be upon their own affairs, and to have no deſign upon 
us; and fo, like the man who met the devil, if they 
had nothing to ſay to us, we had nothing to ſay to them; 
we let them go. | 

Once, however, à party of them came ſo near as to 
ſtand and gaze at us; whether it was to conſider what 
they ſhould do, viz. to attack us, or not attack us, we 
knew not ; but when we were paſſed at ſome diſtance 
by them, we made a rear-guard of forty men, and 
ſtood ready for them, letting the caravan paſs half a 
mile, or thereabouts, before us: After a while they 
marched off, only we found they aſſaulted us with five 
arrows at their parting; one of which wounded a 
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horſe, fo that it diſabled him; and we left him the 
next day, poor creature, in great need of a good far. 
rier; we ſuppoſe they might ſhoot more ar rows, which 
might fall ſhort of us; but we ſaw no more arrows, or 
Tartars, at that time. 

We trayclled near a month after this, the ways be- 
ing not ſo good as at firſt, though ſtill in the domini- 
ons of the emperor of China ; but lay for the moſt 
Part, in villages, ſome of which were fortified, becauſe 
of the incurſions of the Tartars. When we came to 
one of theſe towns (it was about two days and an halt's 
journey before we were to come to the city of Naun) 
] wanted to buy a camel, of which there are plenty to 


be ſold all the way upon the road, and of horſes alſo, 


ſuch as they are, becauſe ſo many caravans coming 
that way, they are very often wanted. The perſon 


that 1 ſpoke to, to get me a camel would have gone 


and fetched it for me; but I, like a fool, muſt be ot. 


ficious, and go myſelf along with him. The place 


was about two miles out of the village, where it 


ſeems, they kept the camels and horſes feeding under 


a guard. 

I walked it on foot, with my old pilot in company, 
and a Chineſe, being deſirous, forſogh, of a little va- 
riety. When,we came to this place, it was a low mar- 
ſhy ground, walled round with a ſtone wall, piled up 
dry, without mortar or earth, among it, like a park, 
with a little guard of Chineſe ſoldiers at the doors: 
Having bought a camel, and agreed for the price, [ 
came away ; and the Chineſe man, that went with me, 
ted the camel, when Ma füdden up came five 7 artars 
on horſeback ; two of them ſeized the fellow, and 
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took the camel from him, while the other three ſtep- 


d up to me and my old pilot; ſeeing us, as it were, 


- unarmed, for I had no weapon about me but my N 


ſword, which could but ill defend me againſt three 
horſemen. The firſt that came up, ſtopped ſhort up- 
on my drawing my ſword (for they are arrant cow- 
ards) but a ſecond coming upon my left, gave me a 
blow on the head, which I never felt till afterward, 
and wondered, when I came to my ſelf what was the 
matter with me, and where I was, for he laid me flat 
on the ground; but my never-failing old pilot the Per- 
tugueſe (ſo providence unlook'd tor directs the delive- 
rances from dangers,which to us are unforeſeen) had 
a piſtol in his pocket, which I knew nothing of, nor 
theTartars neither; if they had, I ſuppoſe they would 
not have attacked us. But cowards are always boldeſt 
when there is no danger, 

The old man, ſeeing me down, with a bold heart 
ſtepped up to the fellow that had ſtruck me, and lay- 
ing hold of his arm with one hand, and pulling him 
down by maig force a little towards him with the o- 
ther, he ſhot him into the head, and laid him dead on 


the ſpot; he then immediately ſtepped up to him that 
had ſtopped us, as I ſaid, and before he could come 


forward again (for it was all done as it were in a mo- 
ment) made a blow at him with a ſcymitar, which he 


always wore ; but, miſſing the man, cut his horſe into 


the ſide of his head, cut one of his ears off by the root, 


and a great ſlice down the ſide of his face. The poor 


beaſt, enraged with the wounds, was no more to be 
governed by his rider, though the fellow ſat well e- 


nough too; but away he flew, and carried him quite 
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ont of the pilot's reach, and at ſome diſtance riſing 
upon his hind legs, threw down the Tartar, and fell 
upon him. 

In the interval the poor Chineſe came in who had loſt 
the camel, but he had no weapon; however, ſeeing 
the Tartar down, and his horſe fallen upon him, he 
runs to him, and, ſeizing upon an ugly ill favoured 
weapon he had by his fide, ſomething like a pole-ax, 
but not a pole-ax neither, he wrenched it from him, 
and made ſhift to knock his Tartarian brains out with 
it. But my old man had the third Tartar to deal with 
ſtill; ; and, ſeeing he did not fly as he expected, nor 
come on to fight him, as he apprehended, but ſtood 
ſlock - il, the old man ſtood till too, and falls to work 
with his tackle to charge his piſtol again; but as ſoon 
as the Tartar ſaw the piſtol, whether he ſuppoſed it to 
be the ſame, or another, I know not; but away he 
ſcowred, and left the pilot, my champion, as I called 
him afterwards, a complete victory. 

By this time I was a little awake; for I thought, 
when I firſt began to awake, that I had been in 2 
ſweet lep; but as 1 ſaid above, 1 wondered where 
was, how I come upon the ground, and what was the 
matter ; ; ina word, a few minutes after, as ſenſe retur- 
ned, I felt pain, though I did not know where; 1 
clapped my hand to my head, and took it away bloo- 
dy; then I felt my head ach; and then i in another mo- 
ment, memory returned, and erery thing was preſent 
to me again. 

I jumped up upon my feet inftantly, and got hold of 
my ſword, but no enemies in view. I found a Tartar 


lic dead, and his horſe ſtanding very quietly by bim! 
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1 ook ing farther, I ſaw my champion and delivers 
er, who had been to ſee what the Chineſe had done, 
coming back with his hanger in his hand ; the old 
man, ſeeing me on my feet, came running to me, and 
embraced me with a great deal of joy, being afraid be- 
fore that I had been killed; and ſeeing me bloody, 
would ſee how I was hurt; but it was not much, on- 
ly what we call a broken head; neither did 1 after- 
wards find any great inconvenience from the blow o- 
ther than the place that was hurt, and it was well again 
in two or three days. | | 
We made no great gain, however, by this victory; 
for we loſt a cainel and gained' a horſe ; But that. 
which was remarkable, when we came back to the vil- 
lage, the man demanded to be paid for the camel ; I 


diſputed it, and it was brought to a hearing before 


the Chineſe judge of the place; that is to lay, in Eng- 
liſh, we went before a juſtice of the peace Give him 
his due, he acted with a great deal of prudence and 
impartiality ; and, having heard both fides, he grave- 


| ly aſked the Chineſe man that went with me to buy 


the camel, Whoſe ſervant he was? 1 am no ſervant, 
ſaid he, but went with the ſtranger. Ar whoſe re- 
queſt ? ſaid the Juſtice. At the ſtranger's requeſt, ſaid 
be. Why then, ſaid the juſtice, you were the ſtran- 
ger's ſervant for the time; and the camel being deli- 
vered to his ſer vant, it was delivered to him, and he 
muſt pay for it. 

I confeſs the thing was fo clear, that I had not a 


word to ſay ; but, admiring to ſee ſuch juſt reaſoning 


upon the conſequence, and ſo accurate ſtating the caſe, 


1 Paid willingly for the camel, aud ſeat for another ; 


7 

but you may obſerve, I ſent for it; I did not g0 to 
fetch it myſelf any more; I. had enough of that. 

The city of Vaum is a frontier of the Chineſe em. 
pire; they call it fortified, and fo it is, as fortificati. 
ons go there; for this I will venture to affirm, that 
all the Tartars in Karatathy, which, I believe, are 
ſome millions, could not batter down the walls with 
their bows and arrows; but to call it ſtrong, if it were 
attacked with cannon, would be to make thoſe who 
underſtand it, laugh at you. 
8 We wanted, as I have ſaid, aboye two days journey 
of this city, when meſſengers were ſent expreſs to e- 
very part of the road, to tell all travellers and cara- 
vans to halt, till they had a guard ſent to them; for 
that an unuſual body of 7artars, making ten thouſand 
in all, had appeared in the way, about thirty miles be- 
yond the city. | 
his was very bad news to the travellers; howe- 
yer, it was caretuliy done of the governor, and we 
were very glad to hear we ſhould have a guard, 
According two days after, we had 200 ſoldiers ſent 
us from a garriſon of the Chine/e on our left. and three 
hundred more trom the city of Naum, and with thaſe 
we advanced bod y; the three hundred ſoldiers from 
Naum marched in our front, the two hundred in our 
rear, and our men on each fide of our camels with our 
baggage, and the whole caravan in the center; in this 
order, and well prepared for battle, we thought our- 
ſelves a match for the whole ten thouſand Mogul T ar- 
fars, if they had appeared: but the next day, when 
they did appear, it was quite another thing. 

It was early in the morning, when marching from 
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a little well-fitnated town, called Changu, we had a ris 
ver to paſs, where we were obliged to ferry ; and had 
the Tartars had intelligence, then had been the time 
to have attacked ys, when the carayan being over, 
the rear-guard was behind ; but they did not appear 
there, 

About three hours after, when we were entered 


upon a deſart of about fifteen or ſixteen miles over, 


behold, by a cloud of duſt they raiſed, we ſaw an e- 
nemy was at hand; add they were at hand indeed, for 
they came on upon the ſpur, 

The Chineſe, our guardon the front, who had callk'd 
ſo big the day before, began to ſtagger and the ſol- 
diers frequently looked behind them; which is a cer- 
tain Gign in a ſoldier, that he is juſt ready to run away, 


My old pilot was of my wind; and, being near me, 


he called out, Seignior 1nglefe, ſaid he, thofe fellows 
muſt be encouraged, or they will ruin us all; for if 
the Tartars come on, they will never ſtand i % I am 
of your mind, ſaid I * But what courie mult be done 2 
Done, ſaid he, let fifty of our men advance, and flank 


them on each wing, and encourage them, and they will 


fight like brave fellows in brave company; but with- 
out it they will every man turn his back. Immedi- 
ately 1 rode up to our leader, and tolo him, who was 
exactly of our mind; and accordingly fifty of us mar- 


ched to the right wing, and fifty to the lett. and the 


reſt made a line of reſcrye; for ſo we marched, leav- 
ing the laſt two hundred men to make morkes body 
by themſelves, and to guard the camels; only that, if. 


need were, they thould ſend an hundred men to afli; t 
the lalt fifty. | 
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In a word, the Tartars came on, and an innumery, 
ble company they were; how many, we could not 
tell, but ten thouſand we thought was the lealt, A 
party of them came on firſt, and viewed our poſture, 
traverſing the ground in the front of our line; and 
as we found them within gun-ſhot, our leader order- 
ed the two wings to advance ſwiftly, and give them a 
ſalvo on each wing, with their ſhot, which was done; 
but they went off, and I ſuppoſe went back to give an 
account of the reception they were like to meet with; 
and, indeed, that ſalute clogged their ſtomachs; for 
they immediately halted, ſtood a while to conſider of 
it, and, wheeling off to the lett, they gave over the 
deſign, and ſaid no more to us for that time; which 
was very agreeable to our circumſtances, which were 
but very indifferent for a battle with ſuch a number 

Two days after this we came to the city of Naumn, 
or Naumn; we thanked the governor for his care for 
us, and collected to the value of ioo crowns or there- 
abouts, which we gave to the ſoldiers ſent to guard us; 
and here we reſted one day. This is a garriſon in- 
deed, and there were nine hundred ſoldiers kept here; 
but the reaſon of it was, that formerly the Muſcovite 
frontiers lay nearer to them than they do now, the 
Muſcovite having abandoned that part of the country 
(which lies from the city welt, for about two hundred 
miles) as deſolate and unfit for uſe; and more eſpeci- 
ally, being ſo very remote, and fo difficult to ſend 
troops thither for its defence; for we had yet above 
two thouſand miles to Muſcovy, properly ſo called. 

After this we paſſed ſeveral great rivers, and two 
freadful deſarts, one of which we were ſixteen days 
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raſſidg over, and which, as 1 ſaid, was to be called yy 
Man's Land; and on the 13th of April, we came 
to the frontiers of the M. ſcovite dominioas. I think 
the firſt city, or town, or fortreſs, whatever it might 
be called, that belonged to the czar of Muſcovy, was 
called Argun, being on the welt ſide of the river Ar- 
un. | | 750 | 
a ] could not but difcover an infinite ſatisfaction, that 
I was now arrived in, as I called it, 4 chriſtian coun» 
try; or, at leaſt, ind country governed by chriſtians; 
for though the Muſcovites do, in my opinion, but juſt 
deſerve the name of chriſtians, yet ſuch they pretend 
to be, and are very devout in their way. It would 
certainly occur to any man who travels the. world ag 
I have done, and who had any power of reflection; I 
ſay, it would occur to him to reflect, what a bleffing 
it is to be brought into the world where the name of 
God, and of a redeemer, is known. worſhipped and as 
dored, and not where the people, given up by heaven 
to ſtrong deluſions, worſhip the devil, and proſtrate 
themſelves to ſtocks and ſtones, worſhip monſters, e- 
lements, horrible ſhaped animals, and ſtatues, or ima- 
ges of monſters. Not a town or city we paſſed through 
but had their pagods, their idols, and their temples, 
and ignorant people worſhippingeven the works of their 


own hands. 


Now we came where, at leaſt, a face of the chriſti- 
an worſhip appeared, where the knee was bowed to 
Jeſus; and whether ignorantly or not, yet the chriſ- 
tian religion was owned, and the name of the true God 
Was called upon, and adored; and it made the very 
recelles of my ſoul rejoice to ſee it. I ſaluted the brave 
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$:ots merchant J mentioned above, with my firſt ac 
knowledgment of this; and, taking him by the hand, 
I faid to him, Bleſſed be God, we are once again come 
among chriſtians. He ſmiled, and anſwered, Do not 
rejoice too ſoon, countryman ; theſe Muſcovites are but 


an odd ſort of chriſtians; - and but for the name of it, 


you may ſee very little of the ſi ubſtance for ſome months 
farther of our journey. 

Well. ſaid I, but ſtill tis better than paganiſm, and 
worſhipping of devils Why, Pl tell you, ſaid he; 
except the Ruſſian ſoldiers in garriſons, and a few of 
the inhabitants of the cities upon the road, all the reſt 
of this country, for above a thouſand miles farther, is 
inhabited by the worſt, and moſt ignsratit of pagans; 
and ſo indeed we found it. 

We were now launched into the greateſt piece of 
ſolid earth, if 1 underſtand any thing of the ſurtace of 
the globe, that is to be found in any part of the world: 
We had at leaſt twelve hundred miles to the ſea, eaſt- 
ward; we had at leaſt two thouſand: to the bottom of 
the Baltic ſea, weſtward; and almoſt three thouſand 
"miles, if we left that ſea, ak went on weſt to the Bris 
tiſb and French channels; we had full five thouſand 
miles ta the Indian or Perſian ſea, ſouth ; and about 
eight hundred miles to the frozen ſea, north: Nay, 
if ſome people may be believed, there might be no ſea 
north-eaſt, till we came round the pole, and conſequent- 
ly into the north-weſt, and ſo had a continent of land 
into America, no mortal knows where; though I could 
give ſome reaſons why I believe that to be a miſtake 
too. | . 

As we entered into the Mwuſcovite dominions, a good 
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while before we came to any conſiderable town, WE 
had nothing to obſerve there but this; firſt, that all 
the rivers run to the eaſt. As I underſtood by the 
charts which ſome of our caravans had with them, it 
was plain, that all thoſe rivers ran into the great ri- 
ver Tamour, or Gammour, This river, by the natu- 
ral courſe of it, muſt run into the eait fea, or Chineſe 
ocean, The ſtory they tell us, that the mouth of this 
river is choaked up with bulruſhes of a monſtrous 
growth, viz three feet about, and twenty or thirty 
feet high, I muſt be allowed to ſay, I believe nothing 
of ; but as its navigation is of no uſe, becauſe there is 
no trade that way. the 7artars to whom alone it be- 
longs, dealing in nothing but cattle, ſo nobody that 
ever I heard of, has been curious enough, either to 
go down to the mouth of it in boats, or come up from 
the mouth of it in ſhips ; but this is certain, that this 
river running due eaſt, in the latitude of 60 degrees, 
carries 4 vaſt concourſe of rivers along with it, and 
finds an ocean to empty itſelf into in that latirade ; ſo 
we are ſure of ſea there, 

Some leagues to the north of this river there are 
ſeveral conſiderable rivers, whoſe ſtreams run as due 
north as the Tamour runs eaſt; and theſe are all found 
to join their waters with the great river Tartarus, nam- 
ed ſo from the nothermoſt nations of the Mogul ur- 
tars, who, the Chineſe ſay, were the firſt Tartars in 
the world ; and who, as our geographers alledge, are 
the Gog and Magog mentioned in ſacred ſtory, 

Theſe rivers running all northward, as well as all the 
other rivers J am yet to ſpeak of, make it evident, that 
the northern ocean bounds the land alſo on that fide'; 
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0 tl that i it does not ſeem rational in the leaſt. to think 
that the land can extend itſelf to join with America on 
that ſide, or that there i is not a communication belween 
the northern and the eaſtern ocean; but of this I ſhal 
fay no more; it was my 3 at that time, and 
therefore I take 1 notice of it in this place. We noy 
advanced from the river Arguna by eaſy and mode. 
rate journies, and were very vilibly obliged to the care 
the czar of Muſcovy has taken, to have cities and town 
built in as many places as it is poſlible to place them, 
where his ſoldiers keep garriſon ſomething like the 
ſtationary ſoldiers placed by the Romans in the remot 
eſt countries of their empire, ſome of which I had 
read were particularly placed i in Britain for the ſecu- 
rity of commerce, and for the lodging of travellers; 
and thus it was here; for wherever we came, though 
at theſe towns and ſtations, the garriſons and goper- 
nor were Ruſſans, and proſeſſed mere Pagans, ſacri- 
ficing to idols, and worſhipping the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, or all the hoſt of heaven ; and not only ſo, but 
were of all the Heathens and Pagaiis that ever I met 
with, the moſt barbarous, except only that they did 
not eat man's fleſh, as our ſavages of America did. 
Some inſtances of this we met with in the country 
between Arguna, where we enter the Muſtovite do- 
minions, and a city of Tartars and Rulſi ans together, 
talled Nortzinflay ; in which ſpace | is a continued de- 
fart o or foreſt, which coſt us twenty days to travel 0- 
ver it. In a village near the laſt of thoſe places 1 had 
the curioſity to go and ſee their way of living which 
is moſt brutiſh and unſufferable ; : they had J ſuppoſe, 


8 great ſacrifice that day ; for there ſtood ont upod . 
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in old ſtump of a tree, an idol made of wood, frights 
ful as the devil; at leaſt as any thing we can think of 
to repreſent the devil, can be made; it had an head 
certainly not ſo much as reſembling any creature that 
the world ever ſaw ; ears as big as goats horns, and 


as high ; eyes, as ble as a crown piece; a noſe like a 


crooked ram's horn, and a mouth extended four cor- 
nered, like that of a lion, with horrible teeth, hooked 
like a parrot” s under bill; it was dreſſed up in the 
filthieſt manner that you can ſuppoſe ; its upper . 
ment was of ſheep-ſkins, with the wool outward ; 
great Tartar bonnet on the head, with two ner 
ing through it; it was about eight feet high, yet had 
no feet or legs, or any other proportion of parts. 
This ſcarecrow was ſet up at the outſide of the vil- 
lage; and when I came near to it, there were fixteen 
or ſeventeen creatures, whether men or women I could 
not tell, for they make no diſtinction by their habits, 
either of body or.head ; theſe lay all flat on the ground 
round this formidable block of ſhapeleſs wood. I ſaw 
no motion among them any more than if they had been 
logs of wood like their idol; at firſt I really thought 
they had been ſo; but when I came a little nearer, 
they ſtarted up upon their feet; and raiſed an howl- 
ing cry, as if it had been ſo many deep-mouthed hounds, 
and walked away as if they were diſpleaſed at our diſ- 
turbing them. A little way off from this monſter, and 
at the door of a tent or hut, made all of ſheep-ſkins 
and cow-ſkins, dried; ſtood three butchers: I thought 
they were ſuch; for when I came nearer to them, I 
found they had long knives in their hands, and in the 
middle of the tent appeared three ſheep kill'd, and 
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1 
one young bullock, or ſteer. Theſe, it ſeems, vert 
facrifices to that ſenſeleſs log of an idol; and theſe 
three men, prieſts belonging to it; and the ſeventeen 
proſt rated wretches were the people that brought 
the offering, and were making their prayers to an 
| ſtock. 

1 confeſs I was more moved at their ſtupidity, and 
this brutiſh worſhip of an hobgoblin, than ever I was 
at any thing in my lite; to ſee God's moſt glorious 
and beſt creature, to whom he had granted ſo many 
advantages, even by creation, above the reſt of the 
works of his hands veſted with a reaſonable ſoul, and 
that ſoul adorned with faculties and capacities adapt- 
ed both to honour his maker, and be honoured by 
him; I ſay, to ſee it ſunk and degenerated to a degree 
more than ftnpid, as to proftrate itſelf to a fright- 
ful nothipg. a mere imaginary object, dreſſed np by 
themſelves, and made terrible to themſelves by their 
own contrivance, adorned only with clouts and rags; 
and that this ſhould be the effect of mere ignorance, 
wrought up into helliſh devotion by the devil himſelf; 
who, envying to his maker, the homaye and adorai- 
on of his creatures, had deluded them into ſuch grofs, 
furfeiting, ſordid, and brutiſh things, as one would 
think ſhould ſhock nature itſelf, 

But what ſignified all the aſtonifhment and reflefti- 
on of thoughts? Thus it was, and I ſaw it before my 


eyes; and there was no room to wonder at it, or think | 


it impoſſible; all my admiration turned to rage; and 
I rode up to the image or monſter, call it what you 
will, and with my ſword cut the bonnet that was on 
its head in two, in the middle, ſo that it hung down 
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by one of the 8 ; and one or our men that was 


rere 
eſe N wich me took hold of the ſheep-ſkin that covered it, 
cen and pulled at it, when, behold a moſt hideous outery 


and howling ran thro? the village, and to or three 
hundred people came about my ears, ſo that I was 
glad to ſcour for it; for we ſaw ſome had bdws and 
arrows; but 1 reſolyed from that moment to viſit them 


again. 
Our caravan reſted three nights at the town which 


ous 
ml Wo about four miles off, in order to provide ſome 
the Wl horſes, which they wanted, ſeveral of the horſes have 


ing been lamed and jaded with the badneſs of the way, 
and our long march over the laſt deſart; ſo we had 
ſome leiſure here to put my deſign in execution. I 
ee Wl communicated my project to the Scots merchant of 
he: WI Me/cow, of whoſe courage I had had ſufficient teſti- 


with what indignation I had ſince thought, that hu- 


reſolved, if I could get but four or five men well ar- 
H, ved, to go with me, to go and deſtroy that abomina- 
ble idol; to let them ſee, that it had no power to help 
ſelf, and conſequently could not be an object of wor- 
14 ip. or to be prayed to, much leſs help them that of- 
fered ſacrifices to it, 
* He laughed at me: Said he, Your zeal may be 
oy WM good; but what do you propoſe to yourlelt by it? 
ak Wl Propoſe ! ſaid I; to vindicate the honour of God, 


od wich is inſulted by this devil-worſhip, But how will 


ju i vindicate the honour of God? ſaid he, while the 
n people will not be able to know what you mean by it, 


n vuleſs you could ſpeak to them too, and tell them io z 


X 2 


mony, as above. I told him what I had ſeen, and 


man nature could be ſo degenerate, I told him I was | 
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and then they will fight you too, I will aſſure you j 
for they are deſperate fellows, and that eſpecially in 
defence of their idolatry, Can we not, ſaid I, do it in 
the night, and then leave them the reaſons in writing 
in their own language? Writing ! ſaid he, why there 
is not in five nations of them, one man that knows 
ny thing of a letter, or how to read a word in any 
Janguage, or in their own. Wretched ignorance! (ail 
Ito him; however, I have a great mind to do it; 
perhaps nature may draw inferences from it to then 
to let them ſee how brutiſh they are, to worſhip ſuch 
- horrid things. Look you, Sir, ſaid he, if your ze 
prompts you to it fo warmly, you muſt do it; but, 
in the next place, I would have you conſider, theſe 
wild nations of people are ſubjected, by force, to the 
czar of Muſcovy's dominions ; and if you do this, ti 
ten to one but they will come by thouſands to the 
governor of Nertzinſtay, and complain, and demand 
ſatisfaction; and if he cannot give them ſatisfaction, 
tis ten to one but they revolt; and it will occaſion 
a new war with all the Tartars in the country. 
This, I confeſs, put new thoughts into wy heal 
for a while; but I harped upon the ſame ſtring till; 
and all the day I was uneaſy to put my project in ex: 
ecution- Towards the evening the Scots merchant met 
me by accident in our walk about the town, and de- 
fired to ſpeak with me: I believe, ſaid he, I have put 
you off of your good deſign; I have been a little con- 
cerned for it ſince; for I abhor the idol and idolatry 
as much as you can do. Truly, ſaid I, you have put 
it off a little as to the execution of it, but you hare 
not put it all out of my thoughts; and, I believe, ! 
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mall do it ſtill before I quit this place, though I 
were to be delivered up to them for ſatisfaction. No, 
no, ſaid he; God forbid they ſhould deliver you to 
ſuch a crew of monſters ! they ſhall not do that nei- 
ther; that would be murdering you indeed. Why, 
faid I, how would they uſe me? Uſe you, faid he; III 
tell you how they ſerved a poor Ruſſian, who affront- 
ed them in their. worſhip juſt as you did, and whom 
they took priſoner ; after they had lamed him with 
an arrow, that he could not run away, they took him, 
and ſtripped him ſtark naked, and ſet him upon the 
top of the idol- monſter, and ſtood all round him, 
and ſhot as many arrows into him as would ſtick over 
his whole body ; and then they burnt him, and all the 
arrows ſticking in him, as a ſacrifice to the idol. And 
was this the ſame idol? ſaid I, Yes, ſaid he, the ve- 
ry ſame. Well, {aid I, I will tell you a ſtory : So I 
related the ſtory of our men at Madagaſcar, and how 
they burned and ſacked the village there, and killed 
man, woman, and child, for the murdering one of our 
men, juſt as it is related before; and when I had 
done, I added that I thought we ought to do ſo to 


this village. 


He liſtened very attentively to the ſtory; but when 


] ralked of doing fo to that village, he ſaid, You miſe 

take very much; it was not this village, it was almoſt | 
a hundred miles from this place; but it was the ſame 
idol, for they carry him about in proceſſion all over 
the country. Well, ſaid I, then that idol ought to be 
puniſhed for it ; and it ſhall, ſaid L. if I live this night 


Out. 


In a word, finding me reſolute, he liked the deſigu, 
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and told me I ſhould not go alone, but he would þy 

with me; but he would go firſt and bring a ſtout 0 

low, one of his countrymen, to go alſo with us: and 

one, ſaid he, as famous for his zeal as you can deſire 
any one to be, againſt ſuch deviliſh things as theſe 
In a word, he brought me his comrade, a Scotſman, 
| whom he called Captain Richardſon; and 1 gave him 
a full account of what I had ſeen, and alſo of what 
intended ; and he told me readily, he would go with 
me, if it coſt him his life. So we agreed to go, only 
We three. I had indeed propoſed i it to my partner; 
but he declined it. He ſaid, he was ready to aſſiſt me 
to the utmoſt, and upon all occaſions for my defence; 
but that this was an adventure quite out of his way: 
So, 1 fay, we reſolved upon our work, only we three, 
and my man-ſervant, and to put it in execution that 
night about n with all the ſecrecy i Imagine 
able. 

However, upon ſecond theughte, we were willing 
fo delay it till the next night, becauſe the caravan be- 
| ing to ſet forward i in the morning, we ſuppoſed the 
goyernour could not pretend to give them any fatis- 
faction upon us when we were out of his power; the 
Scots merchant, as ſteady i in his reſolution to enterprize 
it, as bold in executing, brought me a Tartar's robe 
or gown of ſheepſkin, and a bonnet, with a bow and 
arrows, and had provided the ſame for himſelf and 
bis countryman, that the people, if they ſaw us ſhould 
t be able to determine who we were. 

All the firſt night we ſpent in mixing up combu- 
ſtible matter with Aqua- vitæ, gunpowder, and ſuch 
other materials as we could get 3 and having a good 
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quantity of tar in a little pot, about an hour after 
night we ſet out upon our expedition. | 
We came to the place about eleven o'clock at night, 
and found that the people had not the leaſt jealouſy of 
danger attending their idol; the night was cloudy ; 
yet the moon gave us light enough to ſee, that the 
idol ſtood juſt in the ſame poſture and place that it 
did before. The people ſeemed to be all at their 
reſt; only, that in the great hut, or tent, as we call» 
ed it, where we ſaw the three prieſts whom we miſ- 
took for butchers, we ſaw a light, and, going up cloſe 
to the door, we heard people talking, as if there were 
five or ſix of them; we concluded therefore, that 
if we ſet wildfire to the idol, theſe men would come 
out immediately, and run up to the place to reſcue it 
from the deſtruction that we intended for it; and what 
-to do with them we knew not, Once we thought of 
carrying it away, and ſetting fire to it at a diſtance; 
tut when we came to handle it, we found it too bulky 
for our carriage; ſo we were at à loſs again. The 
ſecond Scot/man was for ſetting fire to the tent ar 
hut, and knocking the creatures that were there on 
the head, when they came out, but I could not join 
with that; I was againſt killing them, if it was poſſible 
to be avoided. Well then, ſaid the Scots merchant, I 
Will tell you what we will do; we will try to take them 
Priſoners, tie their hands, and make them ſtand and ſee 
their idol deſtroyed. | 
As it happened, we had twine or packthread enough 
about us, which we uſed to tie our fire-works toge- 
ther with; ſo we reſolved to attack theſe people firſt 
and with as little noiſe as we could. The firſt thing 
| X 4 


we did we knocked at the door, when one of the 
prieſts coming to the door, we immediately ſeized up. 
on him, ſtopped his mouth, and tied his hands behind 
him, and led him to the idol, where we gagged him, 
that he might not make a noiſe; tied his feet toge- 
ther, and left him on the ground. 

Two of us then waited at the door, erpecliag that 
another would come out to ſee what the matter was; 
but we waited ſo long till the third man came back to 

us; and then, nobody coming out, we knocked again 
gently, and immediately out came two more, and we 
ſerved them juſt in the ſame manner, but were oblig- 
ed to go all with them, and lay them down by the idol 
ſome diſtance from one another; when, going back, 
we found two more were come out to the door, and 
a third ſtood behind them within the door We ſeiz- 
ed the two, and immediately tied them, when the third 
ſtepping back, and crying out, my Scots merchant 
went in after him, and taking out a compoſition we 
Had made, that would only ſmoke and ſtink, he ſet 
fire to it, and threw it among them ; by that time 
the other Sco//man, and my man taking charge of the 
two men already bound, and tied together alſo by the 
arm, lead them away to the idol, and left them there 
to ſee if their idol would reheve them, making haſte 
back to us. 

- When the furze we had thrown in had filled the hut 
with ſo much ſmoke, that they were almoſt ſuffocated, 
ve then threw in a ſmall leather bag of another kind, 
v hich flamed like a candle, and, following it in, we 
found there were but four people left, who, it ſeems, 
were two men and two wometi, and, as we ſuppoſed, 
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had beem about ſome of their diabolical —— 
appeared in ſhort, frighted to death, at leaſt ſo as to 


ſit trembling _ ſtupid, and not able to ſpeak neither, 


for the ſmoke. ' 


In a word, we took them, bound them as we had 
the other, and all without any noiſe. I ſhould have 
faid, we brought them out of the houſe, or hut, firſt; 
for, indeed, we were not able to bear the ſmoke any 
more than they were. When we had done this, we 
carried them all together to the idol; when we came 
there we fell to work with him; and firſt we daubed 
him all over, and his robes alſo, with tar, and ſuch. o- 
ther ſtuff as we had, which was tallow mixed with 
brimſtone; then we ſtopped his eyes, and ears, and 
mouth full of gunpowder; then we wrapped up a. 
great piece of wildfire in his bonnet ;. and then ſticks» 
ing all the combuſtibles we had brought. with us upon 
him, we looked about to ſee if we could find any thing 
elle to help to burn him; when my Scotſinan remem- 
bered, that by the tent, or hut, where the men were, 


there lay a heap of dry forage, whether ſtraw or ruſhes 


Ido not remember; away he and the other Scainan 
ran, and fetched their arms full of that. When we 


had done this, we took all our priſoners and brought 
them, having untied their feet, and ungagged their. 


mouths, and made them ſtand up, and ſet then juſt 
defore their monſtrous idol, and then ſet fire to the 


whole. 
| We ſtayed by it a quarter of an | hour, or thereabouts 
ll the powder in the eyes, and mouth, and ears of the 


idol blew up, and as we could perceive, had ſplit and 
defoi med the ſhape of it; and, in a word, till we ſaw 


= 
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it burn into a mere block or log of wood; and then 
ſetting the dry forage to it, we found it would be (oo 
quite conſumed, ſo we began to think of going away, 
but the S-0//man laid : No, we mult not go: for theſe 
poor deluded wretches will ali throw themſelves into 
the fire, and burn themſelves with the idol; ſo we re 
ſolved to ſtay till the forage was burnt down too, and 
then we came away, and left them. 

In the morning we appeared among our fellow. 
travellers, exceeding buſy in getting ready for our 
journey ; nor could any man ſuggelt, that we had been 
any where but in our beds, as travellers might be ſup. 
poſed to be, to fit themſelves for the fatigues of that 

day's journey. 

But it did not end ſo; for the next day came a great 
multitude of the country people, not only of this yil- 
lage, but of an hundred more, for aught 1 know, to 
the town gates; and in a moſt outragious manner, de- 
manded ſatisfaction of the Ruſſian governor, for the 
inſulting their prieſts. and burning their great Chan: 
Chi-Thaungy, ſuch an hard name they gave the mon» 
ſtrous creature they worſhipped ; the people of Wert. 
in lay were at firſt in a great conſternation; for, they 
ſaid, the Tartars were no leſs than thirty thouſand, 
and that in a few days more, they would be one hun- 
dred thouſand ſtrong. | | 

The Ruſſian governar ſent out meſſengers to appeaſe 
them, and gave them all the good words imaginable, 
He aflured them he knew nothing of it, and that there 
had not a ſoul of his garriſon been abroad; that it 

could not be from any body there; that if they would 


let him know who it was, they ſhoulq be exemplarily 
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puniſhed. They returned haughtily, That all the 
country reverenced the great Cham · Chi- Tbaungu, u ho 
dyelc in the ſun, and no mortal would have dared to 
offer yiolence to his image, but ſome chriſtian miſcre- 
ant; ſo they called them it ſeems: and they therefore 
denounced war againſt him, and all the Ruſſians, who, 
they ſaid, were miſcreants and chriſtians. | 
The governor, ſtill patient, and unwilling to make a 


| breach, or to have any cauſe of war alledged to be 


given by him, the czar haying ſtraitly charged him to 
treat the conquered country with gentleneſs and civi- 
lity, gave them ſtill all the good words he could; at 
Jaſt he told them, there was a caravan gone towards 
Ruſſia that morning, and, perhaps, | it was ſome of them 
who had done them that i injury; and chat if they would 
be ſatisfied with that, he would ſend after them to in- 
quire into it. This ſeemed to appeaſe them a little; 
and accordingly the governor ſeat after us, and gaye 
us a particular account how the thing was : intimating 
withal, that it any of our caravan did it, they ſhould 
make their eſcape ; but whether they had done it, or 
no, we ſhould make all the haſte forward that was 


poſſible; and that in the mean time, he would keep 
them | in play as long as he could. 


This was very friendly in the governor. How- 
ever, when it came to the caravan, there was nobody | 
knew any thing of the matter and as for us that were 
guilty, we were the leaſt of all ſuſpected; none fo 
much as aſked us the queſtion; however, the captain 
of the caravan, for the time, took the hint that the 
governor gave us, and we marched or travelled t e 


days and two nights. without any couliderable lp, ; 


e 

and then we lay at a village called Plat hus; nor did 
we make any long ſtop here, but haſtened on towards 
| Farawena, another of the czar of Muſcovy's colonies, 
and where we expected we ſhould be ſafe ; but it is 
to be obſerved, that here we began, for two or three 
days march, to enter upon a vaſt. nameleſs deſart, of 
which I ſhall ſay more in its place; and which if we 
had now been upon it, it is more than probable, we 
had been all deſtroyed. It was the ſecond day's maich 
from Plethus, that, by the clouds of duſt behind us at 
a great diſtance, ſome of our people began to be ſen- 
ſible we were purſued; we had entered the deſart, and 
had paſſed by a great lake. called Schants Oſier, when 
we perceived a very great body of horſe appear on the 
other ſide of the lake to the north, we travelling weſt, 
We obſerved they went away weſt, as we did; but had 
| ſuppoſed we ſhould have taken that fide of the lake, 
whereas we very happily took the ſouth fide; and in 
two days more we ſaw them not, for they, believing 
we were {till before them, puſhed on, till they came 
to the river Vdda; this is a very great river when it 
| paſſes farther north; but when we came to it, we found 
it narrow and fordable. 

The third day they either found their miſtake, or 
had intelligence of us, and came pouring in upon us, 
towards the duſk of the evening. We had, to our great 
ſatisfaction, juſt pitched upon a place for our camp, 
which was very convenient for the night; for as we 
were upon a deſart, though but at the beginning of it, 
that was above five hundred miles over, we had no 
towns to lodge at, and, indeed, expected none but the 
city Zarawena, which we had yet two days march to; 
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the deſart, however, had ſome few woods in it ori this 
fide, and little rivers, which ran all into the river Va- 
da. It was in a narrow ſtreight between two ſmall 
but very thick woods, that we pitched our little camp 
for that night, expecting to be attacked in the night. 

Nobody knew but ourſelves, what we were purſu- 
ed for; but as it was uſual for the Mogul T artars to 
go about in troops in that deſart, ſo the caravans al- 


ways fortify themſelves every night againſt them, as 


againſt armies of robbers ; and it was therefore no 
new thing to be purſued. 

But we had this night, of all the nights of our tra- 
yels, a moſt advantageous camp ; for we lay between 
two woods, with a little rivulet running juſt before our 
front; ſo that we could not be ſurrounded or attack» 
ed any way, but in our front or rear; we took care 
alſo to make our front as ſtrong as we could, by plac- 


ing our packs, with our camels and horſes, all in a 


line on the inſide of the river, and we felled ſome trees 
in our rear. . 

In this poſture we encamped for the night; but the 
enemy was upon us before we had finiſhed our ſitua- 
tion; They did not come on us like thieves, as we ex- 


pected, but ſent three meſſengers to us, to demand the 


men to be delivered to them, that had abuſed their 
prieſts, and burnt their God Cham-Chi-T haungu, that 
they might burn them with fire ; and upon this, they 
ſaid, they would go away, and do us no farther harm, 
otherwiſe they would burn us all with fire. Our men 
looked very blank at this meſſage, and began to ſtare 


at one another, to ſee who looked with moſt guilt in 


their faces; but, nobody was the word, nobody did it, - 
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The leader of the caravan ſent word, he was well if, 


ſured it was not done by any of our camp; that we 
were peaceable merchanits travelling on our buſineſs; 
that we had done no harm to them, or to any one elſe; 
and therefore they muſt look farther for their ene- 
mies, who had injured them, for we were not the pec- 
ple; ſo deſired them not to diſturb us; for if they 
did, we ſhould defend ourſelves. | 
They were fat from being ſatisfied with this for an 
anſwer, and a great crowd of them came down in the 

morning, by break of day, to our camp; but, ſeeing 
zs in ſuch an adyantageous ſituation, they durſt come 
nb farther than the brook in our front, where they 
ſtood, and ſhewed us ſuch a number, as, indeed, terri- 
fied us very much ; for thoſe that ſpoke leaſt of them 
ſpoke of ten thouſand, Here they ſtood, and look» 
ed at us à while, and then ſerting up a great howl, they 
let fly a cloud of arrows amotig us ; but we were well 
enough fortified for that, for we were ſheltered under 
our baggage; and I do not remember that one man of 
us was hurt. 

Some time after this, we faw them move a little to 
our right, and expected them on the rear, when a cun- 


ning fellow, a Coſſack, as they call them, of Farawe- 


na, in the pay of the Muſcovites, calling to the lead- 
er of the caravan, faid to him, I will go ſend all theſe 
people away to Sibeilta; this was a city four or five 
days journey, at leaſt, to the ſouth, and rather behind 
bs. So he takes his bow and arrows; and, getting on 
horſeback, he rides away from our rear directly, as 

it were, back to Nertzinshay; after this, he takes 4 
great circuit about, and comes to the army of the Tar- 
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jars, as if he had been ſent expreſs to tell them a loug 
ſtory, that the people who had burnt the Cham-Chi⸗ 
T haungu, were gone to Sibeilla, with a caravan of 
miſcreants, as he called them; that is to ſay, chriſti- 
int; and that they were reſolved to burn the god 
$:hal-{far belonging to the T ongueſes. 

As this fellow was a mere Tartar, and perfectly ſpoke 
their language; he counterfeited ſo well, that they all 
took it from him, and away they drove, in a moſt vio- 
lent hurry, to Sibeilta, which, it ſeems, was five days 
journey to the ſouth, and in leſs than three hours they 
were intirely out of our ſight, and we never heard a- 
ny more of them, nor ever knew whether they went 
to that other place called Sibeil la, or no. 

So we paſled ſafely on to the city of Jarawend, 
here there was a garriſon of Muſtovites; and there 
we reſted five days, the caravan being exceedingly fa- 
tigued with the laſt day's march, and with want of reſt 
in the night, 

From this city we had a frightful deſart, which held 
us three-and-twenty days march, We furniſhed our- 
ſelves with ſome tents here, for the better accommo- 
dating ourſelves in the night ; and the leader of the 
caravan procured ſixteen carriages, or waggons, of the 
country for carrying our water and proviſions ; and 
theſe carriages were our defence every night round our 
litle camp; ſo that had the 7artars appeared, unleſs 
they had been very numerous indeed, they would not 
have been able to hurt us. 

We may well be ſuppoſed to want reſt again after 
this long journey; for, in this deſart, we ſaw neither 
honſe or tree, or ſcarce a buſk'; we ſaw, indeed, abun« 
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dance of the ſable hunters, as they called them; theſe fo 
are all Tartars of the Mogul Tartary, of which this pe 
country is a part; and they frequently attack ſmall at 
caravans; but we ſaw no numbers of them together. bt 
I was curious to ſee the ſable- ſæins they catched; but n. 
I could never ſpeak with any of them; for they durſt of 
not come near us, neither durit we 2880 from our is 
company to go near them, | li 
After we had paſſed this deſart, we came into 4 01 

eountry well inhabited; that is to ſay, we found to uns 
and caſtles ſettled by theczar of Muſcovy, with garriſons W 
of ſtationary ſoldiers to protect the caravans, and de- at 
fend the country againſt the Tariars, who would o- fi 
therwiſe make it very dangerous travelling ; and his tl 
czariſh majeſty has given ſuch ſtri& orders for the well We 
- guarding the caravans and merchants, that if there ate WM 

any Tartars heard of in the country, detachments of 
the garriſon are always ſeat to ſee travellers ſafe from Ml ti 


ſtation to ſtation, ce 

And thus the governor of Adinshiy, whom T hadan Ml « 
d opportunity to make a viſit to, by means of the Scotch d 
- merchant who was acquainted with him, offered us a WM m 

guard of fifty men, if we thought there was any dan- WM ti 

ger, to the next ſtation, b 


I thought long before this, that as we came nearer f. 
to Europe, we ſhould find the country better peopled, Ml ü 
and the people more civilized; but I found myſcit WW 7 
miſtaken in both, for we had yet the nation of the MW »: 
T ongueſes to paſs through; where we ſaw the ſame 7 
tokens of paganiſm and barbarity, or worſe, than be- d. 
fore; only as they were conquered by the Mufcovites, WM et 
and intirely reduced, they were not ſo dangerous; bu, W a 


— 
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for fudeneſs of manners, idolatry, and nolytheiſmn, nd 

ple in the world ever went beyond them. They 
are cloathed all in ſkins of beaſts, and their houſes are 
built of the ſame. You know not a man from a wo- 
man, neither by the ruggedneſs of their countenances, 
or their cloaths; and in the winter, when the ground 
is covered with ſnow, they live under ground in houſes 
like vaults, which haye cavities or caves going trom 
one to another. 

If the Tartars had their Cham-Chi-Thaungu for a 
whole village or country, theſe had idols in every hut 
and every cave; beſides, they worſhip the ſtars, the 
ſun, the water, the ſhow, and, in a word, every thing 
that they do not underſtand, and they underſtand but 
very little; ſo that almoſt every element, every un- 
common thing, ſets them a ſacrificing, 

But I am no more to deſcribe people than coun- 
tries, any farther than my own ſtory comes to be cons 
cerned in them, I met with nothing peculiar to my- 
ſelf in all this country, which I reckon was from the 
deſart which I ſpoke of laſt, at leaſt, fout hundred 
miles, balf of it being another deſart, which took up 
twelve days ſevere travelling, without houſe, tree or 
buſh; but were obliged again to carry out own provi- 
ſons, as well water as bread, After we were out of 
this deſart, and had travelled two days, we came to 
Janezay, a Muſcovite city or ſtation, on the great ri- 
ver ZFanezay. This river, they told us, parted Lu- 
rope from Aſia, though our map-makers, as I am told, 
do not agree to it; however, it is certainly the eaſt- 
ern boundary of the antient Siberia, which now makes 
a province only of the vaſt Miuſcovite empire, though 
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it is itſelf Equal i in. bigneſs to the whole empire of 
Germany. 


And yet here 1 obſerved ignorance and Paganiſm 


ſtill prevailed, except in the Muſcovite garriſons ; all 


the country between the river Oby, and the river Ja- 
nezay, is entirely pagan. and the people as barbarcus 
as t e remoteſt of the 7artars, nay. as any nation, for 
aught 1 know, in Afia or America. I alſo found which 
J obſerved to the Muſcovite g vernors, Wbom 1 had 
opportunity to converſe with, that the pagans are not 
much the wiſer or the nearer chriſtianity, for being 


under the Muſcovile government which they acknow- 


ledged was true enough. but, they faid, it was none of 
their buſineſs. That if the czar expected to convert 
his Siberian, or Tongueſe or Tartar ſubjects, it ſhould 
be done by ſending clergymen among them not ſol- 
diers; and they added, with more ſincerity than I ex- 
pected, that they found it was not ſo much the con- 
cern of their monarch, to make the people chriſtians, 


as it was to make them ſubjects. 


From this river to the great river Oby, we crolled 
a wild uncultivated eountry; I cannot ſay tis a barbar- 


- ou: ſoil; *tis only barren ot people and good manage- 


met; otherwiſe it is in itſelt a moſt pleaſant, fruitful 
and agreeable country. What inhabitants, we found in 


it are all pagans except ſuch as are ſent among them 


from Ruſſia; tor this is the country, I mean on both 
fides the river Oby, whither the Muſcovrte criminals, 
that are not put to death are baniſhed, and from 
whence it is next to impuſſible they ſhould ever 32 
away. 

| I have nothing material to ſay of my particular af 
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fairs, till I come to 7ob0/hi, the capital of Siberia, 
where I continued ſome time on the following oc- 
caſion, | 

We had been now almoſt ſeven months on our jour- 
hey, and winter began to come on apace ; whereupon 
my. parther and I called a council about our particular 
afairs, in which we found it proper, conſidering that 
| we were bound for England, and not for Meſcoww, to 
ad conſider how to diſpoſe of ourſelves. They told us of 
ot BY fedges and rein-deer to carry us over the {now in the 
02 WF wioter-time; and. indeed, they have ſuch things, as 
. it would be incredible to relate the particulars ot, by 
of which means the Ruſfians travel more in the winter 
5 than they can in the ſummer; becauſe in theſe ſledg- 
1d es they are able to run night and day ; the ſnow be- 
le ing frozen, is one univerſal covering to nature, by 


* WI which the hills, the vales, the rivers, the lakes are all 
oy ſmooth; and hard as a ſtone; and they run upon the 
WF furface, without any regard to what is underneath, 


But J had no occaſion to puſh at a winter journey 
of this kind; I was bound to England. not to Mo/+ 
cow, and my route lay two ways; either I muſt go 
on as the caravan went, till I came to Fari//aw, and 
then go off weſt for Narva, and the gulph of Fin- 
land, and To either by ſea or land to Dantzict, a here 
I might poſſibly ſell my China cargo to good advan- 
tage, or I muſt leave the caravan at a little town on 
the Drvina, from whence I had but ſix days by water 
to Arc h- Angel, and from thence might be ſure of 
ſhipping, either to Eng land. Holland, or Hamburgh, 

Now to go ,any of theſe journies in the winter, 
would have been prepoiterous ; for as to Lantzich, the 
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Baltick would be frozen up, and T could not get pal. 
ſage; and to go by land in thoſe countries, was far 
leſs ſaſe than among the Mogul T7 artars ; likewiſe to 
Arch- Angel in October, all the ſhips would be gone 
from thence, and even the merchants, who dwell there 
in ſummer, retire ſouth to Moſcow in the winter, 
when the ſhips are gone; ſo that ] ſhould have no- 
thing but extremity of cold to encounter, with a ſcat« 
city of proviſions, and muſt lie there in an empty town 
all the winter: So that, upon the whole, I thought it 
much my better way to let the caravan go, and to 
make proviſion to winter where J was. viz. at 7 ob 
in Siberia, in the latitude of ſixty degrees, where I 
was ſure of three things to wear out a cold winter 
with, viz. Pleniy of proviſion, ſuch as the country af. 
forded, a warm houſe, with fuel enough, and excel- 
lent company; of all which I ſhall give a full account 
in its place. 

I was now in a quite different elimate from my 
beloved iſland, where J never felt cold, except when 
J had the ague ; on the contrary, I had much to do 
to bear my cloaths on my back, and never made any 
fire but without doors, and for my neceſſity in drefl- 
ing my food, &'c. Now I made me three good veſts, 
with large robes or gowns over them to hang down 
to the feet, and button cloſe to the wriſts, and all 


theſe well lined with furs, to make them ſufficiently 
warm. | 


As to a warm houſe, T muſt confefs, T greatly dil- 


like our way in Eng/and, of making fires in every 
room in the houſe, in open chimneys, which, when 
the fire was out, always kept the air in the room coid 
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as the climate, But taking an apartment in_a good 
houſe in the town, I ordered a chimney to be bailt 
like a furaace, in the centre of fix ſeveral rooms, 
like a ſtore, the funnel to carry the ſmoke went up 
one way, the door to cone at the fire went in ano» 
ther, aud all the rooms were kept equally warm, but 
no fire ſeen + like as they heat the Bagnios in Eng- 
land. 

By this means we had always the ſame climate in all 
the rooms, aud aa equal heat was preſerved; and how: 
cold ſoever it was without, it was always warm with- 
in; and yet we ſaw no fire, nor were ever incommo- 
ded with any ſmoke. 

The moſt wonderful thing of all was, that it ſhould 
be poſſi ble to meet wich good company here, in a coun- 
try ſo barbarous as that of the molt northerly parts 
of Europe, near the frozen ocean, and within but a 
very few degrees of Nova Zembla. 

But this being the country where the ſtate crimi- 
nals of Mu/covy,” as I obſerved before, are baniſhed; 
this city was full of noblemen, princes, gentlemen, co- 
lonels, and, in ſhort, all degrees of the nobility, gentry, 
ſoldiery, and courtiers of Mauſcovy. Here were the 
famous prince Ga/ilften. or Galoſften, and his ſon, the 
old general Robo/tiky, and ſeveral other perſons of 
note, and ſome ladies. 

By means of my Scotch merchant, whom neverthe- 
lefs I parted with here, I made an acquaintance with 
ſeveral of the geatlemen, and ſome of them of the 
firſt rank; and from theſe in the long winter-nights 
in which I ſtaid here, I received ſeveral agreeable vi- 
fits, It was talking one night with a certain prince, 
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one of the baniſhed miniſters of ſtate belonging to the 
czar of Muſcovy, that my talk of my particular caſe 
began. He had been telling me abundance of fn: 
things, of the greatneſs, the magnificence, the dom. 
nions, and the abſolute power of the emperor of the 
Ruſſians. I interrupted him, and told him, I was 
greater and more powerful prince than ever the czar 
of Muſcovy was, tho* my dominions were not ſo large, 
or my people ſo many. The Ruſſian Grandee looked 

a little ſurpriſed, and, fixing his eyes ſteadily upon me, 
began to wonder what ] meant. 

I told him his wouder would ceaſe when I had ex. 
plained myſelf. Firſt, I told him, I had the abſolute 
diſpoſal of the lives and fortunes of all my ſubjects; 
That notwithſtanding my abſolute power, I had no 
one perſon diſaffected to my government or to my 
perſon, in all my dominions. He ſhook his head at 
that, and ſaid, There, indeed, 1 outdid the czar of 
Muſcovy. I told him, That all the lands in my king- 
dom were my on, and all my ſubjects were not only 
my tenants, but tenants at will: | hat they would all 
fight for me to the laſt drop; and that never tyrant, 
for ſuch I acknowledged myſelf to be, was ever ſo u- 
niyerſally beloved, and yet fo horribly feared by al 
his ſubjects, 

After amuſing them with theſe riddles in govern: 
ment for a while, I opened the caſe, and told them 
the ſtory at large of my liying in the iſland, and hoy 
I managed both myſelf and the people there that were 
under me, juſt as I have ſince minuted it down. They 

were exceedingly taken with the ſtory, and eſpecially 
the prince, who told me with a ſigh, that the true 
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eatneſs of life was to be maſter of 2 - that 
he would not have exchanged tuch a ſtate of lite as 
mine, to have been czar of Muſcovy ; and that he found 
more felicity in the retirement he feemed to be ba- 
niſned to there, than ever he found in the higheſt au- 
thority he enjoyed in the court of his maſter the czar: 
That the height of human wiſdom was to bring our 
tempers down to our circumſtances, and to make a 
calm within, under the weight of the vreateſt ſtorm 
without. When he came firſt hither, he ſaid, he uied 
to tear the hair from his head, and the cloaths from 
his back, as others had done before him ; but a little 
time and conſideration had made him look into him- 
ſelt, as well as round himſelf, to things without: that 
he found the mind of man if it was but once brought 
to reflect upon the ſtate of univerſal life, and how 
little this world was concerned in its true felicity, was 
per fectiy capable of making a felicity for itſelf, fully 
fatistyin; to itſelf, and ſuitable to its own beſt ends 
and deſires, with but very little aſſiſtance from the 


| World, That air to breathe in, food to ſuſtain life, 


cloachs for warmth, and liberty for exerciſe, in order 
to health, compleated, in his opinion, all that the 
world could do for us; and though the greatneſs, the 
authority, the riches, the pleaſures, which ſome en- 
Joyed in the world, and which he had enjoyed his 
ſhare of, had much in them that was agreeable to us, 
yet he obſerved, that all thoſe things chiefly gratified 
the coarſeſt of our affetions ; ſuch as our ambition, 
our particular pride, our avarice, our vanity, and our 
ſenſuality ; all which were, indeed, the mere product 
of the worſt part of man, were in themſelves crimes, 
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and had in them the ſeeds of all manner of crimes; 
but neither were related to, or concerned with, any 


of thoſe virtues that conſtituted us wiſe men, or ct 


thoſe graces' that diſtinguiſhed us as chriſtians : That 
being now deprived of all the fancied felicity, that he 
enjoyed in the full exerciſe of all thoſe vices, he ſaid, 
he was at leiſure to look upon the dark {ide of then, 
where he found all manner of deformity ; and waz 
now convinced, that virtue only makes a man truly 
wiſe, rich, and great, and preſerves him in the way 
to a ſuperiar happineſs in a future ſtate; and in this, 
he ſaid, they were more happy in their baniſhment, 
than all their enemies were, that had the full poſſeſ. 
ſion of all the riches and authority that they (the ba- 
piſhed) had left behind them, | 
Nor, Sir, ſaid he, do I bring my mind to this poli- 
tically, by the neceſſity of my circumſtances, which 
ſome call miſerable ;. but if I know any thing of my 
felf, I would not go back, no, not though my malter 
the czar, ſhould call me, and offer to reinitate me in 
all my former grandeur; I ſay, I would no more ga 
back to it, than I believe my ſoul, when it ſhall be 
delivered from this priſon of the body, and has had 
a taſle of the glorious ſtate beyond life, would come 
back to the goal of fleſh and blood it is now incloſed 
in, and leave heaven to deal in the dirt and grime of 
Human affairs. | 
He ſpoke this with ſo much warmth in his temper, 

fo much earneltneſs aud motion of his ſpirits, which 
were apparent in his countenance, that it was evident 
it was the true ſenſe of his foul, And, indeed, there 
Was NO room to doubt his fincerity, 
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T told him, I once thought myſelf a kind of a mo- 


narch in my old (tation, of which I had given him an 
account, but that I thought he was not a monarch 
only, but a great conqueror ; for that he that has got 
2 victory over his own exorbitant deſires, and has the 
abſolute dominion over himſelf, and whoſe reaſon in- 
tirely governs his will, is certainly greater than he 
that conquers a city. But, my lord, ſaid I, ſhall I 
take the liberty to alk you a queſtion ? With all my 
heart, ſaid he. If the door of your liberty was open» 
ed, ſaid I, would you not take hold of it to deliver 
yourſelf from this exile 2? | 

Hold, ſays he, your queſtion is ſubtle, and requires 
ſome ſerious juſt diſt inctions, to give it a ſincere an- 
ſuer; and ['ll give it you from the bottom of my 
heart, Nothing that | know of in this worid would 
moye me to deliver myſelf from this (tate of baniſh» 
ment, except theſe two: Firlt, The enjoyment of my 
relations; and, ſecondly, A little warmer climate; 
but I proteſt to you, that to go back io the pomp of 
the court, the glory, the power, the hurry. of a mi- 
niſter of tate: the wealth, the gaiety, and the plea» 
ſures, that is to ſay, follies of a courier, if my maſ- 
ter ſhould ſead me word this moment, that he re- 
ſtores me to all he baniſhed me from; I proteſt, if 1. 
kaow mylelf at all, I would not leave this wilderneſs, 
thele deſarts, aud theſe fr zcu lakes, for the palace 
of Mioſcory, : 

But, my lord, ſaid I, perhaps yon are not only ba- 
niſhed from the ple iſures of the court, and froin the 
power, and authority and wealth, you enjoyed be- 
fore; but you may be abſent tov from ſome ot the 
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onveniencies of life; your eſtate, perhaps, conke. 
cated, and your effects plundered ; and the lapplig 
left you here may not be ſuitable to the ordinary de- 
Wands of life. 

Ay, ſaid he that is as you ſuppoſe me to be a lord 
or a prince, & 80 indeed, I am; but you are noy 
to conſider me only as a nan an human creature, not 
at all diſtingui hed from another; and ſo I can ſuffer 
no want, unleſs I ſhould be viſited with ſickneſs and 
diſtempers. However, to put that queltion ont of 
diſpute; you ſee our manner; we are in this place 
five perſons of rank: we live perfectly retired, as ſui. 


ted to a ſtate of baniſhnent; we have ſomething re- 


ſcued from the ſhipwreck of our fortunes, which 
keeps us from the mere neceſſity of hunting for our 
food, but the poor ſoldiers who are here without that 
help, live in as much plenty as we They go into 
the woods and catch fables and foxes ; the labour of 
a month will maintain then a year; and as the way 
of living is not expenſive, ſo it is not hard to get ful. 
ficient to ourſelves: do that objection is out of doors, 

I have not room to gie a full account of the moſt 
agreeable converfation I had with this truly great 
man; in all which he ſhewed, that his mind was ſo 
inſpired with a ſuperior knowledge of things, fo ſup- 
ported by religion, as well as by a vaſt ſhare of wiſ- 
doin, that his contempt of the world was really as 
much as he had expreſſed, and that he was always the 
ſame to the laſt, as will appear in the ſtory I am go- 
ing to tell. 

I had been here eigbt adi and a dark dreadful 
winter I thought it to be; the cold was ſo intenſe, that 
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I could not ſo much as look abroad, without being 
wrapt in turs, and a maſk of furs before my face, or 
rather a hood, with only a hole for breath, and two 
for ſight, Tue little day-light we had, was, as we 
Nag for three months, not above five hours a 
day, and fix at moſt ; only that the ſnow Jyiug on the 
ground continually, and the weather clear, it was no- 
yer quite dark. Our horſes were kept (or rather ſtar- 
ved) under ground; and, as for our ſervants (for we 
hired ſervants here to look after our horles and ſelves) 
we had every now and then their fingers and toes to 
thaw and take care of, leſt ay ſhould mortify and 
fall off. ; 

It is true, within doors we were warm, the houſes 
being cloſe, the walls thick, the lights ſmall, and the 
glaſs double. Our food was chiefly the fleſh of deer, 
dried and cured in the ſeaſon; good bread enough, 
but baked as biſcuit ; dried fiſh of ſeveral forts, and 
ſome fleſh of mutton, and of the buffaloes, which is 
pretty good beef. All the ſtores of proviſion for the 
winter are laid up in ſummer, and well cured; our 
drink was water mixed with Aqua- vit inſtead of 
brandy 3 ; and, for a treat, mead initead of wine, which 
however, they have excellent good, and ſometimes 
bears fleſh, bur we did not much care for the laſt We 
had a good ſtock of tea, with which we treated our 
friends as above, and, in a word, we lived very chear- 
fully and well, all things conſidered. 

It was now March, and the days grown conſidler- 
ably longer, and the weather at leaſt tolerable fo o- 
ther travellers began to prepare ſledges to carry them 
over the ſnow, and to get things ready to be going; 
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but my meaſures being fixed, as I have ſaid, for 4c. 
Angel, and not tor Maſcouy or the Baltick, | mide 
no motion, knowing very well, that the [hips from the 
ſouth do not ſet out for that part of the world til 
May or June; and that if I was there at the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, it would be as ſoon as any ſhips would 
be ready to go away: and therefore. I ſay, I made ng 
haſte to be gone, as others did; in a word, I (aw; 
great many people, nay, all the travellers, go away 
before me. It ſeems every year they go from thenes 
to Moſcow for trade; viz, to carry furs, and buy ne- 
ceſſaries with them, which they bring back to fur. 
niſh their ſhops ; alſo others went on the ſame er- 
rand to Arch- Angel; but then they alſo, being to come 
back again above eight hundred miles, went all out 
before me. 

In ſhort, about the latter end of May. I began to 
make all ready to pack up ; and as I was doing this, it 
occurred to me, that ſeeing all theſe people were ba- 
niſhed by the czar of Muſcovy to Siberia, and yet, 
when they came there, were at liberty to go whither 
they would ; why they did not then go N to any 
part of the world wherever they thought fic ? And! 
began to examine what ſhould hinder them from mak - 
ing ſuch an attempt. 

But my wonder was over, when I entered upon 
that ſubje& with the perſon I have mentioned, who 
anſwered ine thus: Conſider, firit, Sir, ſaid he, the 
lace where we are; aud, ſecondly, the condition we 
are in; eſpecially, ſaid he, the generality of the people 
who are baniſhed hither. We are ſurrounded, ſaid he, 
with ſtronger chings than bars and bolts ; oa the north 
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| {de is an unnavigable ocean, where ſhips never falled; 
ind boats never ſwam ; neither, if we had both, could 
ve know whither to go with them. Every other ways 
faid he, we have above a thouſand miles to paſs thro? 
the czar's own dominions. and by-ways utterly im- 
paſſable, except by the roads made by the governs 
ment, and through towns garriſoned by his troops; 
ſo that we could neither paſs undiſcovered by the 
road, or ſubſiſt any other way ſo that it is in vain to 
attempt it. 
I was ſilenced, indeed, at once, and found that they 
were in a priſon, every jot as ſecure, as if they had 
been locked up in the caſtle of Moſcow; however, it 
came into my thoughts, that I might certainly be made 
an inſtrument to procure the eſcape of .this excellent 
perſon, and that it was very eaſy for me to carry him 
away, there being no guard over him ih the country; 
and as I was not going to Meſtorw, but to Arch=Ans 
gel, and that I went in the nature of a caravan, by 
which I was not obliged to lie in the ſtationary towns 
in the deſart, but could encamp every night where I 
would, we might eaſily paſs uninterrupted to Arche 
Angel, where I would immediately ſecure him on 
board an Eng//ſh or Dutch ſhip, and carry him off 
ſafe along with me; and, as to his ſubſiſtence, and o- 
ther particulars, that ſhould be my care, till he ſhould 
better ſupply himſelf, 

He heard me very attentively, and looked earneſtly 
on me all the while I ſpoke; nay, I could ſee in his 
very face, that what I ſaid put his ſpirits into au ex- 
ceeding ferment ; his colour frequently changed, his 
eyes looked ted, and his heart fluttered, that it might 
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be even perceived in his countenance; nor could he 
immediately anſwer me, when J had done, and, as i 
were, expected what he would ſay to it; and after he 
had paus d a nee, he embraced me, a ſaid, How 
uahappy are we! unguided creatures as we are, that 
even our greateſt acts of friendſhip are made ſnares to 
us and we are made tempters of one another! My dear 
friend, ſaid he, your offer is ſo ſincere, has ſuch kinds 
- neſs im it, is ſo diſintereſted in itſelf, and is ſo calcu. 
Jated for my advantage, that 1 muſt have very little 
knowledge of the world, if l did not both wonder at 
it, and acknowledge the obligation I have upon me 
to you for it: Buc did you believe I was ſincere in 
what I have ſo often ſaid to you of my contempt of 
the world ? Did-you believe I ſpoke my very ſoul to 
you. and that I had really attained that degree of fe- 
 Iicity here, that had placed me above all that the world 
could give me, or do for me? Did you believe I was 
Gncere, when I told you 1 would not go back, if I was 
recalled even to be all that once I was in the court, 
and with the favour of the czar my maſter ? Did you 
believe me, my friend, to be an honeſt man, or did 
you think me to be a boaſting hypoctite? Here he 
ſtopped, as if he would hear what l would ſay; but, 
indeed, I ſoon perceived, that he [topped becauſe his 
ſpirits were in motion; his heart was full of ſtruggles, 
and he could not go on. I was, 1 confels, aſtoniſhed 
at the thing, as well as at the man, and I uſed one 
arguments with him to urge him to ſer himſelf free: 
- 'That he ought to look upon this as 4 door opened by 
heaven for his deliverance, and a ſummons by provis 
| dence, who has the care and good diſpoſition of all e- 
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e 
yents, to do himſelf good, and to render himſelf uſelul 
in the world. | 

He had by this time recovered himſelf : How do 
you know, Sir, ſaid he, warmly, but that inſtead of a 
ſummons from heaven, it may be a feint of another 
juſtrument, repreſenting, in all the alluring colours, 
to me, the ſhew of felicity as a deliverance, which may, | 
in itſelf be my ſnare, and tend directly to my ruin? 
Here I am free from the temptation of returning to 
my former miſerable greatneſs ; there I am not ſure, 
but that all the ſeeds of pride, ambition, avarice, and 
luxury which | know remain in my nature, may re- 
vive and take root, and, in a word again overwhelm 
me; and then the bappy priſoner, whom you ſee now. 
waſter of his ſoul's liberty, ſhall be the miſerable ſlave 
of his own ſenſes, in the fall of all perſonal liberty. 
Dear Sir, let me remain in this bleſſed confinement; 
baniſhed from the crimes of life, rather than purchaſe 
a ſhew of freedom, at the expence of the liberty of 
my reaſon, and at the expence of the furure happineſs 
which now I have in my view. but ſhall then, I fear, 
quickly loſe fight of; for I am but fleſh, a man, a mere 
man, have paſſions and affections as likely to poſſeſs 
and over throw me as any man : O be not my friend 
and my tempter both together! | 

If I was furpriſed before, I was quite dumb now, 
and ſtood ſilent, looking at him; and, indeed, admir- 
ed what I ſaw; the ſtruggle in his foul was ſo great, 
that though the weather was extremely cold, it put 
him into a moſt violent ſweat, and 1 found he wanted 
to give vent to his mind; ſo 1 faid a word or two, 
that I would leaye. him to conſider of it, and wait 
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of him again ; and then I withdrew to my own apart: 
ment. | 

About two hours after, I heard ſomebody at or neat 
the door of the room, and I was going to open the 
door ; but he had opened it, and came in: My dear 
friend, ſaid he, you had almoſt overſet me, but 1 am 


recovered: Do not take it ill that 1 do not clole with 


your offer; 1 aſſure you, it is not for want of a ſenſe 


of the kindneſs of it in you; and I came to make the 


moſt ſincere acknowledgment of it to you; but! hope 
I have got the victory over myſelf. 

My lord, ſaid 1, 1 hope you are fully fatis6ed, that 
you do not reſiſt the call of heaven. Sir, ſaid he, if it 
had been from heaven, the ſame power would have 
influenced me td accept it: but, I hope, and am fully 
ſatisfied, that it is from heaven that I decline it ; and 
1 have an infinite ſatisfaction in the parting, that you 
ſhall leave me at honeſt man ſtill, though not a free 
—_—_} | | | 

I had nothing to do but to acquieſce, and make pro- 
feſſions to him of my having no end in it, but a ſin- 
cere deſire to ſerve him, He embraced me very pal- 
fionately, and aſſured me, he was very ſenſible of that, 
and ſhould al ways acknowledge it; and with that he 
offered me a very fine preſent of ſables, too much in- 
deed, for me to accept from a man in his circum- 
ſtances, and I would have avoided them, but he would 
not be refuſed, 

The next morning I ſent my ſervant to his lord- 
ſhip, with a ſma!l preſent of tea, two pieces of China 
damaſk, and four little wedges of Japan gold, which 
did not all weigh above ſix ounces, or thereabouts ; bat 
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were far ſhort of the value of his ſables, which, in- 


deed, when I came to England 1 found worth near two 
hundred pounds He accepted the tea, and one piece 
ok the damaſk, and one of the pieces of gold, which 
had a fine ſtamp upon it, of the Japan coinage; which 
I found he took for the rarity of i it, but would not take 
any more; and ſent word by my ſervant, that he de- 
fired to ſpeak with me. 

When I came to him, he told me, 1 knew what had 
paſſed between us, and hoped I would not move him 
any more in that affair; but chat ſince I made ſuch a 
generous offer to him, he aſked me, if I had kind- 
neſs enough to offer the ſame to another perſon that 
he would name to me, in whom he had a great ſhare 
of concern. I told him, That I could not fay | incli- 
ned to do ſo much for any one but himſelf, for whom 
had a particular value, and ſhould have been glad to 
have been the inſtrument of his deliverance ; howe- 
ver, if he would pleaſe to name the perſon to me, I 
ſhould give him my anſwer, and hoped he would not 
be diſpleaſed with me, if he was with my anſwer. He 
told me, it was his only ſon, who, though 1 had not 
ſeen, yet was in the ſame condition with himſelf, and 
above two hundred miles from him, on the other ſide 
the Oby ; but that, if I conſented, he would ſend 
for him, 

I made no heſitation, but told him 1 would do it: 
1 made ſome ceremony in letting him underſtand, that 
It was entirely on his account ; and that ſeeing I could 
not prevail on him, 1 ſhould ſhew my reſpe& to him, 
by my concern for his ſon : But theſe things are too 


tedious to repeat here, He ſent away the next day 
Vol. II. 2 


e e | * 
for his ſon; and in about twenty days he came bak 
with the meſfengers, bringing fix or ſeyen horſes 
loaded with very rich furs, and which, in the whole, 
amounted to a great value, 

is ſervants brought the horſes into the town, ty 
left the young lord at a diſtance till night, when he 
came incognito into our apartment, and his father pre. 
ſented him to me; and, in ſhort, we concerted there 
the manner of our travelling and every thing proper 
for the journey. 

I had bought a conſiderable quantity of (ables, black 
fox:{kins, fine ermins, and ſuch other furs that are 
very rich; I ſay, I had bought them in that city for 
exchange for ſome of the goods brought from China; 
in particular for the cloves and nutmegs, of which ! 
| fold the greateſt part here, and the reit afterwards at 
Arch-Angel, for a much better price than 1 could 
have done at London; and my partner, who was ſen- 
fible of the profit. and whofe buſineſs more patticu- 
hrly than mine, was merchandize, was mightily plex 

ſed with our ſtay, on account of the traffic we made 
- here. 4 46 
It was the beginning of Zune, when I left this re- 
mote place, a city, 1 believe, little heard of in the 
world; and, indeed, it is ſo far out of the road of 
commerce, that I know not how it ſhould be much 
talked of. We were now come to a very ſmall cara- 
van, being only thirty-two horſes and camels in all, 
and all of them paſſed for mine, tho? my new gueſt 
was proprietor of eleven of them. It was moſt natu- 
ral alſo, that I ſhould take more ſer vants with me that 
1 had before, and the young lord paſſed for my ſtex- 
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ard ; what great man I paſſe for myſelf 1 know not, 
neither did it concern ne to inquire. We had here 
the worlt and the largeſt deſart to paſs over that we 
met with in all the journey; indeed I call it the worſt, 
becauſe the way was very deep in ſome places, and ve- 
ry uneven in others ; the beit we had to ſay for it 
was, that we thought we had no troops of T artars and 
robbers to fear and that they never came on this ſide 
the river Oby, or at leaſt but very ſeldom ; but we 
found it other wiſe. 

My young lord had with him a faithful Mufcovite 
ſervant, or rather a Siberian ſervant, who was per- 
ſectly acquainted with the country; and who led us 
by private roads, that we avoided coming into the 
principal towns and cities, upon the great road, ſuch 
as Tumen, Scloy-Kamostoy, and ſeveral others; becauſe 
the Muſcovite garritons which are kept there are very 
curious, and ſtrict in their obſervation upon travellers, 
and ſearching leſt any of the baniſhed perſons of note 
ſhould make their eſcape that way into Muſeovy but 
by this means as we were kept out of the cities, ſo our 
whole journey was a deſart, and we were obliged to 


encamp and lie in our tents, when we might have had 


good accommodation in the cities on the way: This 
the young lord was ſo ſenſible of, that he would not 
allow us to lie abroad, when we came to ſeveral cities 
on the way; but lay abroad himſelf with his ſer vant, 
in the woods, and met us always at the appointed 
Places, | 

We were juſt entered Europe, having paſſed the ri- 
ver Kama, which, in theſe parts, is the boundary be- 


tween Europe and At 2; and the firſt city on the Eu- 


2. 
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ropean fide was called Soloy- Kamoshoy, which is a; 
much as to ſay, the great city on the river Kan; 
and here we thought to have ſeen ſome evident ale 
ration in the people, their manners, their habit, their 
religion, and their buſineſs ; but we were miſtaken; 
for as we had a great delart to paſs, which, by rela 
tion, is near ſeven hundred miles long in ſome places, 
but not above two hundred miles over where we pals 
ſed it; ſo, till we came paſt that horrible place, we 
found very little difference between that country and 
the Mogul Tartary; the people moltly pigins, and 
little better than the ſavages of America; their houles 
and towns full of idols, and their way of living whol- 
ly barbarous, except in the cities as above, and the 
villages near them; where they are chriſtians as they 
call the:nſelves, of the Greet church; but even theſe 
have their religion mingled with ſo many reliques of 
- ſuperſtition, that it is ſcarce to be known | in ſome ples 

ces for mere ſorcery and witchcraft. * © \ 

In paſſing this foreſt, I thought, indeed, we muſt, 
after all'our dangers'were, in our imagination, eſcap- 
ed, as before, have been plundered and rob bed, and 
perhaps murdered by a troop of thieves: of what 
country they were, whether the roving bands of the 

Oſtiachi, a kind of Tartars, or wild people on the 
banks of the Oby, had ranged thus far; or whether 
they were the ſable-hunters of Siberia, I am yet at a 
| Toſs to know; but they were alt or horſeback, carri- 
ed bows and arrows, and were at firſt about five-and- 
forty in number; "they came ſo near to us, as within 
about two muſquer-ſhot,' and, aſking no queſtions, they 
furrounded us with their horſe, and looked very car- 


1 

geſlly upon us twice; at length they placed themſelves 
juſt in our ways upon which we drew up in a little 
line before our camels, being not above fifteen men 
in all; and being drawn up thus, we halted, and ſent 
but the Siberian ſervant, who attended his lord, to ſee 
who they were; his maſter was the more willing to 
let him go, becauſe he was not a little apprehenſive 
that they were a Siberian troop ſent out after him. The 
man came up near them with a flag of truce, and call- 
ed to them; but though he ſpoke ſcveral of their lan- 
guages, or dialects of languages rather, he could not 
underſtand a word they ſaid, however, after ſome 
ſigns to him, not to come nearer to them at his peril; 
ſo he ſaid he underſtood them to mean offering to 
ſhoot at him if he advanced : the fellow came back 
no wiſer than he gent, only that by their dreſs, he 
ſaid, he believed them to be ſome Tartars of Kalmuck 
or of the Circaſſian hords; and that there muſt be 
more of them on the great deſart, tho* he never heard 
that ever any of them were ſeen ſo far north betore, 
' This was ſmall comfort to us; however we had no 
remedy : There was on our left hand, at about a 
quarter of a mile's diſtance, a little grove or clump of 
trees, which ſtood cloſe together, and very near the 
road; I immediately reſolved we would advance to 
thoſe trees, and fortify ourſelves as well as we could 
, there; for, firſt, I conſidered that the trees would in 
a great meaſure cover us from their arrows, and, in 
the next place, they could not come to charge us in a 
body: It was indeed my old Portugueſe pilot who'pro- 
poſed it; and who had this excellency attending him, 
Damely, that he was always readieſt and molt apt to 
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direct and encourage us is caſes of the moſt danger, 
We advanced im ediately with what ſpeed we could 
and gained that little wood, the Tartars or thieves, 
for we knew not what to call them, keeping their 
ſtand, and not attempting to hinder us. When we 
came thither, we found to our great ſatisfaction, that 
it was a ſwampy ſpringy piece of ground, and, on the 
"other ſide, a very great ſpring of water, which run. 
ing out in a little rill or brook, was a little farther 
joined by another of the like bigneſs, and was, in 
ſhort, the head or ſource of a conſiderable river, call 
ed afterwards the //irts4a ; the trees which grew a. 
bout this ſpring, were not in all above two hundred, 
but were very large, and ſtood pretty thick; ſo that 
as ſoon as we got inp we ſaw ourſelves perſectly ſafe 
from the enemy, nkleſs hey aligbted and attacked us 
on ot. 

But to make this more difficult, our Portugue/e, 
with indefatigable application, cut down great arms of 
the trees, and laid them hanging. not cut quite off, 
from one tree to another; ſo that he made a Continue 
ed fence, almoſt round us. 

Ve ſlaid here, waiting the motion of the enemy 
ſome hours, without perceiving they made any offer to 
ſtir ; when, about two hours before night, they came 
down directiy upon us, and, though we had not per- 
ceived it, we found they had been joined by ſome more 
of the ſame, ſo that they were near four ſcore hore, 
whereof, however, we fancy'd ſome were women. 
They came on till they were within half a ſhot of our 
little wood, when we fired one muſquet without ball, 
and called to them in the Ku/ian tongue, to know 
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io which time we loaded our pieces again, and, ſeeing 


four or five of their horſes, whole riders we ſuppoſ- 
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what they wanted, and bid them keep off; but, as if 


they knew nothing of what we ſaid, they came on with 
a double fury directly up to the woodſide, not imagin- 
ing we were ſo barricado'd, that they could not break 
in: Our old pilot was our captain, as well as he had 
been our engineer; and deſired of us, not to fire up- 
on them till they came within piſtol-ſhot, that we 
might be ſure to kill ; and that when we did fire, we 
ſhould be ſure to take good aim · We bade him give | 
the word of command ; - which he delayed ſo long, that. 
they were, ſome of them, within two pike's length of 
us when we fired. 

We aimed ſo true (or providence directed our ſhot 
ſo ſure) that we killed fourteen of them at the firſt 
volley, and wounded ſeveral others, as alſo ſeveral of 
their horſes; for we had all of us loaded our pieces 
with two or three bullets apiece at leaſt, 

They were terribly ſurpriſed with our fire, and re- 
treated immediately about one hundred rods from us ; 


them keep that diſtance, we ſallied out, and caught 


ed, were killed; and, coming up to the dead, we could 
eaſily perceive they were T artars, but knew not from 
what country, or how they came to make an excurſion 
ſuch an unuſual length. 

About an hour afcer, they made a motion to attack 
us again, and rode round our little wood, to ſee where 
elſe they might break in; but finding us always ready 
to face them, they went off again, aud we reſolved not 
to ſtir from the place that night. 

We lept a little you may be ſure ; but ſpent the 
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moſt part of the night in ſtrengthening our ſituation; 
and barricadoing the entrances into the wood; and, 
keeping a ſtrict watch, we waited for day-light, and, 
when it came, it gave us a very unwelcome diſcovery 
indeed, for the enemy, who we thought were diſcou- 
raged with the reception they met with, were noh 
increaſed to no leſs than three hundred, and had ſet 
up eleven or twelve nuts or tents. as if they were re. 
ſolved to beſiege us; and this little camp they had 
pitched, was upon the open plain, at about three quar- 
ters of a mile from us. We were, indeed, ſurpriſed 
at this diſcovery ; and now, I confeſs,” I gave myſelf 
over for loſt, and all that I had. The loſs of my ef. 
fects did not lie ſo near me (tho they were very con- 
ſiderable) as the thoughts of falling into the hands 
of ſuch barbarians, at the Jatter end of my journey, 
after ſo many difficulties and hazards as I had gone 
through; and even in ſight of our pott, where we ei- 
Pected ſafcty and deliverance, As for my partner, he 
was raging : he declared, that to loſe his goods would 
be his ruin; and he would rather die than be ſtarved; 

and he was for fighting to the laſt drop. 
The young lord, as gallant as ever fleſh ſhewed it 
ſelf, was for fighting to the laſt alſo ; and my old pilot 
was of the opinion we were able to reſiſt them all, in 
the ſituation we then were in ; and thus we ſpent the 
day in debates of what we ſhould do ; but towards e- 
yening, we found that the number of our enemies {till 
increaſed : Perhaps, as they were abroad in ſereral 
parties for prey, the firſt had ſet out ſcouts to call for 
help, and to acquaint them of the booty ; and we did 
not know but by the morning they might {till be a 
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greater number; ſo I began to enquire of thoſe pes- 
ple we had brought from T obolſti, if there was no 0+ 
ther or more private ways, by which we might avoid 
them in the night, and perhaps either retreat to ſome 
town, or get help to guard us over the deſart. | 

The Siberian; who was a ſervant to the young lord, 
told us, if we deſigned to avoid them, and not fight, he 
would engage to carry us off in the night to a way that 
went north towards the river Petraz, by which he 
made no queſtion but we might get away, and the Tar- 
tars never the wiſer; but he ſaid, his lord had told 
him he would not return, but would rather chuſe to 
fight, I told him he miſtook his lord, for that he was 
too wiſe a man to love fighting for the ſake of it; that 
I knew his lord was brave enough, by what he had 
ſhewed already; but that his lord kuew better, than 
to deſire to have ſeventeen or eighteen men fight five 
hundred, unleſs an unavoidable neceſſity forced them 
to it: and that if he thought it poſſible for us to eſcape 
in the night, we had nothing elſe to do but to attempt 
it. He anſwered, if his lord gave him ſuch order, he 
would loſe his life, if he did not perform it. We ſooa 
brought his lord to give that order, though privately, 
and we immediately prepared for the putting it in 
practice. | 

And firſt, as ſoon as it began to be dark,” we kind- 
led a fire in our little camp, which we kept burning, 
and prepared ſo as to make it burn all night, that the 
Tartars might conclude we were ſtill there; but, as 
ſoon as it was dark, that is to ſay, ſo as we could ſee 
the ſtars (for our guide would not (tir before) having 
all our horſes and camels ready loaden, we followed 
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our new guide, who, I ſoon found. ſteered himſelf 
by the pole, or north ſtar, all the country being le- 
vel for a long way. 

After we had travelled two hours very hard, it be. 
gan to be lighter ſtill, not that it was quite dark all 
night, but the moon began to riſe, ſo that, in tnort, 
it was rather lighter than we wiſhed it to be; but by 
ſix o' clock next morning, we were gotten near forty 
miles, though the truth is, we almoſt ſpoiled our hor- 
ſes. Here we found a Ryfian village, named Kirma- 
ginstoy, where we reſled, and heard nothing of the 
Tartars that day. About two hours before night we 
ſet out again, and travelled till eight the next morn- 
ing, though not quite fo haſtily as before; and about 
ſeven o“ lock we paſſed a little river, called Airtza, 
and came to a good large town inhabited by Ru/ians, 
and very populous, called Ozom1s : There we heard, 
that ſeveral troops or hords of Ca/mucks had been 3. 
broad upon the deſart, but that we were now com- 
pleatly out of danger of them, which was to our great 
fatisfattion, you may be ſure. Here we were oblig- 
ed to get ſome freſh horſes, and, having need enough 
of reſt, we ſtaid five days; and my partner and | a. 
greed to give the honeſt Siberian, who brought us thi- 
ther, the value of ten piſtoles tor his conducting us. 

In five days more we came to Ve. //ima, upon the ri- 
ver Hirtzogde, which running into the river Dwina, 
we were there happily near the nd of our travels by 
land, that river being navigable in ſeven days paſſage 
to Arch- Angel: From hence we came to Lawrenstey, 
where the river joins, the third of Zu/y; and provid: 
ed ourſelves with two luggage - boats and a barge for 
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our convenience; we embarked the ſeventh, and ar- 
rived all ſafe at ,4rch-Ange/ the eighteenth, having 
been a year, five months, and three days on the jour- 
ney, including our ſtay of eight months and odd days 
at T obols/t. - 

We were obliged to ſtay at this place fix weeks for 
the arrival of the ſhips, and muſt have tarried longer, 
had not a Hamburgher come 1n above a month ſooner 


than any of the Engliſb ſhips, when, after ſome con- 


ſideration, that the city ot Hamburg h might happen to 
be as good a market for our goods as London, we all 
took freight with him; and, having put our goods on 
board, it was moſt natural for me to put my ſteward 
on board to take care of them; by which means my 
young lord had a ivfficient opportunity to conceal him- 
ſelf, never coming on ſhore again, in all the time we 
ſtaid there; and this he did, that he might not be ſeen 
in the city, where ſome of the Moſcow merchants 
would certainly have ſeen and diſcovered him. 

We failed from Arch-Ange! the twentieth of Auguſt 
the ſame year; and, after no extraordinary bad voy- 
age, arrived in the Elbe, the thirteenth of September; 
Here my partner and I found a very good ſale for our 
goods, as well thoſe of China, as the fables, &c. of Si- 
beria ; and dividing the produce of out effects my ſhare 
amounted to 3475 / 175. 3d. notwithſtanding ſo ma- 
Dy loſſes we had ſuſtained, and the charge we had been 
at; only remembring that I had included, in this, a- 
bout 6007, worth of diamonds, which 1 had purchaſ- 
ed at Bengal, 

Here the young lord took his leave of us, and went 
up the Le, in order to go to the court of Vienna, 


2 


from England ten years and nine months. 
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where he reſolved to ſeek protection, and where he 
could correſpond with thoſe of his father's friends 
who were left alive. He did not part without all the 
teſtimonies he could give, of gratitude for the ſervice 
J had done him, and his ſenſe of my kindneſs to the 
prince his father. 

To conclude, having ſtaid near four months in Han- 
burgh, I came from thence, over land to the Hague, 
where J embarked in the packet, and arrived in Lon- 
don, the 1oth of January, 1705, having been gone 


And here, reſolving to harrafs myſelf no more, I 
am preparing for a longer journey than all theſe, hay- 
ing lived ſeventy-two years a life of infinite variety, 
and learned ſufficiently to know the value of retire» 
ment, and the bleſſing of ending our days in peace. 
| IT. 
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